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A Year Old, 
Asian Crisis 



Deepening 

Played Down at First, 
IPs Now Threatening 
A Global Depression 


By David E. Sanger 

New York Times Service 


% WASHINGTON — Few alarm bells 
r rang here a year ago last weekend, when 
Thailand’s currency melted down. 

“There were no crisis meetings.” 
recalled Daniel Tam Ho, President Bill 
Clinton's top international economic 
adviser until a few months ago, “and 
certainly no sense that this was the start 
— of an economic crisis 

NEWS that might roll around 

ANALYSIS the ,™ rfd " 

It turned out to be just 

that A year later, there is no end in sight 
— after three huge international bail- 
outs, the forced resignation of Asia’s 
longest-serving ruler, a banking crisis in 
Japan and trouble looming from Russia 
to South Africa to Malaysia. 

The economic crisis that was sup- 
posed to be abating now, much as Mex- 
ico’s did after a year, is growing more 
intense. 

Unlike a nuclear test in India or a 
provocation from Iraq, this crisis ad- 
vanced so slowly that in November, 
President Clinton dismissed it as “a few 
'..small glitches in the road." 

Today it stands as the largest single 
threat to the six-year economic boom in 
the United States. 

4 'This is off the radar screens in terms 
of severity,” said Allen Sinai, the chief 
global economist at Primaik Decision 
Systems, an investment advisory group. 
"It is the single most negative economic 
event since ttae Great Depression jnthe. : 
United States.” 

While the effects on most Americans 
have been few so far, factories are be- 
ginning to slow, exports are beginning 
to pile upon the docks and members of 
Congress from agricultural states are 
beginning to speak publicly about the 
need for swift action, even if they are 


Ulster Is Tense 
After Sporadic 
Clashes Over 
Ban on March 


By James F. Clarity 

New York Times Service 

BELFAST — Police and political 
leaders appealed Monday for restraint 
following a night of sporadic violence 
by Protestants protesting a British gov- 
ernment ban on an Orange Order pa- 
triotic parade through a Roman Cath- 
olic neighborhood. 

Northern Ireland was calm late 
Monday but this predominantly Prot- 
estant province’s citizens and officials 
worried that sustained violence could 
damage the peace effort designed to 
end sectarian fighting. The effort ap- 
peared to be moving ahead last week 
with the start of work of the new North- 
ern Ireland Assembly, which is to enact 
the peace agreement approved in a 
referendum in May. 

“Pm afraid the violence will break 
up the whole thing,” said Panline 
Hegney, a Catholic mother of four 
children, whose husband was shot to 
death seven years ago by Protestant 

See ULSTER, Page 6 



Beyond the barbed wire, Orangemen camped Monday in fields around Drumcree Church. 
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10,000 Die, and India Only Shrugs 


By Kevin Sullivan 

Washington Post Service 


See ASIA, Page 6 


KANDLA, India ■ — Saira Ahexnad stood barefoot in the 
mock, tricking with her leathery toes at the shards of bones left 
over from the cremation of her neighbor's children. 

It was almost 110 degrees Fahrenheit (43 degrees cen- 
tigrade) and the sky hissed with hot little pellets of rain, but 
Mrs. Ahanad, 56, bad no shelter except the dirty shawLsbe 
pulled tighter overiter head: ' 

All around were tbe shatteredrcmains of the Shirwa Labor 
Camp, a city of shacks where thousands of impoverished 
migrant workers lived until June 9, when a cyclone roared 
across die tidal flats with 100-mile-an-hoiir winds pushing a 
wall of water at least eight feet high. 

As many as 10,000 workers, most of whom earned a living 
scraping sea salt from the sun-baked flats, were swept away in 
India's deadliest natural disaster in five years. Bui this country 
of 950 million people has absorbed the loss of life in stride. 


Even as bodies still wash ashore, to be doused with 
kerosene and cremated on the spot to fend off disease, new 
workers are traveling here to take their place, and slums 
dangerously close to the water’s edge are being rebuilt 

The tragedy in Kandla, India's busiest industrial port, 560 
miles (900 kilometers) southwest of New Delhi, illustrates a 
sad troth about the poorest people in one of the world's 
poorest nations. 

Drivers who hit a cow on the streets of New Delhi face the 
veiy real threat of being attacked by a mob furious over the 
death of a sacred animal. But when thousands of people from 
society’s flimsy bottom rung (be in a place like Kandla, there 
is a collective shrug of resignation: Its tragic, but it's simply 
the way things are for the very poor. 

As Tejabhai Desai, a local development official, said 
recently. “No one bothered about these people when they 
lived. Now who cares once they’re dead?'’ Suhas Chakraa, of 

See INDIA, Page 4 



‘King of the Cowboys’ Is Dead 

Roy Rogers, 86, Actor and Singer, Made a Legendary Mark 


Roy Rogers and 
Trigger performing 
tbeir signature stunt, 
an image now 
imprinted on the 
American memory. 


New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Roy Rogers, a factory worker's 
son from Cincinnati who became Hollywood's most 
beloved ringing cowboy and an American legend, 
died Monday of heart failure. He was 86, and lived 
with Ids wife and co-star. Dale Evans, on their ranch 
in Apple Valley near Victorville, California. 

At his peak in the decade after tbe end of World 
War n, Mr. Rogers was consistency the most popular 
cowboy star in America, succeeding Gene Autry and 
William (Hopalong Cassidy) Boyd as “King of the 
Cowboys.” A survey conducted by Life magazine 
among children found that when they were asked 
whom they most wanted to be like, Mr. Rogers 
rivaled Franklin D. Roosevelt and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

His hallmarks as an actor, in whatever role he 
played, were simplicity and wholesomeness imbued 
in a character who always seemed gentle, even when 
the action was fierce and the bad guys were at thezr 
meanest. In time he evoked a vanishing America of 
happy trails, when men tipped their hats to ladies and 
sang sentimental songs around the warm glow of a 


campfire. 
Mr. Roj 


r. Rogers willingly shared tbe limelight with his 
wife. Dale Evans, who frequently joined him in 
singing — their theme song was ‘ ‘Happy Trails’ ’ — 
and kept him out of hann*s way on any comber of 
occasions; with George (Gabby) Hayes, his gar- 
rulous, rough-hewn sidekick, and with Trigger, the 


golden palomino who was as clever as he was 
beautiful to behold, deserving of his title “The 
Smartest Horse in the Movies.” 

Mr. Rogers first saw Trigger among many horses 
who were auditioning for the role of his faithful 
stallion in ’‘Under Western Stars.” the movie that 
began his career in 1938. 

“I got on him and rode him 100 yards and never 
looked at another horse,” Mr. Rogers later recalled, 
describing Trigger as “the best thing that ever 
happened” to him. 

Trigger, who cost $2,500 in 1938, was most re- 
sponsive to Mr. Rogers’s teaching and kindness and 
learned many tricks. 

Imprinted in the minds of generations of Amer- 
icans is the memory of Trigger rearing up mag- 
nificently on his hind legs while Roy Rogers waves 
his hand toward the big Western sky. When Trigger 
(tied at the age of 33 in 1965, the Smithsonian 
Institution wanted to display him in Washington. But 
Mr. Rogers had him mounted (not stuffed) and he 
remains the most popular attraction at the Roy Ro- 
gers-Dale Evans Museum in Victorville, Califor- 
nia. 

Roy Rogers was the star of 91 feature motion 
pictures and 102 half-hour television films. For many 
Americans, the titles of his films read like a reverie of 
Saturday matinees at the local Bijou: “In Old Cali- 

See ROGERS, Page 6 


In Soccer Semifinal, Promise of a ‘Beautiful Game 9 


By William Gildea 

Washington Post Service 


MARSEILLE — It will be Ronaldo 

versus the “Clockwork Orange. It will 

be two ardent groups of fans providing a 
colorful backdrop of yellow and orange, 
of fervor and faith. It will be a counuy 
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that has never missed a World Cup finals 
and won a record four times against one 
that is eager to shed a history of near 
misses and win its first World Cup. 

Brazil and the Netherlands will meet 
on Tuesday night for the right to play for 
the Cup next Sunday against France or 
Croatia. 

It would be hard to ask for two more 
attractive representatives of South 
American ana European soccer for this 
march in this southern French port 
city. 

If Brazil and the Netherlands live up 
to their promises of the last two days, 
their semifinal could be historic. Players 
from both teams promise their versions 
of “a beautiful game,” the name the 
Brazilians have given the sport when it 
is played the way they prefer. Both 
fftaww promise offense and flair in their 
distinctive styles. 

This will be a night when thousands 


at the Stede Velodrome and millions on 
television will be watching the most 
celebrated player in the World Cup, the 


21-year-old Ronaldo. The reviews on 
his Cup performances to date have been 
mixed. Many thought he would have 
more than three goals by now. 

But he has been as valuable creating 
goals as he usually is scoring them. 
Twice in timely fashion he set up goals 
to help Brazil edge Denmark, 3-2, in the 
quarterfinals. Since Bebeto, Rivaldo 
and Cesar Sampaio have also scored 
three times, the Dutch defenders cannot 
watch just one man. 

The Dutch have only one three-goal 
scorer, Dennis Bergkamp, but in Patrick 
Khuvert they have a brilliant young 
striker who against Argentina on Sat- 
urday suggested that he is returning to 
form. 

Ronaldo will be facing Jaap Siam, 
who cost Manchester United $15 mil- 
lion, a record transfer fee for a defender. 
This is not to say that Ronaldo and 
Brazil’s tournament are about to end, 
because Siam had trouble containing 
Argentina's Gabriel Batistuta. Siam 
will need help. 


“Ronaldo is very fast, and you must 
not let him turn and come toward you 
with the ball because that is his 
strength,” Siam said the other day at the 
Dutch camp on the Cote d'Azur. “You 
must mark him tight and make him play 
with his back to you. It’s important not 
to let him control the ball too easily.” 
“I don’t think Brazil is a much 
stronger team than Holland,'' he added. 
“I’ve seen them play a number of teams, 
and I don’t think it’s going how they want 
it to go. Norway beat them. Denmark 
came very close. So why can’t we?" 

The Dutch promise thal they will not 
“adjust" to Brazil’s game. “We will 
not play defensively,” Siam said. 

Bat none of tbe Dutch talk about what 
happened to Chile when it attacked 
Brazil in the Round of 16. That was a 
thrilling Saturday evening at Parc des 
Princes in Paris, as thousands of fans 
from both countries celebrated the game 
in duplicate outpourings of joy. When 

See DUTCH, Page 20 


AGENDA 


Clinton Will Visit 
Yeltsin in the Fall 

WASHINGTON ( AP> — Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton has agreed to 
hold talks in Moscow in September 
with the Russian president, Boris 
Yeltsin. 

A White House official an- 
nounced plans for the meeting on 
Monday, but exact dates for the trip 
were not immediately available. 

The Russians had been pressing 
President Clinton to visit Moscow 
this summer, but the administration 
said it would prefer to wait until the 
Russian Parliament bad ratified the 
START-2 nuclear arms treaty. 

Mr. Clinton's decision to go this 
fall appears to mean he is wilting to 
wait longer for START-2 ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Clinton said recently he 
would like his next meeting with 
Mr. Yeltsin to include discussions 
of a follow-up treaty making even 
further cuts in nuclear weapons. 
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Gadhafi Trips 
And Breaks Hip 

AL BA YD A, Libya (AP) — The 
Libyan leader Moammar Gadhafi 
fractured a bone in the hip area 
Monday after he tripped and fell 
while exercising, his doctor said. 

The announcement was made 
during a live television broadcast in 
which Mr. Gadhafi lay on a hospital 
bed and welcomed visiting African 
dignitaries. He was to undergo sur- 
gery later Monday. 

Speaking with his bands prop- 
ping up his head, Mr. Gadhafi’s 
voice appeared strong, bur he oc- 
casionally grimaced. 

His left foot, peeking out from 
under the sheet, rested against a 
traction bar attached to the bed. 

The doctor described the injury 
as a “straightforward fracture.” 
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Euro Group 
Is Warned 
To Rein la 
Spending 

Finance Ministers Balk 
At Santer's Demand 
For Reduced Deficits 

By Barry James 

Internaiioihil Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The European Com- 
mission warned Monday that govern- 
ments must do more to reduce budget 
deficits ahead of the introduction of the 
single currency in less than six months, 
but finance ministers indicated that they 
had little intention of going along. 

The meeting of EU finance ministers 
provided a fust public test of Europe's 
willingness to cut government spending 
since 1 1 countries were chosen in May 
to embark on monetary union. 

“I cannot hide a certain unease over 
the trend in national budget deficits,” 
Jacques Santer, president of the Euro- 
pean Commission, the EU's executive 
body, told the finance ministers. 

The commission's warning indicated 
that countries appeared to be slackening 
their efforts to rein in deficits, while an 
upturn in economic growth has eased 
thepressure on budgets, analysts said. 

Tne meeting with ministers from 
countries that will adopt the single cur- 
rency, the euro, also was attended by 
Wim Duisenberg, the president of the 
European Central Bank, which offi- 
cially began operations last week. Mr. 
Duisenberg. who has frequently called 
for tighter spending policies and lower 
budget deficits, will lead the new central 
bank in setting European interest rates. 

Mr. Santer said, “All too often you 
have a good budget deficit because of 
the prevailing economic situation. But 
we have to try to ensure that the deficit is 
kept structurally under control.” 

France and other countries resisted 
German attempts earlier this year to 
impose a requirement that any budget 
surpluses be used to correct structural 
budget problems — in other words, 
those not linked to the ebb and flow of 
the economy. The commission said it 
expected only Ireland, the Netherlands 
and Finland to reduce structural bor- 
rowing needs in 1999. 

Experts said that Mr. Santer’s warn- 
ing reflected concern that unless their 
finances were in order, countries might 
not be able to deal on their own with 
problems such as an economic down- 
turn affecting a particular industry or 
region. The currency union makes no 
provision for transferring resources 
from one area to another. 

Under the criteria for joining the 
single currency, countries are supposed 
to run up deficits of no more than 3 
percent of gross domestic product, and 

See EUROPE, Page 6 


Manpower Inc. 
Is Shaken Up in 
Power Struggle 


By Alan Friedman 

Imernurionaf Herald Tribune 

ROME — A power straggle has 
triggered a global management shake- 
up at Manpower Inc., the temporary 
employment service that is by some 
measures the world's largest employer, 
sources inside and outside the company 
said Monday. 

The Brussels-based chairman of 
Manpower's European and Asian op- 
erations, who is also the company's 
chief financial officer, resigned Mon- 
day, and a handful of top executives in 
Europe are also expected to leave. 

The divisions began at the heart of 
Manpower’s most important market, 
Europe, and follow declining group 
earnings and speculation on Wail Street 
that the company might be a takeover 
target- 

Company insiders and industry 
sources said that the Brussels-based 
chairman, Jon Chaii, had fallen out with 
Mitchell Fromstem. 70, chairman of the 
Milwaukee-based company. 

The issues that divided the chairman 
and Mr. Chait, who was seen by some 
industry analysts as his heir apparent, 
included whether or not to expand tbe 
business through acquisitions and bow 
to market temporary employment ser- 
vices across Europe. 

Mr. Fromsiein, in a telephone in- 
terview Monday, agreed that he and Mr. 
Chait had differed cm these issues, bat 
contended that “what we are putting 
into place is a reorganization of our 
senior management structure that is de- 
signed to shorten lines of comm uni- 

See MANPOWER, Page 6 
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One Noti on. Divisible / Australia s ‘Us-First* Champion 


An Ultranationalist Feeds a Melting Pot’s Discontent 


By Kevin Sullivan 

Washington Post Service 


C ANBERRA — Pauline Han- 
son walked onto a stage dec- 
orated with dozens of posters 
of herself wrapped in the 
Australian flag. A woman who has 


tended bar, run a fish- and- chips shop 
and “bad her fair share of life’s 


knocks,” she looked out this recent 
evening at 160 other white, middle- 
class, “normal Australians,” and 
gave them what they came to hear. 

Ms. Hanson, a member of Parlia- 
ment, said aborigines were being un- 
fairly indulged by affirmative action 
programs and lavish welfare benefits. 
She said Asian immigrants were 
threatening the Australian way of life, 
taking Australian jobs and bringing 
drugs, violent crime and disease to 
this outpost of British and European 
settlers at the bottom of the world. 

Ms. Hanson is wnMumatir of a phe- 
nomenon seen in a number of rich, 
predominantly white countries that, 
like Australia, are struggling to come 
to terms with new racial diversity. In 
some cases immigration has sparked a 
backlash, giving rise to a lightning- 
rod political Egore who electrifies 
people by saying things they may be 
asham ed to say themselves. 

There is no doubt over the ethnic 
origin of some 90 percent of disease 
earners, said Ms. Hanson, 44, her 
brow darkening beneath her brush of 
crayon-orange hair . “And yet,” she 


said, “if you speak of this it is said yon 
are racist.” The crowd clapped and 


Living in Color 

How nations manage diversity 
Second of three articles 


hollered “Hear. 1 Hear!" 

For 40 minutes she continued her 
angry recital of how immigrants, 
blacks and foreign 
interests are — 
threatening to de- 
stroy traditional 

Australian society. 

The mechanics 

and government workers and sheep 
farmers and retirees in her audience 
cheered louder and louder as she 
spoke, while outside a noisy group of 
student protesters carrying signs in 
English and Chinese shouted, “Rac- 
ists out!” and “Hanson scum!” 

Ms. Hanson's initial speech in Par- 
liament two years ago — in which she 
said Australia was in danger of being 
swamped by Asians who “have their 
own culture and religion, form ghettos 
and do not assimilate” — started a 
fiery national debate that is still being 
argued across the country at family 
dinner tables, on the radio talk shows 
and in Parliament 
For months, it appeared that after 
rising dramatically, the popularity of 




AUa faritt/Ibe' lUhfaglaa ft* 


Pauline Hanson, leader of the One Nation Party, draws 
immigrants’ ire , but her Utflamrnatory rhetoric taps into the 
disenchantment of i chat she calls * normal Australians.* 


Ms. Hanson and One Nation — the 
ulrranationalist party she founded — 
had begun to dwindle. But that 
changed dramatically last month, when 
One Nation received 23 percent of the 
vote in elections in Ms. Hanson 's home 
state of Queensland. Her party's can- 
didates won 1 1 seats in the state leg- 
islature, and its share of the vote na- 
tionally has risen to about 13 percent. 

"1 think I've woken Australians 
up,” Ms. Hanson said in an interview 
a few weeks before the Queensland 
election, sitting on a Naugahyde 
couch in a hallway at her tuna-raiser 
here in Australia's capital. 

Her followers had gathered at 
tables set up 
around the par- 
quet dance floor 
and the mirrored 
stage of the Jam- 
ison Inn, upstairs 
». The faife- 
for dinner and the 


from a drive-up 
fnl each paid S3 
chance to meet Ms. Hansoo. 

Ms. Hanson and many critics agree 
that the appeal of her “us first ” 
message was one reason immigration 
quotas were reduced by nearly 20 per- 
cent in the last two years, and why the 
government is weighing further cuts. 

Prime Minister John Howard’s 
government denies that Ms. Hanson 
influenced the cuts, citing economic 
realities — notably, the 9 percent un- 
employment rate. Though many econ- 
omists disagree, Ms. Hanson and Mr. 
Howard say that increased immigra- 
tion means increased unemployment. 

Many people say they believe that 
Mr. Howard 's political calculations al- 


lowed Ms. Hanson to become a na- 
tional figure two years ago. The prime 
xniruster waited eight riHjnths after Ms. 
Hanson's first speech in Parliament to 
denounce her, and then he did so in 
qualified language, perhaps being care- 
ful not to alienate her conservative fol- 
lowers. Most analysts say they believe 
that if Mr. Howard had immediately 
denounced Ms. Hanson’s inflamma- 
tory rhetoric, be might have blown out 
her tires before she got off the runway. 
Now there is such bad blood between 
the two that Mr. Howard recently said 
one of Ms. Hanson's statements 
“verges on the deranged.” 

Australia is a changed place be- 
cause of Ms. Hanson. Even those who 
despise what she says acknowledge 
that she has pushed the country to talk 
openly about a taboo subject. 

“I believe that in retrospect Ms. 
Hanson will be seen as the piece of grit 
which produced the ma gnifi cent pearl 
of '90s Australian anti-racism,” said 
Michael Duffy, columnist for The 
Australian, a daily newspaper. “I 
think many Australians feel a lot bet- 
ter about themselves thanks to Ms. 
Hanson, if she had not existed, we 
would have had to invent her.” 


M ANY people here express 
pride in Australia's evo- 
lution from an insulated 
colony of about 7 million 
mainly British and Irish settlers at the 
end of World War n into one of the 
most culturally and ethnically diverse 
societies in the world. Since the end of 
the official “White Australia’ '“policy’ 
in 1973, which limited immigration for 


most of this century to those of West- 
ern European descent, Australia has 
become a melting pot of people from 
more than ISO nations. Almost a 
quarter of fee 18 million people here 
were bran overseas, in Britain, con- 
tinental Europe, Asia, Latin America, 
the former Soviet Union or the Middle 
East. Sincefee Vietnam War, Australia 
has been one of the world's biggest 
recipients of immigrants. It accepted 
about 200.000 Vietnamese and other 
Southeast Asian refugees — more than 
any nation except fee United States. 

Sydney today is a vibrant and col- 
orful community filled wife fee food, 
art and fashion of a rainbow of cul- 
tures. Its universities are filled with 
high-achieving immigrant students, 
mosques and Buddhist temples attract 
thousands of worshipers, and mul- 
tinational businesses locate here in 
part to take advantage of the well- 
educated, multilingual week force. 

Aust ralia has also benefited from 
closer ties wife Asia. Before the recent 
regional financial crisis began, about 
two-thirds of Australia’s exports went 
to Japan, South Korea, Taiwan. China 
and other Asian nations. 

Malcolm McGregor, a columnist 
and political strategist, said anti-im- 


migration sentiment had risen partly 
because of Australia's political 


changes in the past 30 years, which 
min or those in the United States. 

He said the Australian Labor Party, 
die main liberal party, had lost much 
support from organized labor. Cath- 
olics and other traditional backers. 
Just as the Democratic Party did in 
America, Labor maintained its liberal 


agenda as the nation drifted to the 
ri ght. The party’s blue-collar core 
began to see its social and pocketbook 
issues better represented by the prime 
minister’s Liberal Party, which, de- 
spite its nama, is the nation's main 
conservative party. 

But conservatives found problems of 
their own even after they regained con- 
trol of Parliament in 1996 for the first 
time in more than & decade. Supporters 
herama fHsiThi&i oned with a govern- 
ment that sometimes seemed more 
committed to helping Indonesia and 
Thailand than to protecting AnstraEan 
jobs. The two mam parties were faaEog 
their core constituents, fee economy 
was relatively weak aod unemploy- 
ment was staying high. Angry voters 
were ready for a new voice, especially 
one as angry as Ms. Hanson's. 


A FTER two years of bruising 
setf-reflecnon about Ms. 
Hanson and her issues, it is 
dear that most Australians 
agree that her message is too extreme. 
But One Nation’s success in fee 
Queensland election proves that the 
anger she tapped is alive and growing. 
And as it grows, Australia ns careening 
toward a national election 
revolving largely aroond race issues. 

Tn recent rptwitfu^ Parliament has 
twice rejected Prime Minister 
Howard’s proposals to effectively scale 
back latid rights won by Australia's 


350,000 aborigines in fee high court 
The court in 1996 said that aboriginal 
people could claim some rights to vast 
tracts of land leased from tbe gov- 
emment by ranchers and tzzinezs. 

The decision caused an uproar. 
Many saw it as a just decision for 


native people who were pushed off 
rad by European settlers in die 


their land 
last 200 years and are now a dis- 
advantaged minority facing serious 
social problems. Others saw it as a 
attempt at justice Tin— 
ly gave away the rights of ranchers 
and miners. 

Mr. Howard, while notin g past in- 
justices to the aborigines, said that he 
thought fee pendulum had now swu ng 
too far toward them, and that he in- 
tended to ask Parliament again to limit 
fee effect at tire court’s derision. But 
to avoid a third rejection by Parlia- 
ment — : which could trigger early 
national elections wife racial over- 
tones — Mr. Howard last week mod- 
erated the land-rights legislation, giv- 
ing aborigines concessions without 
further antagonizing rural lease-hold- 
ers. He called Am last-minute deal “an 
honorable compromise,” but abori- 


ginal spokesmen said srapepfDt^o&it^ 
might be challenged forte 


Opposition 
In Nigeria 
Calls for New; 
Government 
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Agettcr Fnatce-Pretse 

ABUJA, Nigeria — Wife a U.S. del- 
egation arriving in Nigeria to meet fee 
new military' leadership, a prominent 
Nigerian opposition group called Mon- 


day for Moshood AbiobC the detained 1 _ 
sitiooal gov*’ 1 f 


politician, to bead a transitional 


The ymrinwal coordinator of the Joint 
Coalition of Nigeria, Gan; Faw efainmi, 
told reporters that fee group “is ready tq 
pot the lives of irs members on the 1 ine to 
achieve democracy.” 

The current military regime should 
repeal decrees limiting political free- 
dom, hand over power to a govemmera 
headed by Mr. AfcoU and then with* 
draw to barracks, Mr. Fawehix&ni said.. 

Mr. Abida, fee presumed winner of 
elections in 1993 annulled by the mil- 
itary, st olid then convene a sovereign 
naHfwml conference to work out a new; 
constitution. 


of the arrival of the UJS. delegation, led 
by Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs Thomas Pickering. The Amer- 
icans were to meet the new military 
ruler. General Abdulsakun Abubakar, 
on Tuesday. . r 

The mission is to "discuss steps we 
think could facilitate fee transition te 
democratic civilian government in Nin 
geria,” the State Depanmem spokes* 
man, James Rubin, said last week In 
Washington. 

General Abubakar took over on June 
9 after fete death of General Sani 
Abacha, who bad made his country ap 
internatio nal pariah over fee military's 
continued rule human rights abus- 
es. 


The ITS. visit marks the first attempt 
by Washington to open a new chapter in 
relations wife Nigeria, Africa's most 
populous country and the fifth largest 
oil supplier to the Heated States. 

Two weeks ago, a British Foreign 
Office mmknwr and European Union 
envoy, Tony Lloyd, met General 
Abubakar, and last week fee United 
Nations secretary-general, Kofi Annan, 
and fee head ot fee Commonwealth, 
Emeka Anyaoku, both paid four-day 

visits Jbere- & 

A report in the state-run Daily Times 
said Monday feat General Abubakar 
wa&con&ideDqg delaying fee military's 
pro mi se d handover to a civilian regime 
by TCntembs to ©ember 1999 in order 
to make potiticaircSoans. 

This would prpbairiy mean feat the 
' i some role in goy% 
felfesed^. 7 Abioi; 
role, if any. r 



On-Time Arrival for a New Hong Kong Handover 


TRAVEL UPDATE 
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By Mark Landler 

New York Tutus Service 


HONG KONG — The 
grandest new airport in Asia 
opened here at dawn Monday 
to generally upbeat reviews, 
though computer glitches 
temporarily darkened huge 
screens showing baggage- 
claim and flight information. 

Hong Kong officials de- 
scribed the disruptions as 
“teething" and said they 
were fixing them as quickly 
as they cropped up. The tech- 
nical problems caused delays 
for some arriving passengers 
and confusion for departing 
ones, as they wandered the 
vast expanse of the terminal 
ites. 


Still, the $20 billion airport 
had a for less chaotic opening 
day than fee new Kuala Lum- 
pur Tntemarinnal Airport, 
which opened last week with 
delayed flights and bags, and 

inarf«]nare taxis. 

Hong Kong International 
Airport began service at 6:20 
AM., when a Cathay Pacific 
747 from New York touched 


down on the runway, which is 
built on reclaimed land just 
off Lantau Island, west of 
Hong Kong. 

The flight landed barely six 
hours after Cathay Pacific’s 
last plane lifted off from Kai 
Tak, marking fee end of this 
73-year-old doyenne of air- 
ports, which won the hearts of 
some people for its in-town 
location and stopped the 
hearts of others wife its spec- 
tacular, rooftop-skimming 
approaches. 

In a frenetic few hours after 
midnight, Hong Kong offi- 
cials moved the contents of 
Kai Tak 19 miles west to fee 
new airport in a massive land, 
air, and sea operation. It is not 
the first time a city has 
switched airports in a one-day 
move — Denver and Munich 
both did it But no munici- 
pality has attempted to do so 
on quite fee same scale. 

Starting shortly before fee 
last plane took off and the run- 
way lights at Kai Tak Airport 
were switched off, a convey of 
1,100 vehicles began rumbling 
out of fee airport and onto 


closed-off residential streets. 

At a dock next to the run- 
way, cranes were busy load- 
ing baggage loaders, pallet 
pushers and other assorted 
airport vehicles onto 14 
barges, which later steamed 
through Victoria Harbor to 
fee new airport Thirty-one 
passenger planes transported 
still more equipment from the 
old airport to its giant suc- 
cessor. 

And what of the person 
who was supervising this vast 
movement of men and ma- 
teriel — an operation the local 
government has been com- 
paring to D-Day? 

“It’s all in the p lanning . 
Panic doesn’t help,’' said fee 
police superintendent, Steve 
Wordsworth, as he monitored 
fee beehive of activity on a 
bank of television and radar 
screens from his airport com- 
mand center. 

Still, Mr. Wordsworth ac- 
knowledged that his ice-wa- 
ter-in-veins demeanor was a 
bit of an act. The move posed 
immense logistical chal- 
lenges: a crowded, winding 


route, a tight timetable, and 
sporadic heavy rain. And the 
new airport could not open 
without the equipment from 
the old one. 

The new Hong Kong air- 
port comes wife a host of su- 
perlatives: the world's largest 
terminal, one of the world's 


passenger to depart from the 
airport, following a dedica- 


Pamplona Festival Begins 


tion ceremony on Thursday. 
Eight hours later, Air Faroe 


It is also fee second-most-ex- 
pensive airport in history, 
after Kansar International in 
Japan — a distinction that is 
raising eyebrows at a time 
when the Asian economic 
crisis has depressed air travel 
in fee region. 

Hong Kong '5 airport hand- 
over has generated more in- 
terest here than any event 
since the former British 
colony reverted to Chinese 
rule. Hong Kong marked the 
first anniversary of that mile- 
stone last week, with back-to- 
back visits from Presidents Ji- 
ang Zemin and Bill Clinton. 

The local newspapers put 
tiie visits in the context of fee 
new airport. They noted that 
Mr. Jiang became the first 


One landed at the airport, 
making Mr. Clinton the first 
passenger to arrive there. 

Even. Mr. Clinton ex- 
pressed little regret about the 
end of Kai Tak — saying in a 
speech after he arrived here 
last week that landing there 
was “one of the most exciting 
and uncertain experiences” 
of his lifetime. 


PAMPLONA, Spain (Reuters) — Tens of 
thousands of bullfighting aficionados de- 


doused eaefa other in chanK 
_ . rad traced themselves for fee- 
estival's focal poafct — the hall runs. 


sccnded on Pamplona on Monday to mark the 
start of the annual running of fee bulls festival, 
a nine-day orgy of wine and bravado. 

To the cries of “Viva San Ftamin!” a 
Socialist town council member, .Concha 
Fernandez de Pinedo, ignited fee chupinazo 
firework rocket in fee city’s packed Plaza 
Castillo to officially start the San Fer mi n 
festival. 

Wild cheers erupted from the thousands of 
revelers examined into Pamplona’s narrow 


Three new fires were raging Monday in 
central Greece after a weekend neat wave that 
claimed at least nine lives and destroyed 
dozens of housea. (AFP)£ 
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Japan Airtiifes Co., Japan’s biggest air- 
line, announced in Tokyo it has reached &- 
marketing agreement wife Swissair, Europe’s; 
fifth-lajgest antihe* as the companies fry to- 
cut costs and improve their access to each! 
other’s regions. (Bloomberg)', 
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North America Europe 

Warm and Humid in the Pleasant with some tun- 
Northeast Wednesday; it shine in London Wednes- 
may thunderstorm Thura- day and Thursday, but 
day. than pleasant Friday, windy and cooler with 
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east with [uat scattered moat 0 / France wfl be dry 
afternoon thunderstorms, and oomtorteble. Sunny 
Pleasant In the northern and warm In Madrid. It rmty 
Plains and the Northwest thunderstorm In Rome 
Monsoon thunderstorms Wednesday, then dry and 
wUI Are up In the South- cooler. Cool with showers 
west In southeast Europe. 
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Firefighters Gaia Ground Against Biases 


The Associated Press 

BUNNELL, Florida — With fire- 
fighters gaining ground, more than 

40,000 residents of Flagler County were 

allowed to return home Monday, and 
authorities said all but a handful of the 
county’s houses had escaped riaitwwy 
■' The fires forced the evacuation of the 
. entire county on Friday. Officials had 
■Reared that four fires in the ansa would 
‘ merge and bum all the way to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

• “We are pleased the tide has turned 
to some extent, at least temporarily, ” 
Lieutenant Governor Buddy MacKay 
said in Tallahassee. 

About 97 percent of the houses in 
Flagler County escaped the fires, said 
Sheriff Robert McCarthy. About 40 to 
50 homes were damaged or destroyed, 
but officials were still cheririwo to get a 
firmer count Some 49£00 acres 
(1 9,830 hectares) of- the county had been 
charred. 

' Temperatures Monday were forecast 
to rise to near 100 degrees Fahrenheit- 
(38 centigrade), whir* was the high on 
Sunday afternoon. 

There is a 50 percent chance of T ain 
the rest of this week, but a storm build- 
ing in the Caribbean is not likely to reach 
the area. Officials have said it will take 
more than 10 inches (25.4 centimeters) 

■ of rain to extinguish the flames. 

: Although officials said toe fires that 
have ravaged northeastern Honda for . 
more than a month ebbed in intensity 
Sunday, there were scattered flare-ups. 
Plumes of smoke lined the sky for miles, 
and flames dotted many stretches of 
woods. 

The firestorm had devoured some 
458,300 acres since the end of May. 
State officials estimate that nearly 2,000 
fires have damaged or destroyed 222 
homes and businesses and injured 
nearly 100 people, many of them fire- 
fighters. 

Only one death has been reported, an 
elderly man who suffered a heart attack 
Friday while being moved from a nurs- 
ing home. 

' “We think it’s miraculous there 
hasn’t been more deaths,” Mr. MacKay 
said. 

' The cost of fighting toe fires has 
topped SI 16 millio n and losses are es- 
timated at .$276 million. The federal 
government has contributed $66 mil 
‘ lion. More than 100,000 people had 
been evacuated from their homes, 
though many were allowed to retain 
during the weekend 
' The damage has been concentrated in 
three counties along toe Atlantic coast. 


POUTS CAL 


from St. Augustine to near the Kennedy 
Space Center. 

.The Florida Highway Patrol said sev- 
eral roads closed because erf toe fires 
would bet 
County residents. 

However, alOO-mile (160-kilorae- 
ter) section of Interstate 95 from near 
Jacksonville to Cocoa Beach remained 
closed. 

Wztoin an boar after the 
County evacuation order was 
traffic on Route 1 topeared norm _ 

At the Bunnell Thnftway, toe city’s only 
supermarket, toe manager, Tom Hub- 
bard, prepared for an inundation. 

“People will be needing the staples 
of life,” he said. 

“They’ll go home and look in their 
refrigerator and see toe milk is out of 
date.” 

Among the returning residents, Jdhn 
Livingston said his house was inhab- 
itable, but the roof was leaking after 
being budded by toe heat 

Authorities said late Sunday that they 
knew of no mere active fires in hard-hit 
Brevard County. 



Starr Decides 
Not to Issue 
Partial Report 
On Clinton 


Win kunB/Hrn!*T* 

Some of more than 5,000 firefighters in Florida resting before going out to beat back the raging wildfires. 


CIA Seeks 6 Curmudgeon 9 to Signal Its Mistakes 


By James Risen 

New YorkTbms Service 


WASHINGTON — In a classified report on bow to 
it dangerous intelligence miscalculations, toe 
Intelligence Agency has zeroed in on early- 
warning systems, starting with an obscure post in 
charge of contrary thinking that does not conform with 
the often predictable views of “experts.” 

In February, the national intelligence officer for 
warning. Robot Vickers, found himself at toe center 
of toe debate over whether India would test a nuclear 
device. 

His job entailed arguing against conventional re- 
actions to problems. 

But after supervising a debate among specialists 
from the CIA and other agencies, Mr. Vickers ac- 
cepted their consensus that India's new government, 
led by a Hindu nationalist party, would not conduct 
nuclear tests. 

His decision not to challenge toe specialists is now 
seen in the intelligence world as a key incident in a 
long chain of missteps by officials throughout toe U.S. 
government that contributed to one of the worst known 
U.S. intelligence failures in recent years. 

In May, India startled the world by announcing it 
had detonated five nuclear devices. 

A classified report on the intelligence lapse, pre- 
pared by a retired admiral, David Jeremiah, a former 


vice chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, says toe 
intelligence services need to find new ways ' to issue 
warnings by tnalring sure that “contrarian” views are 
heard. 

In response to the report, John Gannon, chairman of 
the interagency National Intelligence Council, is plan- 
ning to expand toe use of panels of outside experts, 
known inside toe CIA as Red Teams, to challenge toe 
conclusions and assumptions of CIA career analysts. 

But toe Red Teams could cause problems, too. Such 
outside expats were used once before and they created 
poisonous rivalries, hi the mid-1970s, the Ford ad- 
ministration used an outside panel of conservative 
e xp e r ts, known as Team B, to discredit career CIA 
analysts who were regarded by Republicans as being 
too soft on toe Soviet Union. 

Soon, Team B got toe reputation of being just as 
predictable as the conventional wisdom it was sup- 
posed to counterbalance. 

Senior U.S. officials say they will be careful not to 
allow toe new teams to be tinged by such partisanship, 
and stress that they will be used on a selected basis. 

But such outside advice is unlikely to be considered 
a replacement for toe full-time, in-house warning 
officer post, which was created in 1979 as a position on 
toe National Intelligence Council in the wake of 
demands in Congress for intelligence reforms. 

The officer is responsible for making certain that toe 
United States does not find itself caught off guard by a 


war or other major crisis. In particular, the warning 
officer is supposed to focus on potential flash points 
that are sources of controversy among experts or need 
to be of greater concern to policymakers. By defin- 
ition, that means toe job calls for unconventional 
thin king . 

“When they created the job, they were trying to 
institutio nalize the role of devil's advocate,” said a 
former director of central intelligence, Robert Gates, 
who conducted a still-classified study of the warning 
process while he was at toe agency. 

The danger is that the warning officer can be easily 
disregarded as the agency’s professional Cassandra, 
known for always warning of worst-case scenarios. 

“You have to maintain your credibility,” said one 
official. * ‘You can’t warn on everything, or else no one 
will take you seriously.” 

“We worked this problem time and time again, and 
it’s very difficult to get the right approach,” Mr. Gates 
said. “If you have a warning officer who always takes 
a minority view, then he gets the reputation for crying 
wolf. 

“And the worst part of toe problem is that even 
when the warning officer is doing his job right, he is 
usually going to be ‘wrong,' because toe consensus 
view is usually ‘right.’ ’’ 

U.S. officials say Mr. Vickers, in the post since 
1996, has tried to strike that balance, and is doing his 
intended “are-you-sure?” job even if proved wrong. 


By Helen Dewar 

Washin&ion Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Kenneth Starr, 
the independent counsel, has decided 
against giving Congress an interim re- 
port on his investigation of President 
Bill Clinton, regardless of whether the 
inquiry is finished before lawmakers go 
home to campaign this fall, according to 
Mr. Starr's spokesman. 

Mr. Starr's decision is likely to come 
as a relief to many House members of 
both parties who were not enthusiastic 
about being confronted with an im- 
peachment controversy based on partial 
information before the November 
midterm elections. 

The independent counsel will submit 
a report only when — and if — be 
determines there is “substantial and 
credible information” that crimes have 
been committed, as required by toe in- 
dependent counsel statute, Charles 
Bakaly 3d, an aide to Mr. Starr, said in 
an interview on NBC. 

Asked whether Mr. Stair felt any 
obligation to submit findings to Con- 
gress before it adjourns, presumably in 
early October, Mr. Bakaly said there 
was no “timing element” or “require- 
ment” in toe law. 

As for a partial report if toe inves- 
tigation is not completed before ad- 
journment, he said, “No, there’s not 
going to be one.” He added that Mr. 
Starr would send his report to Congress 
only when he believed that the threshold 
of substantial and credible evidence had 
been raeL The aide offered no clues 
when that might be. 

In another interview, on CNN, Mr. 
Bakaly said he could not say when Mr. 
Starr decided against an interim report. 
A little over a month ago, Mr. Bakaly 
told interviewers that “we have not 
ruled out doing an interim report,” say- 
ing long litigation might otherwise re- 
sult in keeping information from Law- 
makers. But, in the meantime, several 
key House members trade it clear that 
they wanted only a final report. 

Mr. Bakaly also declined to say 
whether Mr. Stan would subpoena Mr. 
Clinton to go before a grand jury in toe 
Monica Lewinsky case, but said “we 
believe that yon can” subpoena a sitting 
president. 

So far, at least for what is known 
publicly, Mr. Stan has asked — but not 
tried to compel — Mr. Clinton to ap- 
pear, and the president has declined. 
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Wanted: A V.S. Ambassador 

WASHINGTON — There are many grand American 
embassies and residences around toe world, including 
those in London, Paris and Prague. But the splendid 
ambassador's residence in Buenos Aires, just having 
undergone a major refurbishing completed this month, is 
. said to be the grandest diplomatic budding of alL 

And yet, the Clinton administration has been having 
trouble finding someone to occupy it The palatial res- 
” idence has been vacant since December 1996, when one 
of President Bill Clinton’s pals, James Cheek, left Since' 
then, toe administration has drifted from one prospect to 
. another, but has yet to put forward anyone. 

President Clinton wanted to send either toe former. 
Houston mayor, Bob Lanier, or toe Nevada governor, 
Robert Miller! 

But Mr. Lanier tod noLwant to go to Argentina and Mr. 

Miller, after many people urged him to stay in Nevada, 
also turned it down. 

So then the attention shifted to New York, where an 
Iranian- American businessman, Hassan Nemazee, was 
leading toe pack for a while. 

Then attention drifted for a while to Marife Hernandez, 
a longtime Democratic Party contributor and activist in 
New York City. (WP) 

Gore Gives a Kennedy a Snub 

WASHINGTON — In perhaps the first sign that Vice 
President A1 Gore is preparing to. fight for toe next 
presidential campaign. Representative Patrick Kennedy, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, complained that he was left 
-.off the program of a Social Security foram in his home 
. ‘state because he supported toe presidential aspirations of 
the House minority leader, Richard Gephardt, Democrat 

of Missouri. , . . . . 

It seems the young Kennedy was the only member or 
toe Rhode Island delegation not invited to address the 
town-hall style meeting headlined by Mr. Gore. Even two 
Republicans — Senator John Chafee of Rhode Island and 
Representative Mark Sanford of South Carolina — got a 
.chance to speak to toe crowd of l .000. - 

Mr. Kennedy’s chief of staff, Tony Marchdla, smdtoe 
congressman was 1 ‘rather disappointed by the political 
cold shoulder, but one local columnist descnbedlus 
reaction to the snub as “livid.” 


Quote /Unquote 
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Jesse Jackson, accusing Republicans of ^ducing 
money for low-income energy assistant 

s to help struggling workers: You speak of char 

This is character-deficit disorder. t ^ 


grams 
. acter. 
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union twice as large as any otoer 
. • Authorities are holding a 
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. Vandals defaced an entire ndghborliood in Virginia 

homosexuals. 



ay Take a Loss With Its Victories 


By James F. Smith 

Los Angeles Timer Service 


MEXICO CITY — In state elec- 
tions that could foreshadow the 
2000 presidential race, Mexico’s 
long-dominant party appeared 
headed for victories Monday in two 
of three gubernatorial races but was 
losing a third state where it had 
refused to accept electoral reforms, 
according to exit polls. 

Voter surveys by both broadcast 
networks showed the centrist In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party, or 
PRL winning by 5 percentage points 
in northern Chihuahua state, where 
toe party had chosen its candidate, 
the entrepreneur Patricio Martinez, 
in an open party primary. 

But in Zacatecas state, exit polls 
showed toe Party of the Democratic 


Revolution, or PRD, leading by 4per- 
cent to 5 percent over toe PRL Victory 
would give the left-of-center PRD its 
first governorship and firet major dec- 
imal inroad north of Mexico City. 

The PRD’s candidate in Za- 
catecas, Ricardo Montreal, had de- 
fected from the FRI to the PRD in 
January after toe PRI leadership 
handed the nomination to a party 
insider, Jose Olvera Acevedo, rather 
than hold a primary. 

In Durango, the third northern 
state holding elections Sunday, toe 
PRI was projected to have a strong 
lead in its bid to hold onto toe state, 
a longtime PRI stronghold. 

The exit polls had margins of error 
of 5 percent, which left the Chi- 
huahua and Zacatecas races statist- 
ically close. 

The combined results of a PRI 


victory in Chihuahua and Durango 
and a loss In Zacatecas would be 
powerful ammunition for reformers 
within the PRL who have argued 
that recent defeats demand that the 
party democratize or risk decline. 

In Chihuahua, the FRI appeared on 
the verge of winning bade a state 
governorship for the first time; it lost 
the state to the National Action Party, 
or PAN, in 1992, one of a series of 
PRI electoral losses over toe past 
decade that stung the world's longest- 
ruling political party, which has run 
Mexico since 1929. 

The right-leaning PAN had hoped 
to retain toe Chihuahua governorship 
as a signal of PAN strength as the 
2000 campaign approaches. The de- 
feat woedd be ablow to the party and 
to the outgoing PAN governor, Fran- 
cisco Barrio, often mentioned as a 


potential presidential candidate. 

Officials reported medium to 
heavy turnout of up to 70 percent in 
toe three states, and parly spokesmen 
said no serious incidents were re- 
ported — a sharp contrast to past 
Mexican elections in which allega- 
tions of fraud were widespread. 

Political analysts said toe elections 
would help determine which party 
takes the momentum in a series of 10 
state elections this year, and in the 
initial stages of the campaign for the 
2000pre&idential election. 

“Without doubt, this election 
will have an impact on the road to 
2000,” Mr. Monreal of the PRD 
told reporters as he cast his ballot. 

“If it can be done in Zacatecas, it 
can be done in toe whole country.” 

The PRD made a major advance a 
year ago when its leader, 


Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, won the first 
mayoral election in toe Mexico City 
Federal District The same day, op- 
position legislators also took away 
toe PRTs majority in toe lower house 
of Congress for toe first time. 

Only in 1989 did toe PRI lose its 
first gubernatorial election, in Baja 
California, to the PAN. Since then, 
the PAN has won 5 more of 31 state 
governorships, and proclaimed itself 
well placed to become toe first op- 
position party to defeat the PRI for 
toe presidency in seven decades. 

The PRI. however, looked to the 
state elections to regain its mandate 
for the 2000 election, especially with 
its performance in Chihuahua. The 
party’s recent losses had encouraged 
toe reform movement within toe PRI 
to win approval for reforms such as 
toe internal primaries. 


Muckraking Reporter in Peru Is Target of Press Attacks 


By Clifford Krauss 

New yprifc Times Service 

LIMA — A leading Pe- 
ruvian reporter, Angel Paez, 
is no stranger to trouble. He 
has received anonymous tele- 
phoned death threats for 
years. Marxist terrorists have 
tried to kill him two times. He 
has been accused at different 
points of being a Communist 
and a CIA spy. 

But just when he thought 
he had seen it all, four news- 
papers began subjecting him 
three months ago to a daily 
barrage of articles that ques- 
tioned his character ana pa- 
triotism in a campaign that 
appears to have been orches- 
trated by government security 
officials. 

Day after day, the news- 
papers, which typically spe- 
cialize in soft pornography 
and blood-curdling crime re- 
ports, have been characteriz- 
ing Mr. Paez, 34, a reporter 
with La Republics as a liar 
and merchant of state secrets 
who is on the Ecuadorean 
military payrolL 

The articles about him. and 

to a lesser extent nine other 
newspaper and television 
journalists who have inves- 
tigated government corrup- 
tion and human rights abuses, 
include intimate details of 
their personal lives, political 


which was heaped with files 
of documents, a copy of ex- 
cerpts from toe Pentagon Pa- 
pers, class graduation lists for 
the Peruvian military 
academy and several works 
by Agatha Christie. 

“In truth,” he said, “I 
don’t have a car, not even a 
personal computer.” 


Although the four newspa- 
pers have separate editorial 
staffs, many of the articles 
about the journalists have 
identical headlines and texts. 
The paper that is giving the 
most prominence to the ar- 
ticles, El Tio, began publish- 
ing this year, shortly before 
toe campaign began. All the 


‘If everything they said about me were 
true, Fd be a millionaire. In truth, I 
don’t have a car, not even a personal 
computer.’ 


“If everything they said 
about me woe true, Fd be a 
rmllkmflire,’’Mr.P^zsaidin 
an interview at his desk. 


Peruvian journalists have 
long been subject to arrest, 
bombings, wiretaps and other 
overt forms of censorship. 
But this new campaign, os- 
tensibly by competing news 
organs, has galvanized toe lo- 
cal news media to hold un- 
usual unity protests. The daily 
articles have also inspired a 
solidarity campaign by inter- 
national press groups and 
even drawn the Clinton ad- 
ministration into the fray in 
support of the reporters. 

' ‘This campaign in toe yel- 
low press against specific in- 
vestigative journalists creates 
a climate of intolerance,” 
said toe U.S ambassador. 
Dennis Jett, who recently 
made a highly publicized visit 
to toe office of La Republics 
to lend Mr. Paez and his ed- 
itors moral support “tfs be- 
ing orchestrated by 
someone.” 


papers have small circula- 
tions and cost a few pennies, 
and what little advertising 
they attract comes mostly 
from government agencies. 

President Alberto Fujimori 
has promised an investiga- 
tion, acknowledging that gov - 
eminent officials might be in- 
volved bnt saying that it is 
without his authorization. 
Several Peruvian journalists 
say that they take Mr. 
Fujimori at his word and that 
toe anti-press campaign illu- 
minates fissures between him 
and senior military and in- 
telligence officials. 

The campaign began after 
articles by Mr. Paez about 
arms tr afficking , bribery and 
government purchases of 
armaments that proved to be 
shoddy and overpriced. 

“Those interested in ob- 
taining commissions — bribes 
— are interested in stopping 


these stories,” said Gustavo 
Mo hme Llona. toe owner and 
publisher of La Repnblica. 
*‘We are going to continue 
publishing the truth.” 

Mr. Mohme, who has been 
catlftH a communist and 
“prophet of the devil” in the 
outer papers, said he had con- 
sidered nuing for libel, “but we 
know the court system is con- 
trolled by the government, and 
we would certainly lose.” 

An aiticle on May 25 in El 
Tio headlined “The Traitor 
Paez Sends Secret Army 
Documents Abroad” said, 
“The traitor Angel Paez 
maintains a permanent disin- 
formation campaign against 
the aimed forces.” 

Mr. Paez and other Peru- 
vian journalists say that the 
newspapers have little cred- 
ibility but that their articles 
nevertheless had chilling ef- 
fects. Mr. Paez said he feared 
a common criminal or men- 
tally ill person could take toe 
articles as a green light to 
attack him as traitor. 

He said he was beginning 
to take security measures that 
he learned from studying the 
tactics of the Shining Path, 
including sleeping in different 
homes on different nights and 
traveling to and from work by 
different rentes every day. 

Mr. Paez is investigating 
who is behind the campaign 
aod says he has enlisted an 
informer in the newsroom of 
El Tio who sent Mr. Paez a 
copy of an article that was 
faxed to El Tio the day before 


it was published word for word 
in the tabloid At the top of the 
faxed article was the name and 
fax number of a public rela- 
tions firm owned by Au gusto 
Bresani, a consultant who has 
long worked for toe Peruvian 
army high command. 

Mr. Bresani has denied any 
involvement in toe campaign. 
“It's very clear this is a so- 
phisticated campaign, and 
there's strong evidence it’s 
government orchestrated,'’ 
Joel Simon, toe Americas 
program director at the Com- 
mittee to Protect Journalists, 
said here after a meeting with 
Mr. Fujimori. 


In an interview last week, 
Mr. Fujimori said: “Angel 
Paez continues to investigate, 
and I invite him to continue 
doing so. Nobody slops 
him.” 

Aides to the two owners of 
El Tio said they were out of the 
country. Cesar Auguste Dav- 
ila, director of the newspaper 
El Chino, another one that is 
attacking the journalists, re- 
fused to discuss toe issue. 

Asked whether govern- 
ment officials were behind 
the articles, Mr. Davila 
answered: 

“I can't talk to you about 
this. Have a nice trip. ” 
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Clinton’s Friend Jiang: A Dubious Overselling of the Chinese Leader 


By Steven Erlanger 

New York Times Service 

■ WASHINGTON — President Bill Clinton, on 
his trip to China, seemed to think that he had 
found nis Mikhail Gorbachev in President Jiang 
Zemin. 

The problem is. Mr. Jiang is more likely to be 
C hina ’s Leonid Brezhnev — one of the last 
leaders of the Communist regime, far more in- 
terested in shoring up the party’s monopoly over 
political power than in dismantling it. 

ForeigiLpolicy analysts and even many of Mr. 
Clinton’s Republican opponents consider this to 
have been a very successful trip, even though Mr. 
Clinton, in his characteristic, effort to empathize 
with whomever he meets, had some extraor- 
dinary words of praise for Mr. Jiang that cut 
against the grain of the Chinese leader's record 
and reputation. 

But many of these analysts say dial Mr. Clin- 
ton went too far, even with die usual discount for 
courtesies allowed a president operating on for- 
eign soil. 

They say that neither Mr. Jiang nor the Chinese 
Communist Party give any indication of a will- 
ingness to change the late Deng Xiaoping's man- 
tra of economic reform as necessarily preceding 


political reform. Nor was there any deviation 
from the imperative of single-party govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Clinton called China’s course of economic 
reform and modest increases in personal liberty 
“morally right.” And in his closing press con- 
ference in Hong Kong on Friday, Mr. Clinton 
lauded Mr. Jiang, a 71 -year-old, Soviet-trained 
engin eer and apparatchik, as a man of “imag- 
ination,” “extraordinary intellect” and “very 
high energy.” 

“Profoundly important at this moment m our 
- history when there is so much 

NEWS change going on, be has a good 
anatvctc imagination — he has vision,” 
AliALiaia Mr. Clinton said. “He can imag- 
ine a future that is different from the present.” 
Mr. Clinton also praised Prime Minister Zhu 
Rongji, an economic reformer, saying: ‘ There’s 
a very good chance that China has the right 
leadership at the right time.” 

Others are less convinced. 

“Maybe Jiang has whispered some great 
secret into Clinton’s ears,” said Peter Rodman, a 
former Nixon and Reagan administration official 
now at the Nixon Center. ‘ ‘But 1 think he's wildly 
overstating how fro- this regime is willing to go. 
Something is opening up in China, and there is 


more political ferment, but Jiang is a transitional 
figure. Jiang does not intend the future outcome 
for which Clinton is already praising him.” 

Robert Kagan, a critic of Mr. Clinton’s China 
policy at the Carnegie Endowment, says there is 
too much wishful thinking in the president’s 
words. 

“Clinton declaring Jiang as a reformer and a 
democrat doesn't make it so,” be said. “Have we 
gone back to believing in reform communism? 
The Chinese don't believe in it. Why should 
we?” 

The Chinese world view, Mr. Kagan ami Mr. 
Rodman agree, has been shaped by events of 
1989: within China, with die military crackdown 
on democracy demonstrations in Tiananmen 
Square, and in the Soviet Union, where Mr. 
Gorbachev destroyed the Communist Party by 
trying to reform it and, in the process, lost die 
Soviet empire. 

“Jiang and the whole party have gone to 
school on Gorbachev” as an object lesson, Mr. 
Rodman said. “Gorbachev’s delusion was that a 
benign fonn of communism would be popular in 
a more pluralist system, and he took away the 
coercion. But when you take away the coercion, 
people want the real thing, which is freedom.” 

Richard Haass. foreign-policy director of the 


Brookings Institution, gives Mr. Clinton good 
marks for coating his message in honey. “His 
personal support for Jiang is consistent with die 
posture of encouraging reform, of saying not. 
Tear down this wall, Mr. Gorbachev,’ as Reagan 
did, but very much, *We are with you, not against 
you,’ ” Mr. Haass said. 

Despite Mr. Clinton’s words, die Chinese 
model is clean “economic reform first, then 
political reform as it comes,” Mr. Haass added. 
So when Mr. Clinton eloquently recites die 
American position, that political reform needs to 
precede economic reform and is required for that 
reform to take root, “the' Chinese just smile 
politely and win continue to go their way.” . 

The important moment, Mr. Haass said, is stiQ 
some time off in the future, “when economic 
reform requires more political loosening than die 
political leadership is prepared to provide or to 
give up.” 

Mike Jendrzejczyk, Washington director for 
Human Rights Watch, said mar Mr. Clinton " 
“undermined a successful trip at the 'end by 
overselling” In Mr. Jendrzejczyk’s view, 
“neither side budged an inch, especially on hu- 
man rights.” 

“There is a degree of wishful flrininpg up- 
setting to those who . want a good relationship 


with China, ’’ Mr. Jendrzejczyk said. “Ctimon 
was there to negotiate as well as communicate. 


and die endorsement of him as die man who will 
bring democracy to Cfr™ is another question. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything to base it 

»1 

on. 

The real import of die trip is domestic, Mr. 
Haass noted, saying; “Clinton made an effort to 
win back control of the domestic debate an 
China. This win bity him some time. But the real 
test for the future is less what happens in China 
than what happens here. A lot of the praise for . 
him is temporary, and gnawing.’’ 

Mr. Clinton is already being accused of a form 
of moral relativism. While no one expects him to* v 
adopt the simple moral shorthand of Ronald 
Reagan, who called die Soviet Union an “evil 
empire.” Mr. Clinton’s tactic oflistmg Ameri can 
shortcomings while criticizing Chinese human 
rights violations grated bn numerous ears, Mr. 
Rodman said. 

“Clinton does it whether he’s in a town meet- 
ing in Detroit or Beijing.” Mr. Haass said. “But 
done in China, there is a degree of equivalence in 
that message that I find borderline offensive. 
Whatever our offenses, they are tiny in com- 
pmson.” 


Death Penalty 
Sought in Trial 
Of Japanese 
Cult Defendant 


Age ore France-Pressc 

TOKYO — Japanese prosecutors for 
the first time on Monday sought the death 
penalty for a framer member of the Aum 
Shinrikyo cult charged with murder. 

Kazuaki Okazaki, 37, is one of six 
people, including Shoko Asahara, the 
43-year-old culf guru, charged with 
killing the anti-Aum lawyer Tsutsumi 
Sakamoto, his wife, Satoko. and their 
one-year-old son, Tatsuhiko, in 1989. 

Mr. Asahara is being tried on 17 
charges, including the Sakamoto murders 
and the 1995 sarin nerve gas attack on the 
Tokyo subway that killed 12 and injured 
thousands. Prosecutors in Mr. Okazaki's 
trial said he could have prevented the 
gassing had he spoken out earlier. 

Mr. Okazaki has also been charged 
with the murder, allegedly at Mr. Asa- 
hara’s order, of an Aum member who 
sought to quit the cult. 

A prosecutor told the Tokyo District 
Court that Mr. Okazaki “deserves a 
death sentence'* even though he gave 
police clues about where the Sakamotos’ 
bodies were buried. 

“The criminal responsibility of the 
accused for his role in the killing of the 
four people is extremely grave,” the 
prosecutor said. 

“Okazaki took an active pan in the 
killing as he checked the unlocked door 
of the Sakamotos beforehand,” he said. 
“His act is nothing but selfish in order to 
advance his rank in the cult" 

Mr. Asahara's trial began in April 
1996. The trials of five others charged 
with the Sakamoto murders are also con- 
tinuing. 

Mr. Sakamoto was helping parents 
who wanted their children to leave Aum 
and was preparing to file a lawsuit 
against the sect when he and his family 
disappeared from their apartment in 
Yokohama in November 1989. 

The prosecution sought life impris- 
onment instead of the death penalty for 
Aum’s top doctor, Ikuo Hayashi, for 
spreading the deadly sarin gas. This was 
because his confession had shed light on 
the cult's crimes and led to the arrest of 
Mr. Asahara- Mr. Hayashi. 51, was 
jailed for life in May. 
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INDIA: 10,000 Dead, and a Nation Shrugs 
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BALLOTS, NOT BULLETS — Prince Norodom Ranariddh, who was deposed as a co-prime minis ter of 
Cambodia a year ago, speaking Monday to supporters at an election rally in Aug Tasom. The prince 
declared that he was opposed to the use of violence as a way to settle political differences in the country. 


Phnom. Penh Blast 
Kills Woman in Park 

PHNOM PENH — A grenade ex- 
ploded at a popular children’s amuse- 
ment park in central Phnom Penh on 
Monday night, killing at least one per- 
son and badly wounding six others. 

The police said the grenade ap- 
peared to have been tossed into the 
park from a passing motorbike car- 
rying one or two men. They did not 
suggests motive fra the attack, but said 
they have initially ruled out a political 
connection. 

The blast occurred during the tense 
buildup to a general election scheduled 
for July 26, but there was no obvious 
political target at the site, which is near 
the luxury Cambodiana hotel and Hun 
Sen Park. 

A 19-year-old woman identified as 
Chan Pich Reasey was killed. 

At least one other victim was crit- 


ically, wounded and near death, and the 
other five were in serious condition, 
said an official at Calmette Hospital, 
where the victims were taken. (AP) 

Taiwanese Politician 
Is Invited by Beijing 

TAIPEI — High-ranking officials of 
Taiwan's main opposition party will 
take turns visiting China , signaling a 
softening of Beijing’s policy toward 
advocates of Taiwan's independence, 
officials said Monday. 

“The Chinese authorities have 
agreed to my visit to Xiamen later this 
month to attend a seminar," Chiou 
Ijen, secretary-general of the Demo- 
cratic Progressive Party, said to re- 
porters. 

Mr. Chiou said he was invited to 
attend a seminar in die Chinese south- 
ern coastal city of Xiamen in 1996, but 
Beijing authorities later objected to his 


participation because of the party’s 
pro-inaepeaKlence stance. (Reuters) 

Hanoi Opens Door 
To UN Rights Aide 

HANOI — Vietnam, in a rare sign of 
openness, has agreed to a visit by a 
United Nations special rapporteur on 
religious intolerance, Abdelfattah 
Amor, the Foreign Ministry spokes- 
woman said Monday. 

“We invited Mr. Abdelfattah Amor 
to visit Vietnam based on goodwill so . 
that he will have conditions for a better 
understanding about the policies and 
laws as well as the real situation fra 
religion in Vietnam,” she said 

“This visit is completely not under 
any mandate of the Human Rights 
Commission,” the spokeswoman ad- 
ded leaving it unclear whether Vi- 
etnam had attached any conditions to 
the trip in October. ( Reuters ) 


Continued from Page 1 

the South Asia Humrin Rights Docu- 
mentation Center, said “If yon are poor, 
basically your life haj no value here; a 
cow would get more importance than a 
h uman being. There is no sense of moral 
outrage ag ains t injustices like this that 
take place in India. People just say, 
‘That’s the way it is.’ ” 

Complex forces shape a nation as vast 
as India, and a deadly mixture yielded 
the massive death toll at Kandla. Trying 
to save the millions of Indiana in poverty 
is like standing under a waterfall with a 
spoon: The government’s best efforts 
are swamped by sheer volume. 

Bottom-line business owners have no 
incentive to do Mother Teresa’s work, 
anH they argue dm* they are helping 
simply by giving jobs to the poor — even 
if those jobs eventually kill them. 

Society in general cares when it can 
and ignores when it can't. And the ir- 
repressible poorthemselves, uneducated 
and desperate to survive, make them- 
selves available as a cheap, disposable 
labor force. Add the indifference of 
nature's fury, and India endues piles of 
nameless, burning corpses. 

It is a cycle mat will surely repeat 
itself, and it is the cycle of Mrs. Abem- 
ad’s life. When die storm came roaring 
into the Shirwa camp, she escaped in a 
h uman chain of 60 OT 70 people who 
pushed and swam their way to a three- 
story budding nearby. Her sister and 
four other relatives did not make it. 

Mrs. Ahemad still comes each, day to 
the muddy remains of her wooden tan,- 
poshing debris this way and that for no 
obvious reason. “My heart is feeling too 
much,” she said, as the rain soaked her 
through. “My heart is broken, and my 
mind is not working right.” 

India has been criticized by the United 
States and other nations for spending tril- 
lions to develop unclear weapons rather 
than to improve educati on, health and 
welfare fra millions who live in poverty. 
Last week, the government turned down 
Japan’s offer erf about $300,000 in hu- 
manitarian aid fra die cyclone victims, 
citing its anger over economic sanctions 
imposed by Japan after India conducted 
nuclear tests on May 1 1 and 13. 

Although the government has sent 
food and promised financial aid to the 
cyclone victims and Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee toured the disaster area, 
critics here say the government has done 
too little for the poor of Kandla. 

“If the government was serious 
enough, it had at least 72 hours to warn 
people about die cyclone,” said Miss 
Chaknm. “Bat the government was too 


preoccupied with other political issues. 
The fact that poor people were going to 
die in a cyclone was not on the agenda 
for the government in Delhi.” 

Since the storm, critics say, die gov- , 
eminent has .played down tbe extent of 5 
the damage to keep the public spotlight 
off lax regulation of industries whose 
workers endure miserable health and 
living conditions. Officially, the death 
toll stands at about 1,000, aitfadugh relief 
agencies say it could easily be 10.000. 

The government rejects accusations - 
that it is indifferent to the fate of the 
Kandla victims. Assisted by a wide 
range of private aid stoops, all levels of 
government have helped in the cleanup 
and relief efforts. The government has 
built refugee camps and plans to erect 
permanent settlements for salt workers 
tardier from the dangerous seaside. 

“The picture is being painted dial in 
India there is no law fra poor people; this 
is not a correct picture,” said P.S. 
Gadhavi, a member of Parliament Grom 
Mr. Vajpayee’s governing Bharatiya 
Janata Party who represents Kandla. 

The state and national governments 
also have promised toixovide about 
$2,400 to the families of each of those 
killed — provided they can show pos- /' 
itive proof of death, which win be im- “ 
possible hi The vast majority of cases. 

.There hqve been mass cremations of 
nmfentified bodies, and many simply 
washed onl into, the Gstf of Kutch- Many 
of those who died here had traveled 
halfway across the continent to find jobs 
■in Kaadfa& salT.pens: vast, tow-lying 
tidal baked dry m foe 

blistering sen, js scraped by hand from 
the rocks and mud. 

Salt worfcos go blind from the re- 
flected son and suffer skin disease and 
gangrene at a&nning rates from wounds 
constantly exposed to brine and filth. An 
entire fatuity might work fet days to 
collecta fan of salt, for which they would 
earn less than $4. 

Nearly a month afta: the storm, Kandla. 
is stiH a tapestry of destruction, death and 
roL The storm blew down brick factory 
walls, bent massive cranes in two and. 
tossed 50-foot-high oil storage tanks 
around like tennis balls. Huge stops were ~ 
pushed so far ashore that they must be V 
abandoned. The shacks of Shirwa and 
other laborer camps' exploded into laud-, 
ling when the tidal wave crashed down. 

Bodies were found hanging from elec- 
trical wires 20 feet drove foe ground.. 
Corpses littered tbe streets and washed up- 
on railroad tracks/The place still smells or 
death, with an oveqxwraong stench oT 
decaying soybeans, wheat and other cargo 
rotting in tfterefcfadess£ wetheaL ! 
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A Serb Is First 
To Go on Trial 
For Genocide 
In Bosnia War 


nrurrrs 

THE HAGUE — A Serb accused oi 
organize detention camps has become 
the first person to go to trial on genocide 
charges after Bosnia’s three-year civil 
war. * 


The trial, which opened here Mon- 
'day, involves Milan Kovacevic, 57 a 
hospital director who is charged with 
helping to organize camps in the 
Pnj edor region of northwestern Bosnia 
where Muslims and Croats were raped, 
tortured and killed. 

Mr. Kovacevic was ori ginall y 
charged only with complicity in gen- 
oc ide. But, in an amended version of the 
indictment. 14 counts of genocide, 
crimes against humanity and war crimes 
were added. 

The prosecutor. Brenda Hollis, said 
Mr. Kovacevic had played a key role in 
the "ethnic cleansing" of Prijedor. 

Mr. Kovacevic. dressed casually in a 
white shirt unbunoned at the collar, 
green trousers and sports shoes, pleaded’ 
not guilty to all counts. 

The indictment identifies Mr. Ko- 
vacevic as a senior official of the Ser- 
bian Democratic Party's Crisis Staff in 
, Prijedor municipality. 

The Crisis Staff organized “ethnic 
cleansing,” prosecutors allege. 

Ms. Hollis said that in 1992 non- 
Serbian villages in the region were at- 
tacked by Bosnian Serbs with heavy 
artillery. Non-Serbs were rounded up 
and most were sent to camps. Many did 
not survive. 

“Conditions in the camps were such 
that prisoners would perish/' Ms. Hol- 
lis said. 



H-d Lm*' Apr* r hia«— IVn— 

Milan Kovacevic talking to one of his lawyers Monday at the Hague. 


Frustration in Kosovo for Holbrooke 

Envoy Finds Ethnic Albanians Unwilling, or Unable, to Talk 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 


The indictment charges that detainees 
in camps at Omarska, Keraterm and 
Tmopolje were subjected to sexual as- 
saults. torture, bearings, robbery and 
other forms of menial and physical 
abuse. 

It also says Serbian plans to create a 
separate Serbian territory in Bosnia- 


Herzegovina called for the killing of 
part of the Bosnian Muslim and Bosnian 
Croatian populations to ensure that the 
remainder would not want to return. 

“These crimes resulted in die near 
destruction or actual destruction of Bos- 
nian Muslims and Bosnian Creations in 
the Prijedor region,'' the prosecutor said. 


f'jjg Sm-u-r 

PRISTINA. Yugoslavia — Richard 
Holbrooke, the Li.S. diplomatic 
troubleshooter, slumped into his seat on 
a military plane at the airport here and 
described his frustration at being unable 
to persuade ethnic Albanian leaders to 
begin a meaningful dialogue with the 
Yugoslav government about Kosovo. 

Taking care to apportion blame lo the 
Serbs, who dominate rump Yugoslavia, 
as well as the ethnic Albanians who make 
up 90 percent of Kosovo’s population. 
Mr. Holbrooke said Yugoslavia's refusal 
fora decade to allow self-govemmeni in 
Kosovo had robbed its people of political 
experience. 

One result, he said, is that "as they 
confront twin crises of possible war and 
an opportunity io negotiate, they can't 
seem to get their act together." 

Kosovo is a province of Serbia, die 
dominant republic in what remains of 
Y ugoslavia. consisting now of only Ser- 
bia and neighboring Montenegro. 

After concluding almost three dr s of 
shuttle diplomacy berween ethnic Al- 
banians here in the Kosovo capita and 
Serbian officials in the Yugoslav cap- 
ital. Belgrade, Mr. Holbrooke said he 
had learned how hard it would be to 
settle the crisis soon through dialogue. 

“We are clearly in the early stages of 
a long, difficult negotiation more com- 
plicated than Bosnia," he said. " 

The settlement of the long civil war in 
Bosnia required months of preparation 
and three weeks of hard bargaining un- 
der Mr. Holbrooke's prodding. 

Mr. Holbrooke is the Clinton admin- 
istration's nominee to become chief del- 
egate to the United Nations. 

Mr. Holbrooke said the administra- 
tion had not found a formula for achiev- 
ing a settlement once negotiations begin 
in eamesL 


“Tve always said that negotiating is 
like jazz," he said. "It's 'an impro- 
visation on a theme.” 

One pressing question is what iorm of 
political autonomy Kosovo should 
have. Another is whether military lead- 
ers of the ethnic Albanian insurgency, 
the Kosovo Liberation .Army, will ac- 
cept an agreement calling for less than 
outright independence for Kosovo — a 
goal that no foreign government is 
known to support. 

Later Sunday. Mr. Huibmoke's plane 
took him back to Belgrade, where he 
had his third dinner in as many days with 
President Slobodan Milosex ic. The two 
men have good working relations. 

Mr. Holbrooke was guarded about 
the nature of his discussions with Pres- 
ident Milosevic, but he said two U.S. 
aims were to win an "adjustment" in 
Serbian military activities in Ko.sovo 
and also to win" Belgrade's approval of 
evenruaJ "adjustments" in Kosovo's 
political status. 

Specifically. Mr. Holbrooke said. 
Serbian roadblocks should be elimin- 
ated and special security forces should 
be withdrawn from the province. He 
complained about kidnappings of ci- 
vilians b\ both Serbs and ethnic Al- 
banians. 

Mr. Holbrooke and a Russian deputy 
foreign minister. Nikolai Afan- 
a&ycvsky. who traveled to Pristina with 
Mr. Holbrooke, said Serbian forces had 
not been committing the abuses they did 
earlier. "It's obvious, everyone recog- 
nizes it." the Russian official said. 
"Now. to fix the problem, it is im- 
portant that the Albanian side show the 
same restraint. " 

Since March in Kosovo, fighting 
among Serbian forces, the Kosovo Lib' 
eration Army and armed civilians of 
both ethnic groups has take the lives of 
more than 300 people and has left at 
least 80.000 homeless, according to hu- 


manitarian groups. 

But Washington’s approaeh to the 
issue, which initially was to put pressure 
on Belgrade, has shifted since the rebels 
started fighcinc more aggressively. 

Mr. Holbrooke said Washington was 
eager ro get a dialogue started, partly to 
prevent the fighting from expanding be- 
yond Kosovo's borders. 

The United States is also concerned 
that the rebels' success and popular ap- 
peal in Kosovo are robbing rhe mod- 
erate ethnic Albanian political leader- 
ship of its legitimacy. 

The point is to keep the insurgents — 
a group of disparate military units that 
includes recruits who support creation 
of a single Albanian nation incorpor- 
ating Kosovo — from becoming the 
sole voice of the province's citizens. 

The problem that Mr. Holbrooke en- 
countered, however, is that the fractured 
ethnic Albanian leadership is unable to 
assume that role. 

Ibrahim Rugova is recognized by 
Washington and its allies as the ethnic 
Albanians* chief leader because he was 
elected "president" of Kosovo several 
months ago and is known for moderate 
views, favoring negotiations over 
armed rebellion. 

But many others here blame Mr. 
Rugova's policy of passive resistance 
for encouraging the formation of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army and foment- 
ing the current crisis. 

*Mr. Holbrooke's chief critic during 
discussions here was Adem Demaci. a 
political dissident who was imprisoned 
for 27 years and has ties to the rebels. He 
has called Mr. Rugova a traitor for fail- 
ing to press harder for independence. 

"These guys have all learned the 
Lenin-Trotskv dictum: 'You’ve got ro 
get control of the revolution before go- 
ing after the czar/ " one Western of- 
ficial said. "They siand for revenge, not 
reconciliation."’ 


In Kosovo, the Patrols Begin 

Observers Drive to Site of Bloody Serbian Crackdown 


. Reuters 

PRISTINA, Serbia — Diplomatic observ- 
ers on their first Kosovo patrol visited an area 
Monday where about 80 people were killed in 
March and said their goal was to prevent a 
^recurrence. 

Diplomats from nine countries, including 
the United Stales and Russia, left Pristina, the 
capital of the strife-tom southern Serbian 
province, Monday morning. 

They went north to Mitrovica, then headed 
west to the edge of the Drenica Triangle, an 
ethnic Albanian stronghold surrounded by 
Serbian checkpoints. The convoy returned 
three hours later, having driven 130 kilo- 
meters (80 miles). 

“I think we were as much observed as 
observers,” said the French ambassador to 
Belgrade, Stanislas FiUiol. 

“1 think that will help build confidence 
among the people here." he added. 

The trip was largely symbolic, to initiate 
what will be a more methodical and thorough 
system of international patrols sought by 
Kosovo's ethnic Albanian majority to mon- 
itor activities of Serbian security forces, and 
by Serbs to check on Albanian separatist 
guerrillas. 

Ethnic Albanians make up 90 percent of 
Kosovo's l.S million population. Militants of 
•the clandestine Kosovo Liberation Army 
fighting a low-level war for independence 
now control a third of the province. 

The diplomats, driving in armored cars and 


trailed by 20 press vehicles, stopped at the 
village of Prekaz, in an area south of Mitro- 
vica where one of the bloodiest incidents in 
the Serbian crackdown on die Kosovo rebels 
took place. 

At least 80 people were killed, including 25 
women and children, in the early days of 
fighting around Prekaz. The death toll "from 
security operations in Kosovo now stands at 
300. 

“This reminds us of the human tragedy in 
Kosovo that this observer mission, we hope, 
will be able to bring to an end.” said David 
SVmn, first secretary at the British Embassy as 
he viewed the destroyed houses. 

The observers, including ambassadors and 
other high-ranking diplomats, also stopped at 
several checkpoints along the way to engage 
in small talk with some of the police. 

Before setting out, Richard Miles, chief of 
mission at the United States Embassy in Bel- 
grade, said the patrols were intended to help 
diplomatic efforts to find a peaceful solution 
to the Kosovo crisis, which the U.S. mediator, 
Richard Holbrooke, has said could trigger 
another Balkans conflict. 

Mr. Miles led the column in a Chevrolet 
Suburban with American and Russian flags 
on its front bumper. 

In addition to Mr. Miles and the Russian 
ambassador, Yuri Kotov, diplomats from 
France, Britain, Norway, Italy, Poland. Ger- 
many and Austria joined the patrol, mostly in 
cars carrying their national flags. 


BRIEFLY 


Hungarian Parliament 
Elects Prime Minister 

BUDAPEST — Hungary's Parliament 
gave strong backing on Monday to Prime 
Minister Viktor Orban and his center-right 
government's program. 

It approved Mr. Orban ’s nomination and 
his program by 222 to 1 19. 

The ballot, broadcast live on television, 
ended a three-dav parliamentary debate. 

Mr. Orban *s "Fidesz Hungarian Civic 
•« - Party won elections in May, when it ousted 
a Socialist-led coalition. Before Monday’s 
vote, he promised Hungarians better living 
standards and quick integration into the 
European Union. < Reuters) 

Bonn Greens Ease Up 

BONN — Germany's ecological Greens 
soueht on Monday to play down their de- 
mand for a speed limit on freeways, which 
has sparked a dispute with the Social Demo- 
crats. their preferred coalition partners. ^ 

Greens leaders insisted that the party s 
call for a limit of 1 00 kilometers an hour (60 
miles an hour) would not be a make-or- 
break issue in talks to form a government 
with the Social Democrats after Septetn- 
. ber's general election. ( Reuters I 

j - — 


U.S. Missiles to Turkey 

ANKARA — The United States Iasi 
month began to deliver advanced tactical 
ground-to-ground missiles to Turkey under 
a 1996 contract, Turkish military sources 
said Monday. 

The Army Tactical Missiles Sysrem b as 
a 150- kilometer range and is known for its 
high precision in hitting point targets, de- 
fense sources said. 

* “Turkey is buying 72 missiles and about 
half of them arrived in June." one military 
source said. (AFP) 

French Kill Sick Cattle 

BLOIS, France — A case of bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy, or “mad 
cow” disease, was detected in the central 
Loir-et-Cher region for the first time last 
month. Agriculture Ministry officials said 
Monday. 

It was also the first rime that a Normandy 
breed cow had been hit by the disease. The 
case was detected in late June among a herd 
of 52 cattle on a traditional-style farm. The 
herd was slaughtered early this month after 
the disease was detected in the dairy-cow 
bom in December 1993. 

It was the 37th case reported in France 
since 1990 and the sixth this year. (AFP) 


6 Countries Fall Foul of EU Laws 


Thr Ast-fMifJ Preu. 

iSELS — The European Union said 
that it would take six countries to 
r failing to integrate EU laws on 
‘ r» 2 bts and safety in the workplace 
onai legislation. 

uropean Commission said in a staie- 
would take France. Italy, Lu^ra- 
iermany. Greece and Portugal before 
pean Court ot Justice, 
commission will spare no effort to 
hat every single social pokey dir- 
properly transposed in the 15 EU 
5 said Padraig Flynn, the comnus- 

ir social affairs. . ... 

ncratulaied Spain for having the best 


record, 100 percent, after “a very great effort 
in the past 18 months." But Italy and Lux- 
embourg are lagging far behind, he said. 

The commission will sue Italy for failing to 
carry out EU norms on working hoars and 
protection of workers exposed to biological 
agents. 

Italy. Luxembourg, Germany and France 
will be taken to court for failure to pass 
appropriate laws on the equal treatment of 
men and women in social security programs. 

Luxembourg and Portugal will w? sued for 
failin g to adopt EU norms on the rights of 
workers in multinationals to be informed and 
consulted. The commission will take Greece to 
court over its laws on safety in the workplace. 
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Indonesia Police Fire on Separatists 

24 Wounded by Rubber Bullets During Protest in Irian Jaya 


By Cindy Shiner 

Pmi Service 


JAKARTA — Security forces fired 
rubber bullets Monday ar demonstra- 
tors demanding independence in the 
province of Irian Jaya, wounding 24 
people in the latest protest inspired by 
the new government’s openness to 
greater political freedom. 

The official Antara press agency 
said that the police, which are pan of 
the military’ in Indonesia, fired into a 
crowd of about 700 demonstrators on 
Biak Island, off the northern coasr of 
Irian Jaya. and detained about 180. The 
protesters had been waving flags for 
the Free Papua separatist movement. 

The protest follows demonstrations 
Friday in Jayapuni. the capital of Irian 
Jaya. A police intelligence officer was 
attacked during the protests and later 
died, and several protesters were 
wounded by rubber bullets. On Thurs- 
day, a demonstration turned violent on 
the western coast of Irian Jaya. 

The unrest follows similar protests in 
East Timor in recent weeks, which were 
also broken up by security forces. 

Both regions harbor low-level sep- 
aratist movements that have sought in- 
dependence from Indonesia for more 
than 20 years. Conservative Muslims 


in the province of Aceh, on the island 
of Sumatra, have been in conflict with 
authorities for years as well. 

Protests and riots that followed the 
shooting deaths of ar least four student 
demonstrators helped force President 
Suharto to step down in May after 32 
years of authoritarian rule. 

The new president, B J. Habibie, has 
opened the door to political reform, 
loosened controls on die press, released 
political prisoners and allowed wider 
expression of dissent These moves 
come in die midst of the country’s worst 
economic crisis in three decad e s, 
however, and there are mounting fears 
of further unrest because of unemploy- 
ment, inflation and food shortages. 

Official figures indicate that aboat 40 

world's fourth-mosi-popu^S > country 
now live below the poverty line. The 
government has raised the minimum 
wage by 15 percent to help soften the 
impact of the crisis. But unemployment 
is expected to reach nearly 17 million by 
the end of this y ear oat of a work force of 
about 90 million. 

Political unrest in East Timor and 
Irian Jaya puts yet another problem 
before the Habibie government 

Both his and the previous admin- 
istration have argued against giving 


greater autonomy to East Timor, saying 
that to do so would give other restive 
areas an incentive to break away. 

Indonesia gained independence 
from the Netherlands in 1945, but did 
not incorporate Irian Jaya until nearly 
two decades later. The region had been 
part of the Dutch colonial territory, but 
East Timor was ruled by Portugal. In- 
donesia invaded East Timor in 1975 
and annexed it the following year. 

The United Nations still recognizes 
Lisbon as the territory's administrative 
authority, bot its only link with East 
Timor is to provide a haven for polit- 
ical dissidents and to try to negotiate a 
settlement of the crisis. 

Mr. Habibie has said he is willing to 
give “special status’’ to East Timor, 
and there are indications that a number 
of troops stationed there would be 
withdrawn if an agreement with the 
opposition were reached. 

Hard-line activists want immediate 
independence, while mare moderate 
voices prefer a slow drift from Indonesia 
to give the territory time to build a solid 
economic and political base. 

Aceh and Irian Jaya are among the 
most resource-rich regions in Indone- 
sia, but the standard of living falls well 
below what would be expected given 
die wealth that the areas produce. 


EUROPE: Single- Currency Members Are Wxmed to Cut Deficits 
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have long-term debts of do more than 60 
percent of GDP. 

Countries made a great effort to whip 
their economies into shape in order to be 
chosen os founder members of the single 
currency earlier this year. Fourteen of 
the 15 EU couniries’generaJJy fir the 
criteria, but Britain, Sweden and Den- 
mark have chosen to remain outside the 
monetary' union, while Greece was un- 
able to meet the requirements. 

Under the single-currency guidelines, 
participants that fail to meet the criteria 
will face heavy financial penalties unless 
they take immediate corrective action. 
But some governments, led by France, are 
interpreting the rules to mean that budget 
windfalls may be used to lift growth, 
reduce unemployment and cut taxes. 

The ministers' reached no conclusions 
Monday. Some agreed that growth could 
be used to reduce deficits further, but 
others said growth should be used to 
finance investment or a reduction in taxes, 
ikesman for die commission said. 

suit de Silguy, the EU 
commissioner in charge of monetary af- 
fairs, said the commission warning was 
meant to be salutary as governments 
begin the work of creating a coordinated 
set of budgets during die countdown to 
the single currency. 

“Better to be given a yellow card now 
than a red card later,” Mr. de Silguy 
said, borrowing the soccer terms for a 
referee's warning to a player (yellow 
card) and expulsion from a match (red). 


a spokest 
Yves- 


Jean- Claude Juncker, the Luxem- 
bourg representative, said the ministers 
from the 1 1 countries were learning to 
discuss budgets “like we do in our na- 
tional governments.” 

It’s not a diplomatic conference 
here.” he said. 

Analysis say that unless governments 
can coordinate their budgets and agree 
on spending targets, the monetary imioo 
could come under dangerous strains. 

Two countries, Italy and Belgium, 
have debt ratios of more than 120 per- 
cent of GDP, double the amount es- 
tablished under the single currency cri- 
teria. They were allowed to join the 
monetary union on the understanding 
that the debt ratio was on a downward 
trend toward the 60 percent mark. But 
Italy, for example, will take at least a 
decade to reach the target under even the 
most optimistic forecasts. 

The ministers also opened debate on 
imposing a minimum withholding tax on 
foreign -he Id savings after Austria, as it 
assumed the EU presidency, stressed the 
importance of aligning taxes with the 
introduction of the euro nearing. 

Austrian officials said they would 
make tax alignment , a priority of the. 
country’s six-month presidency. Austria 
has organized a meeting of economists 
and other experts in Vienna next week to 
discuss ways this could be done. 

But already, a proposal to apply a 20 
percent withholding tax to interest on 
savings accounts held by foreign res- 
idents has touched off an adverse re- 
action, with Britain warning that it could 


ULSTER: Sporadic Protestant Violence Breaks Out Over March 
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paramilitaries. “I don’t understand it,” 
she added. “Why should people want to 
march down streets where they have no 
supporters?” 

Referring to a Protestant thoroughfare 
in Wesr Belfast, she added, “I wouldn’t 
want to march down the ShankilL” 

But Andy Wood, a political consult- 
ant and former information director for 
the British government here, said of the 
violence: “I don’t think it puts the peace 
process in crisis. They are separate mat- 
ters. But it shows just bow deep the fault 
line runs in parts of Northern Ireland 
society.” 

The sporadic disorders broke out Sun- 
day night following the ban on the 
march. The Protestants were angry that 
the government, deploying hundreds of 
combat-ready troops and armed police- 
men. prevented an Orange Order group 
of several thousand men from marching 
in their annual, 191 -year-old parade 
down a street in the resentful Catholic 
neighborhood of Drumcree, in 
Portadown, 35 miles <55 kilometers) 
west of here. 

Several hundred Orangemen camped 
out overnight in Drumcree, sleeping in 
pup tents decorated with British Union 
Jacks, vowing to stay until they received 
permission for their march. They 
claimed that they would remain peace- 
ful, that the violent demonstrators were 
not Orangemen and that Orangemen 
were not provoking the violence. 

Last night, the Orangemen were re- 
galed by a speech by the Reverend Ian 
Paisley, the hard-line Protestant leader 
known for his open anti-Catholicism and 
his opposition to the peace effort and 
new Assembly, which is to give Cath- 
olics more power. He did not advocate 
violence, but he promised the campers 
that they would win. 

Their mood Monday morning was 
jovial as they enjoyed celebrity, posing 
over and over for photographers and 
cameramen, and answering reporters’ 
questions. Two years ago. in a similar 
dispute at Drumcree, Protestants rioted 
for four days after the government 
banned the march. This forced the gov- 
ernment to reverse its decision and allow 
the march, which, in turn, provoked 
Catholic rioting. 

Monday, the Drumcree Orangemen 
were saying, at their bivouac facing Brit- 
ish security forces across a field of chest- 
high barbed- wire coils blocking the road 
to the Catholic enclave, that they would 
stay in the field until they got permission 
to march. 

The Government Parades Commis- 
sion said it would not change its de- 
cision. But the commission, announced 
Monday afternoon that it would permit a 
disputed Change parade to go through a 
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Catholic area next Monday. At that time, 
Orangemen throughout the province 
hold about 500 marches to celebrate the 
victory of the Protestant William of Or- 
ange over his Catholic father-in-law. 
King James 0, at the Battle of the Boyne 
in 1690. 

The commission chairman, Alistair 
Graham, noted that the permission to 
parade past the Catholic area, on the 
Lower Ormeau Road in Belfast, was 
granted after the commission had 
banned it twice in the last year. He added 
that this pro-Orange decision should not 
be seen as a “trade-off ’ to help balance 
die anti-Orange Drumcree decision. 
Many people here felt this was disin- 
genuous. 

Most Catholics find the parades of- 


fensive. Protestants say they are a matter 
of freedom of assembly, a basic demo- 
cratic right. 

David Trimble, an Orangeman as well 
as leader of the Ulster UnionistPany and 
first minister of the Assembly, called 
Monday morning for calm and denied a 
published report that be was ready to 
quit, after a week in his job as chief 
executive of the province, over the 
Drumcree decision. Three yeans ago, 
Mr. Trimble marched in the parade and 
raised his arm in triumph, a gesture 
which led to his taking (he Unionist 
Party leadership and, ultimately, to be- 
coming first minister in the Assembly. 

Overnight, the protesters blocked 
dozens of roads, hijacked and burned 
cars and fought several battles with po- 
lice. The rioters in a Belfast neighbor- 
hood near the city center threw flaming 
gasoline- milk-bottle bombs at police, 
who poshed the attackers back by firing 
long, hard cylinders called plastic bul- 
lets. 

There was only one serious injury in 
the province-wide disturbances. A 
man’s skull was fractured by a brickbat 
in Londonderry. 
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President Boris Yeltsin, right, and his Kazakh counterpart, Nursultan Nazarbayev, after their talks Monday.- 

Russia Signs Caspian Oil Agreement- 

northern part of the Caspian seabed into pipeline system needed to export the oij ^ 


damage the eurobond market and Lux- 
embourg expressing fears that it could 
have a negative impact on its secrecy- 
bound financial industry. 

The commission earlier this year pro- 
posed that governments impose the tax 
or set up a European-wide reporting 
system for all savings income in order to 
prevent evasion. Last year, finance min- 
isters approved a voluntary code of busi- 
ness conduct, to stop countries from 
undercutting one another with special 
deals to lure investors to particular re- 
gions or industrial sectors. 

Now Austrian officials say they will 
seek to gain support for a minimum level 
of corporation tax, arguing that such 
afignment will become increasingly nec- 
essary once the single currency comes 
into effect. 

- Rudolf Edlinger, the Austrian finance 
minister, said that if the proposals were 
accepted, the corporation tax in some 
countries would have to rise. But die 
proposals are still at a very rudimentary 
stage, and several countries, including 
Britain, are likely to oppose such a move. 
Austria has a corporation tax of 34 per- 
cent, close to theEU average, but the Irish 
corporation tax, for example* is around 
10 percent, resulting in an influx of in- 
dustrial-investment into that country. . 

The finance ministers also ruled that 9 
million euro coins produced by France 
would have to be destroyed and recycled 
following protests from associations rep- 
resenting blind people and vending-ma- 
chine operators. The design of 10-cent 
and 50-ceateuro coins will be modified. 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — President Boris Yeltsin 
and Kazakhstan's leader signed an 
agreement Monday aimed at settling a 
long-running dispute over control of the 
oil riches in the Caspian Sea. 

The five nations on the Caspian have 
been divided far years over the question 
of which ones own the oil in the seabed. 
The three nations with oil near their 
coastlines — Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan 
and Turkmenistan — want the Caspian 
divided into national sectors so they can 
claim (he oil for themselves. 

But Russia and Iran, two nations with 
little or no oil near their Caspian coasts, 
wanted the sea’s resources to be shared 
by all. 

However, Russia has eased its po- 
sition, and Mr. Yeltsin and President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan 
signed an agreement that divides the 


ite Russian and Kazakh sectors, 
accord is seen as a victory for 
Kazakhstan, because it recognizes the 
country's claim to the oil near its coast 
and sets a precedent for future agree- 
ments. Speaking to reporters after the 
talks, Mr. Nazarbayev said the agree- 
ment helped settle nagging political and 
legal questions. 

“This agreement will serve not 
Yeltsin or Nazarbayev, but future gen- 
erations,’ ’ Mr. Nazarbayev said, accord- 
ing to Russian news reports. “Oil can 
bring either wealth or blood.” 

“It makes no sense to speak about the 
oil without ensuring political stability,” 
he added. 

The Caspian oil reserves are vast, but 
developing the fields has been a pro- 
tracted process because of numerous le- 
gal disputes and the lack of an adequate 


to world markets. 

Kazakhstan also offered a comproi 
mim to help- seal the deal. It agreed to a 
sharing of the Caspian’s waters, which 
means both nations will have equal ac-i 
cess to the sea’s fishing grounds. * 

President Saparmurad Niyazov of 
Tur kmenis tan visited Iran on Monday 
for talks with President Mohammed 
Khatami that were expected to focus on 
the Caspian. ■ 

The Turkmen Foreign Ministry was 
giving conflicting signals Monday about 
the former Soviet republic’s stance od 
the subject. It said that Turkmenistan 
objected to dividing the Caspian into 
“five seas.” but added that every coun- 
try should have fill! sovereignly over its 
own sector, die Interfax news agency 
reported. The middle of the sea could be 
a common zone, the report said. 


TURMOIL: One Year Old, the Asian Crisis Just Keeps Deepening ■ > 
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unsure what that action should be. 

From the White House to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, officials are 
concerned that the effects of the crisis 
will-.be worse and longer-lasting than 
they. thought even three months ago.- 

What particularly scares Clinton ad- 
ministration officials, though they are 
loath to say so on die record, is that the 
unpredictable economic contagion is no 
longer limited to the Pacific Rnn. 

“Just look at how oar view of this has 
changed in the past year,” said one of 
Mr. Clinton’s top advisers. “First it was 
all about Thailand. Then it was about 
containing this to Southeast Asia. And 
look where all this is headed in die next 
year Russia, Japan, maybe China — the 
superpowers.” 

Mr. Clinton alluded to this fear in 
Hong Kong on Friday, wrapping up his 
tour of China. “The United States will 
do all we can to help any Asian gov- 
ernment wilting to work itself back to 
financial health,” he said. 

Just what kind of help he had in mind 
was left vague. He can send Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin and Mr. Rubin’s 
deputy, Lawrence Summers, on more 
trips around the globe to urge countries 
to follow die International Monetary 
Fund's conditions for loans. 

But despite Mr. Clinton ’s statement of 
commitment in Hong Kong, his options 
are limited. Congress is deeply reluctant 
to contribute a proposed additional $18 
billion to the Fund. The proposal has 
turned into a bitter struggle over the 
Fuad’s traditional secrecy, its track re- 
cord and animosity among some mem- 
bers of Congress toward international 
organizations of any kind. 

Mr. Summers likens denying the Fund 
this money to “canceling your life in- 
surance just after you’ ve been diagnosed 
with a life-threatening disease.” 


It is unclear what the United States 
will do if Russia desperately needs aid in 
the next few months and the Fund says it 
does not have the resources. 

It is not only Congress and the ad- 
ministration that are at odds. 

The World Bank, which focuses: on 


or four months markets settled down. 
After a year of pain, Mexico was on the 
mend. 

But Asia’s crisis today looks nothing 
tike Mexico’s. The economic contagion 
has yet to stop, it just smolders un- 
derground fora while, erupting in vari- 


issues of -poverty and development,, is --otte places around ti$ globe as investors 
--*■ * L - ” takea new. look af a country and sud- 
denly see of risks that should have 
been obvious before. They head far the 
exits, palling money out of the country’s 
currency and its stock market. 

That turns loog-festezing but man4 
ageable problems into an immediate 
crisis. j 

There were other misguided predict 
tions. When the Fund devised a $43; 
billion, bailout plan for Indonesia in Oc- 
tober, American officials and the Func£ 
described ft as deliberaleoverkiU. * 

Indonesia's economy was in funda-*. 
menially better shape than other na-j 
tions*, they said, and President Suharto’ si 
iron, control over the country made iff 
easier to get the country back on track. 
But the economy turned out to be in; 
worse condition than it appeared. Audi 
Mr. Suharto resisted the Rind’s urgjngs, 
for months, privately telling Walter. 
fonmerU.S. 


also critical of the Fund, its sister in- 
stitution, And the' State Wsptomtsnt 
carps that the Treasury has focused on 
reforming banking systems and opening 
markets but has paid too little attention 
to America’s broader strategic in- 
terests. 

The CIA, one senior intelligence of- 
ficial acknowledged, ‘ ‘hasn’t a cine how 
to deal with this kind of crisis, where the 
enemy is the markets or a finance min- 
istry that lies about a country’s currency 
reserves.” 

The only point of agreement, infect, is 
that Washington officials are pobiicly 
understating the depth of tire problems 
so that they do not scare the markets. 

“But what makes this problem so 
distinct is that it is not just an economic 
bust,'’ said Mr. Sinai, the investment 
economist “It is laced with every type 
of financial criris and instability that has 
ever shown up in the real world or any 
textbook. And while there are some bril- 
liant minds working on ii, no one can 
deal with it — not Rubin, not Summers, 
not any single country, not the IMF.” 

Without question, an astounding array 
of economic and political predictions 
emerging from Washington and Wall 
Street in the last year have proved 
wrong. 

For example, the Treasury and private 
economists said last summer that they 
expected that the problems confronting 
Thailand would follow the Mexican pat- 
tern. The surprise devaluation of the 
peso triggered sell-offs in other emerg- 
ing markets, giving rise to the phrase 
“economic contagion,” but after three 


Mondale, the former U.S. vice president,; 
who was sent there on a special mission,' 
“If I do these things, they will, throw me', 
out of office.” : 

When Mr. Suharto was forced to* 
resign after riots took hundreds of lives,' 
the U.S. National Security Council es-i 
timated that his successor. BJ: Habitue,' 
would be gone within weeks. That was, 
two months ago, and Mr. Habibie seems; 
to be settling in. t 

Today Asia faces two big questions. I 
The first is whether Japan will lead a 1 
recovery or worsen the pain. The second' 
is whether the Fund — and by extension | 
the U.5. Treasury, which has enormous* 
leverage over the Fund’s policies — hasi 
the right formula. 


largely in thd^wn neighborhoods, and ROGERS: America’s Legendary \ King of the Cowboys’ Dies at 86 J 

there were no serious clashes with Cath- •* O J J ; 


there were no serious clashes with Cath 
olics. Police said the level of violence 
last night was much lower than it was 
two years ago, during the last Drumcree 
crisis. 

Mr. Wood, the political consultant, 
said, “What we need is four or five days 
of the world's cheapest policeman — 
rain.” 
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ente," “The Arizona Kid," “Days of 
Jesse James,” 

Pecos,” “Springtime 
“North of the Great Divide’ ' and “Pals 
of the Golden West” His own favorite 
was “My Pal Trigger.” 


He also starred in touring rodeos, 
made records and had extensive busi- 
ness interests in real estate, music pub- 


1919, when Andrew Stye moved his, 
family from the city to-a small farm m* 


Arizona Days of ness interests m real estate, music pub- Duck Run, Ohia It was there in “the last ’- 

Robin Hood of the lishmg and in the Roy Rogers Family house in the holler’ ' that yotnut Roy had* 
ragtime m the Sierras,” Restaurants, a fast-food cbn. The res- a chance to learn the ranchhand skills! 

taurants were part of Marriott Corp., in and gain the familiarity with animate and i 

nahita dknr La 1 J «... li a. ^ 


MANPOWER: European Chairman Leaves in Power Struggle 
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cation between country managers and 
headquarters.” 

Manpower last year brokered 1 .4 mil- 
lion temporary jobs through its 2,800 
offices in 48 countries around the 
world. 

At the same time, the company em- 
barked on an aggressive campaign to 
penetrate key European markets such as 
France, Germany and Italy. It had 1997 
group revenues of $7.2 billion. 

About 60 percent of its business is in 
Europe, more than half of that in 
France. 

But the profit margins of the French 
business have been squeezed because of 
attempts to keep prices down to compete 

with its two main rivals, the Swiss-based 
Adecco and the Dutch staffing service 
Vedior, analysts said 

The problems in France were so se- 
rious that when Manpower last month 
announced that its second-quarter earn- 


ings would probably stamp to 32 cents 
from 49 cents a year ago. 

Mr. Fromstein cited the French mar- 
gin decline, blaming it on the costs of 
French social security, die national 
health insurance program. 

Last month’s announcement caused 
Manpower's stock price to drop 30 per- 
cent in three weeks, from $39-50 to 
$27.75 in late trading Monday. 

That stock (rice, according to Adam 
Waldo, an analyst at Morgan Stanley in 
New York, “makes die company a fairly 
compelling target for a financial or stra- 
tegic buyer.” 

Mr. Fromstein, the chairman in Mil- 
waukee, said he doubted that any 
takeover bid would succeed, and he pre- 
dicted that Manpower's “strength" 
would be shown “in die next few 
months.” 

In a telephone interview Monday, Mr. 
Chait said he was' leaving Man 
because of differences with Mr. 
stein over his responsibilities. 


“My job," be said, “had included 
responsibility for ' France as well as for 
the rest of Europe and Asia, and in the 
new reorganization, I would have lost 
responsibility for France, and that was a 
step backwards.” 

f ‘If you asked me if I might go to work 
for a competitor,” he added, “I would 
say that 1 am studying my options at 
present.” 

Mr. Waldo of Morgan Stanley said 
that the departure of Mr. Chait meant 
“that Fromstein is clearly trying to re- 
assert his control over European op- 
erations.” 

Mr. Fromstein said Monday he would 
give responsibility for Europe to Jeff 
foerres, a Milwaukee-based executive in 
charge of marketing for North Amer- 
ica. 

He said Mr. Chart's Asian respon- 
sibilities would be given to Terry Heun- 
efce, an executive vice president who is 
also in charge of North and South Amer- 
ica. 


which Mr. Rogers held stock. 

At die peak of their popularity in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans had more than 2,000 fan 
clubs around the world, and hundreds of 
licensed products from lunch boxes to 
comic books bore their names and faces. 
Thar rodeo set a box-office record at 
Madison Square Garden and they were 
the only couple to be chosen grand mar- 
shals of die Tournament of Roses parade 
in Pasadena. - 

With all of it, be and Miss Evans 
found time to support various Christian 
charities and the religious progr ams of 
die Reverend Billy Gr aham and Bill 
Bright, who founded the Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ Mr. Rogers was also 
involved .in programs to aid the han- 
dicapped ana chronically ill, especially 
children. 

Roy Rogers was boro Leonard Frank- 
lin Slye on Nov. 5, 1911. one of four 
children and only son of Andrew and 
Hattie Womack Stye. 

As a bay, Roy Rogers admired cow- 
boy stars from the silent screen era 
Hoot Gibson and Tom Mixmake, al- 
though his original dream was not to bea 
Hollywood cowboy but a dentist. 

IBs interest in cowboys, cowboy lore 
and Western culture began to grow in 


nature that he would eventually put toj 
such good use on the Hollywood range. { 
Later, the family moved back to Cin- * 
ernnati and Mr. Rogers drooped out of! 
school to work alongside his father in the { 
insole dep a r tmen t of the United States! 
Shoe Company to help ease Andrew j 
Stye’s growing money problems. f\ 

In 1929, as the stock markei was s ^- 
poised to crash, Mr. Rogers moved! 
again, this time to California, so that he J 
could find work as a fruit pidter. In short ! 
order, his entire family, stra g glin g for j 
survival, joined him. J 

Roy Rogers later recalled those' years ■ 
and said that when he read John Stem- ! 
bock’s “Grapes of Wrath,” he thought* 
that Mr. Steinbeck had perhaps been • 
writing about the Slye funily huitemA off 
the Joads. Mr. Rogers spent many even- j 
rag hotrrs playiug die guitar and sin ging ■ 
for other farm workers and would later 1 
recall that some of his happiest memor - 1 
ies were from, die Depression years, ! 

“ whee we didn’t have . anything to j 


ear. 


• To supplement Ins' meager 
picking peaches, Mr. Rogerar formed 1 . 
singing duo wife a cousin, Stanley Slye, * 
and-the two -performed at parties-and J 
square dances for whoever would hire J 
them. 
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Encryption for Privacy 


As more and more people commu- 
nicate and do business electronically, 
the Tear is spreading that information 
they transmit can be seized by backers 
or criminals and used for illegal or 
unsavory purposes. Fortunately, the 
technology to thwart such invasions 
already exists. It is called encryption, 
or the encoding of digital information 
to secure its privacy. 

But the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is trying hard to prevent the 
gnawing use of encryption, both in the 
United Slates and abroad, because of 
tears that the protective technology 
uself will get into the wrong hands. 
That shortsighted stand will not only 
undermine efforts to protect commer- 
cial transactions but may also hamper 
law enforcement rather than help iL 

The Clinton administration 's current 
policies toward encryption have been 
largely dictated by the FBI and the 
Justice Department. These two agen- 
cies now block encryption makers from 
exporting their most advanced tech- 
nologs unless they agree to develop a 
method allowing law' enforcement 
agencies to gain access to iL The meth- 
od favored by the FBI is known as the 
key escrow . in which the key to crack- 
ing a code is kept with a third party that 
could hand it over quickly if law en- 
forcement agencies demanded it. 

But the key escrow method itself 
poses tremendous threats to privacy. 
There is a danger that access to keys for 
the code could be abused by law en- 
forcement agencies and others. Worse, 
the United States would be required to 
share key escrow information with law 
enforcement agencies of other coun- 
tries. and giving access to private com- 
munications to countries with poor hu- 
man rights records could lead to 
crackdowns on dissidents using en- 
cryption for their communications. 

According to industry officials, the 
export controls are already backfiring. 
More and more foreign companies are 
supplying encryption technologies 
without "key escrow arrangements, 
making it virtually impossible for the 
FBI to eavesdrop and stealing business 
from U.S. firms. The growing foreign 
i ole diminishes the ability of the FBI to 
demand new safeguards or ways to 


penetrate die communications of crim- 
inals who use encryption. 

President Bill Clinton might nor- 
mally be more sympathetic to concerns 
over maintainin g privacy in the digital 

world. But since Attorney General 
Janet Reno has protected Mr. Clinton 
from an independent counsel on cam- 
paign finance, the White House is said 
to be loath to oppose either her or Louis 
Freeh, the FBI director, on this issue. 

The encryption debate in Congress 
has created unusual alliances. Many 
conservative Republicans have stood 
with leaders of the high-tech industry 
to oppose any kind of ban on encryp- 
tion at home and to support a loosening 
of export controls on encryption tech- 
nology. It has been odd to see Trent 
Lott, the Senate majority leader, and 
Dick Armey, the House majority lead- 
er. stand with civil libertarians against 
the demands of the FBL But the FBI is 
not without influence. House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich, more friendly to the 
agency, has prevented a bill encour- 
aging greater use of encryption from 
coming to a vote in the House. 

The concerns of law enforcement 
agencies are legitimate. Bnt smart 
criminals are already using encryption, 
some of which is readily available on 
the Internet. That was the message con- 
veyed only a few weeks ago by such 
unlikely allies as Bill Gates of Mi- 
crosoft and Jim Barksdale of Netscape, 
who are on opposite sides in the Justice 
Department's antitrust lawsuit against 
Microsoft but agree on this issue. 

Tire FBI should give up its losing 
fight against encryption ana work with 
indtn..iy to develop new means to catch 
criminals who use iL One approach 
under discussion would be to develop 
software technology that con Id be sur- 
reptitiously placed in a suspect’s com- 
puter to capture keystrokes before they 
are er. xpied. Any such operation 
would have to be carried out under 
strict court control as the electronic 
equivalent of a search warrant. But law 
enforcement agencies have to find a 
legal and ethical way to stay ahead of 
technology, rather than stand in the 
way of it. "Trying to block advances in 
the" digital age is futile. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


They Play the Game 


The .American television ratings for 
the World Cup of soccer have been 
down inis year from 1994. when ihe 
competition was held in the United 
states. Apparently, soccer fans eon- 
iiiiue to be outnumbered by soccer 
moms in a country where the home- 
grown sports of football, baseball and 
basketball still rule. But whatever you 
may think of soccer as a game — and 
o c’w ould have to say that the England- 
aj gemma match last week was about 
as electrify ing a sporting event as has 
ever gone largely unwitnessed in the 
middle of an .American working day — 
there is one very attractive thing about 
it that is prominently on display in 
France right now: When they play a 
game of soccer, they play the game. 

That is to say that if you sat down to 
« ateh Holland vs. Argentina, what you 
<aw was a nonstop contest — hard, fast 
and over in about two hours. There 
were no phony time-outs for commer- 
cials. no long breaks for injuries fthey 
practically run off the Field with the 
poor stretcher cases who have the 
temerity io hold things up by writhing 
in agony) and no dawdling around by 
pnma donna players, especially of the 
baseball sort — guys knocking dirt out 
of Their spikes, reading wind direction. 


thinking about whether to pitch the ball 
or maybe about their next contract 

Last week, when the English started 
arguing with the official about a nul- 
lified score, the Argentines seized the 
opportunity to take off upheld with the 
ball and nearly got the winning goal 
right then and there. 

"Most important soccer does not have 
all those time-outs that can stretch the 
final few moments of an American bas- 
ketball or football game into an era. And 
in the World Cup games as televised, 
they get in most of the commercial 
plugs'by having a sponsor’s logo al- 
ways on view above the game score. 

Of course, an important part of keep- 
ing things moving along in die World 
Cup is officiating of a sort that litigious 
Americans would find seriously lack- 
ing in due process and appellate venues. 
Star players get thrown out of die game, 
with no substitution allowed, and 
maybe suspended from the following 
game as well for offenses that often 
look like small stuff when we see them 
on the replay. 

It is harsh justice, and maybe it isn’t 
justice at all, but for sports fans, as 
opposed to jurisprudence buffs, it 
makes for a hue, fast game. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


A Terrific World Cup 

This has been u terrific World Cup. 
FIFA’s lough line on the tackle from 
oehind, even if not always applied con- 
sistently. has liberated the game from 
the choppers of old. But ar the same 
time, the tournament has been a 
slightly predictable one. 

It is worth trying to figure out why 
the traditional powers continue to do so 
well. The secret, surely, lies in the 
European leagues — in Spain, Ger- 
many, increasingly the English Premi- 
er League, but above all Italy's Serie 
A. The week-fo-week competitiveness 
of the European game has borne a level 
of skill that is spread widely among the 
players of the top countries. 

Thai includes, of course, Brazil. The 
neart of the side this year — players 
like Rivaldo and Ronaldo — earns its 


com in Spain and Italy. More Brazili- 
ans will join them in Europe after the 
Cup is over. 

In particular, the European leagues 
stress solid defense; with the exception 
of the two soft goals England gave up 
to Romania, it’s hard ro think of costly 
defensive errors by the best European 
teams this year. The very excellence of 
modern defense can stifle games — the 
quarterfinal between France and Italy 
was a classic example. 

Beyond defensive skills, the Euro- 
pean leagues have also bred sheer ath- 
leticism. To compete at the top level of 
world football these days, youvegot to 
eat the right stuff, not drink die wrong 
stuff, and generally reach and m ain tai n 
a level of Fitness that would have been 
unthinkable even 10 years ago. 

— M ichael Elliott, commenting 
in Newsweek. 
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Working With Chinese to Install the Rule of Law 


N EW YORK — One of the agree- 
ments reached on President Bill 
Clinton's China visit was to move 
ahead quickly on what he and President 
Jiang Zemin called the rule of law 
initiative. It drew little attention, but it 
has the potential to be an engine of 
change in China. 

The initiative calls for cooperation 
on the training of lawyers and judges, 
legal' aid for thepoor and numerous 
other subjects. The stated aim is to 
improve Chinese legal institutions: the 
courts, law schools, the bar, the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy. 

There are detailed plans. But the 
whole — the idea — is more important 
than the sum of its parts. For thinking 
about law in a changing China throws 
interesting light on that society, and on 
Americans' own understanding of law 
as an essential condition of freedom. 

Law inChina7 Some Americans will 
react skeptically to the very notion. 
What role can law play, they would 
ask, in an authoritarian state whose 
Communist Party government does not 
tolerate dissent? But that is too simple a 
view of law's present and potential 
place in China. 


By Anthony Lewis 


A New York Times correspondeuL 
Elisabeth Rosenthal, described in an 
April report how more and more or- 
dinary people in China are suing those 
with power over them: employers, state 
enterprises, the police. The lawsuits 
challenge forces that do not usually have 
to account for the use of their power. 

Moreover, the plaintiffs quite often 
win. That encourages more people to 
sue, and more lawyers to represent 
them, even though the law is frequently 
unclear and the courts are unpredict- 
able. The number of lawyers in the 
country has grown from 2,000 in 1979 
to 100,000 today. In the same period 
the number of law schools has gone 
from two to more than 100. 

Why would the leadership want 
more meaningful legal institutions in 
China, more law and lawyers? The an- 
swer must be found, I think, in the need 
to which Mr. Jiang gave so much em- 
phasis in his joint press conference with 
Mr. Clinton: the need for stability. 

Anyone who visits China even briefly 
senses in all kinds of people, in the 


ruling class and outside, a fear of chaos. 
It is such a huge and populous country, 
difficult to bold together under any sys- 
tem. And it has had a recent example of 
chaos, the Cultural Revolution, that is in 
just about everyone's mind as a horror 
that must not be repeated. 

Law is the natural antidote to chaos. 
But arbitrary diktat from the center — 
(he Maoist sense of law — does not fit 
what China has become in recent years. 
It does not fit a society that encourages 
the entrepreneurial spirit, that lets 
people choose where they will work 
and how they will live. 

It has to be a more diverse, more 
responsive law. That means Law ad- 
ministered try courts, developing just 
rules in the course of deciding individual 
cases — as Fnglish judges developed 
the common law of property, contracts 
and torts, and American judges the law 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

Agreed plans will bring Chinese 
judges to America and American 
judges, including Supreme Court Justice 
Anthony Kennedy, to China. There will 
be a symposium on legal protection of 
human rights. American law books will 
be tra ns la t ed into Chinese. C h i nes e law- 


wiil leaxn about securities rcgu- 


One should not be too romantic 
about all this. China is not Ament a- Its 
nilera will want in the end to assure 
their own position- . 

And yet, law has a way of wakhu 
into the bloodstream of a society., ft 
■meets the fundamental human desire 
for both freedom and order. 

At Beijing University. Mr. Clinton 
said: “Freedom strengthens stability. 


icai and religious con vkoods 
tualiy breed stability.” 

Yes, but it wok a long time tor 
Americans to understand that. Only in 
the middle of this century did the Su- 
preme Court read the FrratAmentoatt 

to protect dissent. It was a_ gradual 




w 


direction of freedom. 

No doubt the Chinese lead ership be- 
lieves that stronger legal institutions 
ran be confined to economic matte rs. 
But Professor Paul Gewirtz of Yak 
Law School, who led the plannin g for 

die rale of law initiative, said, “I would 
bet tire other way.” 

The New York Tin 


For a Bipartisan Policy of Principled Engagement With Cham 


W ASHINGTON — It is 
time to remove China 
policy from America’s domes- 
tic political debate. The situ- 
ation cries out for an effort by 
the president and Congress to 
negotiate a bipartisan accord, 
the way we in the Bush ad- 
ministration did in 1989 with 
respect to Central America. 

My first negotiation as sec- 
retary of state was with Con- 
gress. Once we were able to 
eliminate Central American 
policy as a divisive issue, the 
foreign policy problems were 
relatively easy to manage. 
After President Bill Clinton's 
visit to China, this should not 
be all that difficult now. 

There is in Congress, as in the 
country, a majority in the center 
who can agree upon tire fun- 
damentals. Forget about the 
fringes of both major parties 
who will not be satisfied with 
anything less than an absolutist 
approach. We need a policy as 
complex and nuanced as our 
interests, not a policy based on a 
single issue, whether h uman 
rights, commercial advantage 
for U.S. firms, anti-proliferation 


By James A. Baker 3d 


concerns or something else. 
That policy would require: 

■ A commitment to engage- 
menL rather than isolation or 
containment of China. 

• An acknowledgment that 
engagement can include sym- 
bolic gestures such as sum- 
mits, but must involve more. 
We must encourage China to 
move in directions that pro- 
mote U.S. goals and interests. 
Mr. Clinton’s visit met that 
test, because he spoke out for 
freedom and human rights in 
much the same way as Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan did on his 
1988 trip to the Soviet Union. 

• A recognition that the 
United Stales must be firm, 
consistent and principled in the 
four areas of significant con- 
cern: trade, human rights, pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, and Taiwan. 

On trade, in working out the 
terms of China ’s membership 
in the World Trade Organi- 
zation, we must insist on 
baseline obligations for trans- 
parency, protections for in- 


vestors, market access, intel- 
lectual property protection, 
dispute resolution and limita- 
tions on prison labor exports. 
We should not agree to China’s 
demand that it join the WTO 
before Taiwan. 

On human rights, the Amer- 
ican people are rightfully out- 
raged by China's treatment of 
political prisoners. Obser- 
vance of human rights will im- 
prove dramatically only if 
there is systematic economic 
and political reform. Increased 
cultural, legislative and high- 
level diplomatic exchanges, 
along with greater economic 
interaction, will work better 
than expanding economic and 
political sanctions. 

On proliferation, we should 
encourage China to join the 
Missile Technology Control 
Regime, to abandon irrespons- 
ible military sales to rogue 
states, and to cooperate with us 
to confront nuclear threats in 
South Asia and the Korean 
Peninsula. 

On Taiwan, we should make 


clear that we will support any 
peaceful resolution of differ- 
ences between the People's 
Republic of China and the 
people of Taiwan. We should 
leave no doubt that we will 
continue to assist our friends in 
Taipei to have an adequate de- 
fense, and will consider un- 
specified actions in tire event 
of an attack by China on Tai- 
wan, all as called for in the 
Taiwan Relations Act 

We must maintain a credible 
military presence in the Pacific 
to promote peace and stability 
and to guard against any other 
country’s temptation to think 
in hcgemonistic terms. 

We Should BlSO nnftorstani! 
that the best way to find an 
enemy is to Look for one. That 
is what we do when we talk 
about containing rather than 
engaging China. Many in Con- 
gress and various interest 
groups, particularly on the left 
of the Democratic Party and 
foe right of the RcpubUcan 
Party, are doing precisely this. 

The president must reverse 
his highly questionable de- 
cision, made against the ex- 


press counsel of his secretary 
of state, secretary of defense 
andOAtfuecfor, to vest in the 
Department of Commerce 
lead-agency authority for 
satellite-lanndi exexrqToons re- 
lating to Onne. 

The other two issues cre- 
ating problems for foe admin- 
istration in ite poHcy of en- 
gagement arise from possible 
Chinese efforts to interfere in 
the 1996 elections and from 
possible unauthorized trans- 
fers of technology related to 
the launch of ILS. sa te lli t es. 
Both of these di st u rbing mat- 
ters are under investigation by 
the Department of Justice. The 
executive branch must guard 
against any repeat of events 
such as those triggering these 
investigations. 

The policy I suggest is in the 
U.S. national interest Polls in- 
dicate .that it would be sup- 
ported by a majority of the 
American people. ... 

The writer was secretary of 
state in the Bush admadstra- 
tion . . He contributed das com- 
ment to The Washington Post. 
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Listen In as the Latin Left Argues With ‘Neoliberalism 


N EW YORK — The pro- 
gram of the political left in 
Latin America has varied 
sharply in recent decades. The 
left has called for armed 
struggle, protected industries, 
nationalization, subsidies — 
different plans but always a 
plan — until oow. Today, the 
left knows that it opposes what 
Latins call neoliberalismo , the 
region's single-minded pursuit 
of foreign investment and the 

equality^ But* leftists have no 
clear idea what they are for. 

Neoliberalism's rise to the 
status of near-religious doctrine 
in Latin America is in part due to 
the influence of Washington. 
The Reagan administration 
poshed the Latin Americans into 


By Tina Rosenberg 


pro-business austerity policies, 
and set the tone for a worldwide 
reduction of government's role. 

The policy's acceptance in 
Latin America is also due to the 
wealth of its backers in a region 
where money matters even 
more in politics than it does in 
the United States. 

But neoliberalism is also a 
response to the failures of the 
left The continent is still clean- 
ing up the hyperinflation and 
stagnation bran of the left's ir- 
rational public spending and 
closed economies. 

Now, however, the left must 
fix neoliberalism’s flaws — 
chiefly that it is not helping the 
poor. If government does not 


spread the benefits of global- 
ization, countries will be di- 
vided into a small group of 
wealthy businessmen and a 
lar gp group of marginalized' 
people who cannot even get an 
antibiotic or an elementary 
school education. 

The left's traditional solu- 
tions do not apply. Armed 
snuggle, thankfully, is out of 
fashion. Most of foe state tele- 
phone companies and steel mills 
that the left created were waste- 
ful and corrupt and did little for 
foe poor. Closing markets has 
mainly protected an inefficient 
national class of cronies. 

Many of the left’s traditional 
causes served foe middle class, 


con- 


Assembling the Team for Gore 


W ASHINGTON — BiB 
Clinton has a new use for 
his cabinet, which has served as 
his talisman for foe politics of 
diversity until now. The cabinet 
also comes in handy as a testing 
ground for foe governing group 
A1 Gore hopes to assemble on 
the 200 1 side of the bridge to the 
next century. 

By designating Bill Richard- 
son as his new energy secretary 
and Richard Holbrooke to fol- 
low Mr. Richardson as foe U-S. 
ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, President Clinton con- 
sciously promoted the fortunes 
of two men who could loom 
large in a Gore presidency. 

The two choices confirm Mr. 
Clinton’s deep commitment to 
helping Vice President Gore 
win the Democratic nomination 
and the election in 2000. “You 
cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance the president attaches to 
Gore succeeding him," said a 
White House insider a few 
months ago. “He sees it as cen- 
tral to his own legacy.” 

Mortgaging the present and 
the presidency to the future can 
be risky business. But Mr. Clin- 
ton and Mr. Gore are so close on 
domestic and foreign policy 
that the risks seem minimal. For 
better or worse, the vice pres- 
ident will be running as Clin- 
ton-Gore as much as A1 Gore. 

He does give other senior of- 
ficials the impression that he 
would favor a more muscular 
and assertive U.S. foreign 
policy in problem areas like 
Iraq and the Balkans. But he 
keeps any dissent quiet at for- 
mal policy meetings, and shares 
his thoughts directly with Mr. 
Clinton, one-on-one. His real 
views, and influence, are usu- 
ally mysterious. 

Mr. Clinton had his own rea- 


By Jim Hoagland 


sons for considering Mr. Rich- 
ardson and Mr. Holbrooke, who 
are expected to face spirited 
questioning on Iraq but no 
strong opposition in Senate 
confirmation bearings later this 
month. Their closeness and po- 
tential usefulness to Mr. Gore 
provided value-added that 
clinched their nominations. 

Mr. Richardson, a former 
New Mexico congressman who 
brought a politician’s gift for 
personal rapport and a tireless 
enthusiasm to a grinding rou- 
tine of travel ana meetings at 
the United Nations, keeps Mr. 
Clinton’s concern fra diversity 
on view. His Hispanic roots 
made him a politically correct 
choice to succeed Federico 
Pena at Energy. 

After agonizing so long in 
public view over picking a cab- 
inet to reflect the diversity of 
America and the identity pol- 
itics of foe Democratic Party, 
Mr. Clinton has found little use 
for the cabinet as a deliberative 
body. He has assembled its 30 
foil members as a group only a 
few times in his second term. 
One member puts the number of 
such meetings at three, an es- 
timate that the Office of Cabinet 
Affairs at the White House did 
not immediately dispute. 

“Qinton cabinet meetings 
are informational, not deliber- 
ative. They occur when all the 
members need to be briefed on a 
particular initiative and told how 
much and how they will support 
iL” said one person who has 
attended rare formal gatherings 
of foe 14 executive departments 
and 16 other special offices rep- 
resented in the cabinet 

But cabinet membership 


gives Mr. Richardson important 
visibility for what is likely to be 
a chief concern at Energy: his 
next job. He is being touted as a 
running mate for Mr. Gore. 

New Mexico’s sparse pop- 
ulation makes foal a long shot. 
But his chances are improved 
by polls like one done last 
month by NBC News and The 
Wall Street Journal It showed 
Governor George W. Bush of 
Texas running close to even 
with Mr. Gore among Hispanic 
voters, a group Clinton won by 
70 to 22 percent in 1996. New 
Mexico has few electoral votes, 
but Texas, where Mr. Richard- 
son would presumably help Mr. 
Gore, has man y . 

The impression in wide- 
spread wi thin Washington’s 
policy elite that Mr. Gore 
favored Mr. Holbrooke as sec- 
retary of state when Mr. Clinton 
had narrowed foe list to the New 
York investment banker and 
Madeleine Albright 19 months 
ago. Like Mr. Clinton, Mr. Gore 
is said to be impressed by Mr. 
Holbrooke’s capacity for risk- 
taking and problem-solving. 

Mrs. Albright, ever the Clin- 
ton loyalist and herself an ad- 
mirer of strong-willed policy 
operatives, gracefully accepted 
the president’s choice of her 
former rival for a job that carries 
cabinet-level rank and makes. 
Mr. Holbrooke her subordinate 
and her equal at different mo- 
ments in the day. 

They will work hard to defy 
predictions of friction and com- 
petition for the media spotlighL 
But this is a combustible group 
assembled by Mr. Clinton, 
guided by Mr. Gore’s invisible 


such as university- students, 
government employees and ur- 
ban hospitals, while ignoring 
the needs of the less vocal and 
organized poor. 

There is a growing 
sensus, both among govern- 
ments and among foe interna- 
tional banks that lend to them, 
that, ai a minimum, govern- 
ments must put a human face on 
neoliberalism by mending 
money on the poor. Chile is foe 
only country that is really trying 
this, and the only country to 
reduce poverty by a significant 
amount in recent years. 

It has done so by sustaining 7 
percentgrowth for 10 years, and 
by spending a lot of money on 
foe poor in programs admin- 
istered by what is probably the 
region’s least corrupt and most 
effective govemmenL 

Other nations will not be able 
to duplicate this success. Even 
in Chile, moreover, inequality 
has risen, and the country’s 
growth, heavily dependent on 
foe export of its fish and forest 
products, is not sustainable. 

ff neoliberalism lite is not the 
solution, what is? Some pos- 
sible ideas are craning from a 
group organized by Jorge 
Castaneda, a Mexican political 
scientist, and Roberto Manga- 
beira Unger, a Brazilian who 
toadies law at Harvard. D uring 
the last several years they have 
drawn together a few dozen of 
Latin America's leading politi- 
cians, mostly leftists, to discuss 
alternatives. 

Mr. Unger argues that gov- 
ernment has a role, although a 


very different one dun in the 
past He md Mr. Castaneda be- 
neve that instead of simply 
spending money to reduce the 
suffering of the silent majority, 
governments must pursue local- 
ly designed policies to draw the 
poor mto the global economy. 

They also stress the need to 
collect taxes. White developed 
countries collect taxes equiva- 
lent to 30 percent of their eco- 
nomies, in Latin America 
figure is 12 percent. — - 
enough to finance even amea- 
ger social safety net 

Their more radical proposals 
indude a measure that would 
allow either the president or the 
legislature to call new elections 
for both, branches, a way to 
break 7 foe deadlock that now 
keeps many countries from 


fe Pit* 


iva- 


Their a genda has its quirks, 
but at least it is a serious attempt 
to draw up a pro gram to make 
the market wock for foe poor. 

TT» program must be prag- 
matic enough to attract those in 
foe political center but radical 
enough to make areal difference 
in people’s lives and not simply 
beapalecopy of foe righL 
' It is a problem that grips Rns- 
sians trying to break the domk 
Matron of foe? tycoons, afar 
South African officials desper- 
ate to improve , foe lot of poor 
Wades. As America’s prosper- 
ity continues to leave out large 
segments of society, the ques- 
tion of how to close that gap is 
one that the Democratic Party 
will have to answer as weJL . 

The Neui York Times. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100. 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1898: 600 Lost at Sea 

PARIS — (The Herald says in an 
Editorial:] Again the sea has 
darned a dreadful tribute. Ihe 
French Transatlantic Company’s 
liner, foe Bourgogne, crashed in- 
to foe CTOmartyshire, a British 
sailing vessel. Tea mmtites )nt*r 
the Bourgogne sank, carrying 
down with her over six hundred 
souls. All the officers were lost. 
The sailor knows but one duty, ft 
is to stand by his post to foe 
dea t h. And on board the Bour- 
gogne not due of the officers 
shirked his duty. Pride in foe 
heroism of hex seafaring sons is. 
the one touch of consolation fra 
France in this hottf of grie£ . 


dictator. Marshal 
, former Chief of State, 
fought a duel with Count 
Szeptyclri, the present N 
of war. The marstetl’s 
missed by a hahvasdid that of 
his opponent During the dinner, 
he declared:- “I have withdrawn 
from foe leade rship of the Army 


this gang of criminals 
with mental filthiness.** 


1948s Czechs Maiyfe 


PRAGUE — , 
Czechoslovaks 

pro-Bebes 


Thousands of 
a pro- 
pro- 


and 


a «x-h ouf pa rade through foe 

1923: Pilsudski’s Duel 

WARSAW - -n* moa dia- gfe. 

matte page in the history of Re- ^ 

hand. Watch closely. What you' publican Poland waT written. 
see may be what you get the when, after an inroassionrfat! ■ 

next time around, too. "tack cm Ms political oppon ents ' ^ * w “ 

The Washington Post. on the occasion of his * 
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N e ^M YORK like 

nuin» whites *o grew 

Khfffi I cades, the black middle class Since emancipation in 

mate enn **■* quadrupled, education - 1863, most .blacks with any 

lations wL i ni«I!f I ^ :e re “ levels have soared and blacks realistic hope of • inclusion 
of aee 1 camfi increasingly represented have chosen to tryto make 

j X*? 15 electoral politics and other their way into the polmcaLand 
of ma<nV TZ W °* ^ ak ? n<i influential realms of Amer- economic mainstream. The 
s hinim ? rfrP. " 7T 4 X a ? Qe hot ican life; But many blacks first nationally known black 
S ua k 5611 fe el irreparably cut off spokesman, Frederick Doug- 
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be fully at home in America; 
they are right to be angr y, and 
only good can come out of 
cultivating titis bitterness. 

Unlike old-fashioned Made 
n a tiona lis m , the new separa- 
tism often coexists with frmc- 
’ tionai imegrationism. Young 
Mack professionals are maki^ 
their way inio the system and up 
the ladders of mainstream suc- 
cess, but many feel that the 
system is tigged agamst than 

and thalas long as racism exists, 
they can only go so far. Even 
these p rosp e rous citizens, wary 
of prejudice, often prefer to bay 
homes and spend their leisure 
time fa the racial ccanfcrt zones 
of self-segregated suburbs. 

Strangest of all, the white 
mainstream encourages tins 
clannishness. The govern- 
ment favors color-coded hir- 
ing, voting and school admis- 
sions. Bnsinesses such as 
Time Warner lead the way in 
promoting gangsta rap. 

Philanthropic institutions 

fund the development of 

black curricula. Magazines 
publish profiles of black fig- 
ures — intellectuals, celeb- 
rities, sports heroes and oth- 
ers — that make a shibboleth 
of “how black” they are. In 
the name of racial justice, ac- 
commodation and respect, the 
mainstream culture has ac- 
cepted the new separatism. 

Whaiever the benefits of 
tire new separatism in promot- 
ing pride and self-esteem, the 
overlay of anger and alien- 
ation that comes with iris poi- 
soning our lives, both black 
and white. Underclass youths 
ruin their futures by declining 
to make an effort in the 
“white man’s school.” Oth- 
ers refuse to obey the “while 
law.” Even the most prom- 
ising middle-class black stu- 
dents are encoaraged to feel 
different and forever apart 

Among whites, the new 
separatism has become an ex- 
cuse for ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and worse. Increasingly 
resentful and put off by racial 
rhetoric, many feel little re- 
sponsibility for die problems 
of the urban black poor. Oth- 
ers . — including mose who 
believe themselves free of 
prejudice — still harbor half- 


conscious notions of black in- 
feriority. Cot off from all but 
superficial contact with 
blacks, their stereotypies be- 
come all the more distorted. 

Have Americans given up gd 
a common humanity? My re- 
search cefls me otherwise. I be- 
lieve that despite their anger 
and alienation, most blades 
want in, and most whites still 
want to do what they can to 
make America a land of op- 
portunity and equal access. But 
if most Americans still believe 
in integration, they do not know 
how to reconcile teat belief with 
identity politics and diversity. 

What would real integra- 
tion be like? By definition, 
inclusion is an ideal, more a 
beacon than a prescription. 
We know now that it will take 
more than physical mingling. 
We know it starts but does not 
end with equal opportunity, 
and we know it will not re- 
semble the monotone con- 
formity some people imag- 
ined in the 1950s. 

The first step will be the 
hardest deciding that integra- 
tion is what we want. But that 
may not be as much of a leap 
as it som eti mes seems. Many 
Americans reacted enthusiast- 
ically to Mr. Clinton's «ill a 
year ago for a national debate 
about race, and polls consis- 
tently show that voters would 
be wiling to spend more for 
social programs if they could 
rally be confident dial the gov- 
ernment knew what worked. 

The alternative to integra- 
tion is not, as many people 
hope, a rich feast of diversity. 
Far more likely, given Amer- 
ica's history and the enduring 
problems many blacks face, a 
decision to give up on inte- 
gration would leave us with a 
permanent, festering sore. The 
political values that Ameri- 
cans have inherited could not 
survive in a nation divided. 

The writer is a senior fel- 
low at the Manhattan Insti- 
tute for Policy Research in 
New York. This article h’Oj 
adapted by The Washington 
Post from her new book, 
“Someone Else's House: 
America's Unfinished Strug- 
gle for Integration.” 


With Raptures Just a Click Away , 
You Need to Keep Your Guard Up 


By E.J. Dionne Jr. 


W ASHINGTON — Here is what the 
Internet is like. 

For a column I write on the use of lan- 
guage, I needed to know more about the 
belief of some evangelical Christians in the 
“sacred rapture. ” The idea, roughly, is that 
at the moment of Armageddon, when (he 
good and tod people face each other at the 
end of the world, God creates an opening 
through which all the good people are de- 
livered from the mess and brought into 
heaven. The rest are in the soup. 

I wanted to understand the idea behind 
this doctrine and so went to my trusty Web 
search engine. I entered the word “rap- 
ture.” Whar I got back surprised me, but 

MEANWHILE 

should not have. Call me naive. There on 
my computer screen, cheek by jowl, were a 
series of religious sites devoted to explain- 
ing the sacred rapture and another series of 
sites devoted to pornography. 

Welcome to cyber-pluralism. It is all out 
there on the Internet. 

For the record, I never did look at the pom 
sites. I knew I’d want to tell this story 
someday and figured someone would ask. 
(You don’t have to be a public official to 
feel a sense of embarrassment.) But I could 
have, and therein lies the conundrum of the 
Internet. It makes it possible for anyone who 
enters its world to learn almost anything 
about almost anything. That is exciting. 

It is also petrifying that your young kids 
are — or will, very soon, be — clicking 
around with an enviable mastery. 

I came later than some (AJ Gore notably) 
to the wonders of the Internet, so I cannot 
c laim to be an “early adaptor,” as the 
cybemiks would have it. But I am devoted 
to it now and can testify to the ways it 
improves productivity, at least in the news- 
paper column business. 

If you are what yon eat, you are also what 
you click. 1 click to newspaper Web sites. It 
is amazing how learned you can seem when 
you can read the local papers in Sacra- 
mento. Albuquerque, Phoenix and Fort 
Wayne — and Paris and London, too. 

With the Web you can find out things you 
would not have thought it possible to dis- 
cover so easily. 

Some months ago. Fred Yang, a Demo- 
cratic pollster, was discussing the special 
election victory of Representative Lois 
Capps, Democrat of California, and the 


importance of her showing in Lompoc, a 
blue-collar community that he saw as a 
classic pro-Reagan town. I had never been 
ro Lompoc, didn’t know a thing about it 
I went to the Web, found that a county 
supervisor from Lompoc had a Web site. 
Through his office, I got the home and 
office numbers of the mayor, Joyce Hower- 
ton. She clued me in on Lompoc and gave 
me good quotes, too. 

This is not rocket science. That is the 
genius of the Web. It is easy. As the Lom- 
poc example suggests, it is possible to com- 
bine the high-tech wizardry of the Web with 
the most old-fashioned approach to infor- 
mation gathering: the conversation. 

None of this makes me a cyber-utopian. 
This new technology is hugely important, 
bur it does nor change human nature, or the 
fact that we live in real places and see our 
neighbors as we do not see the folks in chat 
groups. Through the Web, you can learn 
much about matters that affect your chil- 
dren, but you still raise them face-to-face. 

It is the same with democracy. Citizens 
can vastly expand their political knowledge 
from the Web and exchange thoughts with 

This new technology is 
hugely important, but it 
does not change human 
nature . 

people they might not otherwise meet. 
Political consultants are no doubt staying 
up late, cooking up new ways to use this 
technology for the purposes of persuasion. 

But it is hard to see foe Internet replacing 
the kitchen table or back fence argument. 
Nothing technological can substitute for 
going to one school board meeting after 
another until the people who run the schools 
fix them to your satisfaction. 

So count me as a lover of the new tech- 
nology — and a skeptic of any claims that it 
will transform human nature. The telephone 
has made it easier to stay in touch with your 
sister who lives 400 miles away. We will 
use the new technologies to our profit, per- 
sonal and financial. But we will use them in 
ways that only enhance who we are. Those 
biblical and pom Web sites sit there, side by 
side, pointing to promises and temptations 
that long predate the information age. 

Washington Post Writers Croup. 
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further rhan anything said 
earlier by Mr. Clinton’s ad- 
ministration or any earlier 
US. administrations. . They 
embolden China to move 
even more aggressively in 
isolating Taiwan and would 
limit Taiwan’s options in any 
future negotiations. 

A U.S. policy that attempts 
to block Taiwan’s road to in- 
dependence and its full mem- 
bership in foe international 
community represents the 
worst kind of meddling in 
Taiwan's future. 

It is important for stability 
in East Asia — and therefore 
in the interest of foe United 
States — that Mr. Clinton 
clearly express US. support 
for foe right of foe people of 
Taiwan to determine their 
own future, for acceptance by 
China of Taiwan as a friendly 
neighbor, and for acceptance 
by foe international commu- 
nity of Taiwan as a full and 
equal member, including 
•membership in tbe United 
Nations. 

ME3-CHIN CHEN. 

Chevy Chase. Maryland. 

• Why have Republican 
. Party leaders complained so 
. much about President Clin- 
ton’s trip to China? The hu- 
man rights violations of the 
Bejjing dictators were much 
worse when President Rich- 
ard Nixon visited the Great 
Wall two decades ago. I don't 
recall any Republican de- 
fenders of human rights 
yawping about that trip. This 
is pure hypocrisy and partisan 
politics. 

SHELDON UTT. 

Stockobn. 

Bade Up the Script 

Regarding the report “Ar- 
nett Just a Talking Head in 
CNN Fiasco ’’ and the edit- 
orial “ CNN Teaches Cau- 
tion” (July 4): 

It is shocking to learn (hat 
CNN’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
correspondent, Peter Arnett, 
“did what he was told to do,” 
simply reading someone 
else’s script. Hopefully, media 
magnates, who do more to 
nourish opinion than oar elect- 
ed politicians, win learn from 
this fiasco. The Internet could 
offer them help, allowing im- 
portant news to be backed up 
’ by extensive source documen- 
tation and making it accessible 
to a large audience. 

. LJUBOMIR PESK3REVIC. 

Paris. 


Letters intended for pub- 
lictftion should be addressed 
“Letters to the Editor " and 
contain the writer's signature, 
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should be brief and are sub- 
i ject to editing. We cannot be 
responsible for the return of 
. unsolicited manuscripts. 
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THE PARIS \£ARS 
OF ROSIE KAMIN 

By Richard Teleky. 2/8 pages. 

S2-f. Steerforth. 

Reviewed by Claire Messud 

R OSBE Kamin’s Paris years com- 
prise half of her life. At 40, the 
protagonist of Richard Teleky's new 
novel has been an expatriate since the 
year after her college graduation, when 
she bought a cheap airline ticket and 
fled her sharp-tongued father in Pitts- 
burgh and the memory of the suicide of 
her mother, an Auschwitz survivor. 

Like the quicdy dissatisfied exiles of 
Mavis Gallant's short stories. Rosie 
does not inhabit a Paris of romantic 
extravagance: She lives in "an apart- 
ment the size of a postage stamp" and 
ekes out a living teaching English at the 
Continental Language SchooL An im- 
migrant among immigrants, she haunts 
the streets of the 19th arrondissement, 
where “Algerians and Africans, Viet- 
namese and Cambodians mingled with 
the french. ' ’ 

In the course of 20 years, however. 
Rosie has carved a life for herself, and 
for the last 1 0. Serge Deneau has been at 
its center. 

Twelve years her senior. Serge 
works as a ticket- taker in a repertory 
cinema and spends his Sundays selling 
L'Humanite. the communist newspa- 
per, on the street comer. His friends 
and political colleagues are Rosie’s 
friends, too. and his shrewish mother 
and spinster sister. Odile, are Rosie’s 
nemeses os much as his own. Rosie's 
French past — unlike the weighty, 
clinging Pittsburgh family she has es- 
caped — is a thin trail of romantic 
involvements with figures as liminal to 
French culture as she is herself, fore- 
most among them an elusive Algerian 
named Benyoub. a man with “a se- 
cretive nature and a need for solitude 
that excluded her. " 

Invisible for years, Benyoub resur- 
faces at the same time that Serge is 
hospitalized for tests on his liver. The 
two men. vastly different, become 
friendly; but their juxtaposition raises, 
for Rosie, unconffonted questions about 
her life and her choices. 

A visit from her sister Deb. a plump, 
whiny 38-year-old virgin who compuls- 
ively "enters contests (.her Paris trip is, in 
fact." a prize) and spends her free time at 
her New York synagogue “davening 
for dates, ” Anther unsen Jes Rosie. On a 
quest despite her misery. Deb reveals 
that she is part of j research study on the 
children of Holocaust survivors, and 
encourages Rosie to “think about what 
it means to be a Jew." 

Rosie, living in a Paris racked by 
violence — she and her circle suffer 
muggings and racist attacks, thefts and 
ransackings — wants nothing less than 


to muse upon her heritage, upon the 

E attem of loss, escape and silence that 
as threaded her life since her mother's 


suicide. But Serge’s illness and even- 


tual death. Benyoub’s inconstant flit- 
ting in and out of view, and her sister's 
dogged persistence — Deb drags Rosie 
to Budapest, to visit their mother’s 
childhood home — force reflection 
upon her. She learns that as she has 
moved in secrecy and denial, she has 
also been surrounded by it; that, like 
her father who “ignored everything he 
didn't like,** she has allowed death to 
trinmph. 

Teleky’s direct, sensuous {Hose cap- 
. mres not only the texture of a Paris that 
tourists do not see: it also conveys, 
through a wealth of quotidian detail, the 
subtle Bickerings of Rosie's character, 
of her anxious movements through the 
life, thin as eggshell and as precarious, 
that she has constructed for herself. The 
relationship between Rosie and Deb is 
particularly well drawn: Initially. Rosie 
tolerates and pities her dumpy sibling, 
but in time Deb’s efforts seem increas- 
ingly courageous. 

“The Paris Years of Rosie Kamin” 
is. in its delicate portraiture, what is 
often called a “small" or a “quiet" 
novel. But it is also an endeavor of 
considerable ambition, with its under- 
tones of racial, religious and political 
discourse. 

“Just because 1 was bom in America 
shouldn’t mean l have to waste my time 
with its particular hang-ups,” Rosie ar- 
gues. but her flight from Pittsburgh has 
mired her in the hang-ups of the French, 
in a place where she. as a foreigner, a 
Jew and an American, is a hang-up 
herself. Teleky does not make as much 
of this complexity as he might, pre- 
ferring instead merely to report its 
symptoms. 

what lingers after reading this fine 
debut novel is Rosie Kamin herself, in 
the lost tenderness of her bond with 
Serge and in the burgeoning cie with her 
distant sister. She may waver in the face 
of adversity but she is — unlike her losr 
mother — a survivor. 

Claire Messud. author of the novel 
"When the World Was Steady." wrote 
this for The Washington Post. 

THIS BLOODY MARY IS THE 
LAST THING I OWN 
A Journey to the End of Boxing 

fiv Jonathan Rendall. 187 pages. 

$23.95. Eeeo. 

Reviewed by David Nicholson 

T HIS is a little gem of a book, im- 
mensely readable, laugh-out-loud 
funny and intensely moving by turns. If 
>ou‘re a casual Ian of boxing, like me. 
you've probably heard of only a few of 
the boxers {most are British) whose 
lives and foibles Jonathan Rendall ex- 
plores here. Still, you’ll read every page 
avidly. And in the end. you'll wish there 
had been just a linie more. 

■ ‘This Bloody Mary Is the Last Thing 
I Own” lakes us deep inside the dark 
heart of boxing, a world where young 
fighters billed as Stars of Tomorrow end 


up as journeymen wearing * ‘the slightly 
forlorn look" of “opponents who have 
come to lie down." it’s a world where 
grown men cry In the ring (and not just 
after losing a fight), a world with oc- 
casional Inspiring displays of courage 
that also serve as object lessons in fool- 
hardiness. 

All this makes “This Bloody Mary” 
— you have to leant to live with the tide, 
a quote from a tapped -out gambler late 
in the book — one hell of a read. 

How could it be otherwise, with Run- 
yonesque characters like “The Aston- 
ishing" Jack Kid Berg, a fighter who’d 
amassed a 166-26 record and knocked 
out the Cuban Kid Chocolate in New 
York in 1 930? When Rendall first meets 
him, Berg is a dapper little man in his 
eighties who chews Optimo cigars, 
drives a Jinle red car one-handed, and 
steadfastly refuses to admit the passing 
of time. 

“Yeah, I like Harlem very much,” he 
tells Rendall. “The Cotton Club, Silver 
Slipper. The Silver Slipper is a very 
good night club. And there's another 
place. ... I had an affair with a girl in the 
elevator there once. Amazing. I haven't 
been there for ages. It musl be seven or 
eight years now.” 

In fact, it has been 60. And when Berg 
and Rendall go to New York — Berg 
wants to go for the legendary trainer 
Ray Ar cel's 90th birthday — disaster 
looms as Berg insists on taking a cab to 
Harlem. I'll leave it to you to search out 
a copy of * ‘This Bloody Mary’ ’ and find 
out what happens. But suffice it to say 
that The Astonishing Jack Kid Berg, 
only slightly abashed, concludes: 
“Amazing, it's all changed. But at least 
we met some nice fellas.” 

Then there’s the story of Colin 
“Sweet C” McMillan, a promising 
young fighter who flits in and out of the 
narrative until Rendall becomes in- 
trigued enough with him to sign on as 
his agent. After he helps guide Mc- 
Millan to the world featherweight 
championship, there’s a moment when 
it seems (he glory (what Rendall calls 
the “glide upwards on the blue curve") 
will continue forever. 

Of course it can't last. McMillan 
proves a game fighter — he continues in 
one bout despite a dislocated shoulder, 
in another he dislocates the shoulder a 
second time and breaks his hand, but 
refuses to tell his comer — but he loses 
the title. 

It's then that Rendall begins to see the 
truth of the sport he has loved since he 
was a child: “Only the names changed. 
Boxing had been leading me to a truth 
after all. but only to the truth about 
boxing. And the truth was just the story' 
itself, the first addictive dance under the 
chandeliers, and then the doomed roller- 
coaster ride on thousands of blue 
curves." 

Doomed, yes. But the book that came 
out of it makes a great ride. 

David Nicholson reviewed books reg- 
ularly for The Washington Post. 


Old Vic Saved From Final Curtain 

Charitable Trust Created to Preserve London's Threaten gl Theater 




By Warren Hoge 

New York Tunes Sen-ice 

LONDON — The Old Vic, one of the 
world’s most famous stages, has been 
spared its final curtain by the 1 lth-hour 
creation of a charitable trust to preserve 
it as a theater. 

Put up for sale in December, the Old 
Vic had faced a July I deadline, and 
London's theater world had been hor- 
rified by rumors that the highest bidders 
were contemplating turning the 180- 
year-old hall that gave birth to the Na- 
tional Theater and the Royal Opera and 
Ballet into a shopping mall, a bingo 
parlor or a nightclub for lap-dancing. 

The rescue turned on a successful 
fund-raising campaign prompted by a 
plea from the British culture secretary, 
Chris Smith, and the willingness of Dav- 
id and Ed Mirvish, the Canadian broth- 
ers who have owned the Old Vic for the 
last 16 years, to accept much less than 
the asking price of $12_5 million. 

The trust is buying the theater for $5.8 
million, $2.5 million of which it has 
raised since February and turned over to 
the Mirvish brothers last Thursday. It 
has 21 months to raise the remaining 
$3.3 million through a public appeal to 
complete the purchase. 

An annex that had been pan of the 
original offer was sold for $i.8 million 
this spring to the National Theater for 
use as workshop and rehearsal space. 

Mr. Smith made his own appeal in a 
speech at the Olivier Awards dinner in 
February when the Mirvishes were 
honored for their stewardship of the 
theater and the investments they made is 
its restoration and upkeep. 

“Please don't rush into a disposal of 
the Old Vic,” Mr. Smith said then. 
“Give all the rest of us a chance to come 
forward with good high-quality propos- 
als for its future as a theater, with a vital 
role to play in London’s life.” 

The chairman of the new Old Vic 
Theater Trust is Alex Bernstein, the 
former chairman of the Granada enter- 
tainment gronp, and the two principal 
members are Stephen Daldty, director of 
the Royal Court theater, and Sally Greene, 
the London theater manager and owner. 

In an effoit to reduce the commercial 
risk of putting on high-quality drama, 
the trust will charge no rent to the 
companies whose shows it puts on its 
stage and will share box office profits 
with those companies. 

Mr. Dal dry said he looked forward to 
bringing to the Old Vic shows from 
places like the Donmar Warehouse, the 
.Almeida and the Royal Court that are 
eager to extend the commercial life of 
their successful productions. ‘“Ihe new 


charitable status of the Old Vic will 
place it in a position to stage the best 
work in the country,” he said. 

The first production to benefit will be 
a revival of “Amadeus,” which is to 
open in October. 

The production is being presented by 
Sir Peter Hall, the former director of the 
National Theater and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, and there is 
sweetness in that selection. The Old 
Vic's last resident occupant was Sir 
Peter's repertory company, which ro- 
tated 13 shows — a mixture of classics 
and new works — for a year. 

The company moved out in December 
with an emotional curtain-calf farewell 
after a final performance of “King 
Lear.” With the entire cast and back- 
stage crew standing behind him. Sir 
Peter tearfully told the audience that he 
thought no one would be found to keep 
the Old Vic alive as a theater and feared 
the historic space would become an 
amusement park attraction offering “a 
theater experience along the lines of the 
‘London Dungeon.’ " He added. “I 
hope to heaven that this is not true, but 


we are a daft coaotk 

The 1.000-seat in (tier, on* rundown 
block near Waterlotfctaiion, opened in 
1818 as the Royal fcburgjlt became 
known as the Old \ I in li3 when it 
was renamed the Rq>i Victoria. 

Its heyday began irt\9 19 then Lilian 
Bavlis became its master aid made the 
Old Vic a place for «eiouddrama and 
Shakespeare. A pemvprnAing tyrant 
who famously fried stisagei in her box. 
she would go" on stag* hprscr and plead. 
“God. please send m jooi actors, but,** 
send me cheap ones’ Sri began the ■ 
companies itat bee air the loyal Opera 
and Ballet at The Old. 're. ! 

Among the actor* ad cutrascs cap- 
tured in ics fool light ude Laurence 
Olivier. Alec Guinn* s. flk*n Terry. 
Tvronc Guthrie. Sybil hornlike. Ralph 
Richardson. Michael .ed£avc. Peggy 
Ashcroft, Richard B non -and Vivien 
Leigh. i 

Sir John Gielgud. 9* this week 
that he appeared at ihiOd Vic as an 
extra while in drama schq and had his 
first sta*je success there s fejehard □ in 
1929. * ! 


BRIEFLY 


Libyan Planes Defy 
Airport Embargo 

ALBAYDA. Libya — Two aircraft 
carrying the presidents of Niger and 
Chad flew here Monday in violation of 
the United Nations embargo against 
Tripoli imposed in 1992, witnesses 
said. 

The Libyan Airlines planes, trans- 
porting President Idriss Deby of Chad 
and President Ibrahim Bare Mainas- 
sara of Niger, landed at Labrak Airport 
near the 'Mediterranean city of A1 
Bayda, 1,300 kilometers (800 miles) 
east of the capital, TripoIL 

They are among several African 
heads of state due to take part in pray- 
ers led by Colonel Moammar Gaahafi, 
the Libyan leader, in A1 Bayda. for tire 
Prophet Mohammed’s birthday Mon- 
day. 

The two countries’ delegations said 
Libyan authorities took the initiative 
to risk retaliation and send the aircraft 
to get the two heads of state. 

The UN imposed an air and arms 
embargo on Libya six years ago fra* its 
refusal to hand over for trial in Britain 
or the United States two Libyans sus- 
pected of carrying out the 1988 bomb- 


ing of a Pan Am plane oveuxkerbie. 
Scotland, in Which 270 joffle were 
killed. .ji I AFP) £ 

Assad fo Visit $bnce 

PARIS — (President Hajz Assad of 
Syria travcl&jo France 16 and 17 
for his first cute visit t a Western 
nation in 22 years, diplotftic sources 
said Monday. ; - 

Mr. Assad trpde his 1st unofficial 
trip to tfte West in Nomtber 1990, 
when he met President Gorge Bush in 
Geneva. 

The two dismissed tc Gulf crisis 
after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait. 

But his last cfficiaJ vsit to a West- 
ern country' wa to Fmce. in 1976, 
when Valery Gscard i’Estaing was 
president and tacqut Chirac was 
prime minister. I AFP) 



For the Rtco 


Adriana Suare Aii a. the wife of 
Aurelio Arizmendliop z, a leader of 
a Mexican kklnopic; gang, has 
turned herself in> xlfc police and 
helped them recovr Sill minion, the 
attorney -general' s ffii said. (AP) 


CHESS 


By Robert Byme 

T HE 32d running of the Capablanca 
Memorial Tournament in Havana 
concluded with a triple lie lor first place. 
The winners were the grandmasters 
Robert Hubnei of Germany and Ivan 
Morovic of Chile and the international 
master Jakob Silbermun ot Israel. 

Each scored 7-t in the round-robin 
competition of 12 players. This gave 
Silberman his first norm toward achiev- 
ing grandmaster rank. 

ITte highest tally by a Cuban player 
was the grandmaster Julio Becerra's 
61/2-41/2. He tied for fourth place with 
the English grandmaster Tony Miles. 

Hiibner. a papyrologist and a former 
candidate for the world championship, 
gave an energetic demonstration of 
Capablanca-like positional destruction 
of an opponent in his tilth- round victory 
over Miles. 

Miles's 3...b5 is an adventurous side- 
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line of the Benoni Defense that re- 
sembles an incipient Benko Gambit. 
The alternative 3...d6 4 Nc3 Qa5 5 Bd2 
b5 6 Ne4 Qu4 7 Nf6 ef 8 e3 Nd7 9 Bd3 
Rb8 1 D b3 Qg4 1 1 hi Qh5 1 2 c4 be 1 3 be 
Ne5 14 Be2 is insecure, according to an 
analysis by Rustem Dautov of his game 
last year with Rudolf Mainka in Senden. 
Germany. But this needs more exper- 
imentation. 

Miles's 4...Bb7 is questionable; what 
is the black queen bishop doing here in 
the long run? Either 4...d6 or 4,..Qb6 
should be superior. 

It has generally been thought (hat 
parting with a bishop by 5 Bf6 ef to give 
Black doubled pawns is not worthwhile 
unless White has some direct exploi- 
tation in mind. 

But more and more in recent years, 
just the resulting inflexibility of the 
black kingside pawns is sufficient pro- 
vocation. 

Miles should probably have kept the 
queenside closed with 8...b4. After 
S...d6?! 9 cb ab 10 a4!. Hiibner began an 
immediate assault on the light squares in 
that sector. And Miles would get into 
trouble at once if he tried 10...ba 1 1 Ra4 
Ra4 12 Qa4 Nd7 13 Bb5 Bc8 14 Nc4. 
But there was nothing better. 

After I0..,b4, Hiibner infiltrated the 
queenside with 1 1 Bb5 Nd7 12 Nc4Qc7 

13 a5. Miles could not get rid of the 
pestiferous bishop by 13...Ba6 because 

14 Bd7 Qd7 15 Nb6 wins rook for 
knight. On the other hand. Black's situ- 
ation was so awful that this might have 
been his best chance. 


CROSSWORD 


MILES/BLACK 



hObnetvwhtte 

Position after 14... Bc8 


After !4...Bc8, Hiibner laid on the 
pressure with 15 Nd4!, the tactical point 
being that 15...cd? is demolished by 16 
Rcl. 

Miles tried to defend by 15...Rb7 but 
Hubner's 16 Nc8 Qc8 17 a6 Ra7 18 Nc6 
Ra8 19 a7 gave him a tremendous 
passed a pawn. 

Miles's 19...Nb6, allowing a dis- 
covered check, was a sure sign of the 
bankruptcy of the black position. After 
the coldblooded 20 Nb4 Kd8 21 Nc6 
Kc7, the black king could not castle 
kingside and White was a pawn ahead. 
After 22 O-O, Miles gave up his hope- 
less-situation. 


Cathay Pacific 
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Solution to Puzzle of July 6 
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Artists and Dealers: Menswear Designers Take Sides 


Mavc/AAire* Th— 

From Sain! Laurent RiveGauche, a skinny belted trenchcoat and fluid pants covering the shoes by designer Hedi Slimane; inset. Paul Smith 's 
inside-out jacket showing its tailored infrastructure ; from Comme des Garcons, Rei Kawafcubo’s ruffles inside suit jacket and on the frilled shirt. 
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' Next time you visit asia, come in 


THROUGH THE FRONT DOOR. 


By Suzy Menkes 

htienunional Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — Over a glass of bubbly, 
a rumpled artist in a paint- 
splashed sweater and smooth 
guys in suits met on Paul 
Smith’s runway. 

“Artists and dealers” was the theme 
of his show — and it made a neat 
metaphor for the French menswear sea- 
son that closed on Monday. 

The shows were divided between cre- 
ative artists and those who sniff out and 
commercialize their innovations. 

A collective gasp went up as a model 
with ruffles foaming at his chest walked 
down stone steps at Comme des Gar- 
cons’ show. It was partly the setting, the 
circular forecourt of a museum etched 
against the dying light 

But it also recognized the imagina- 
tion, inventiveness and originality of the 
designer Rei Kawakubo. She took the 
last vestige of romantic male dressing 
— the ruffled evening shirt — and 
brought it back as what she described as 
“secret treasure.” 

That meant frills hidden inside simple 
shirts and jackets — that were then 
turned on the runway to reveal their 
guts. Think of a sober black suit with a 
fining made of rivulets of ribbon; or a 
zipper ed works hin whipped up with 
broderie anglaise. Yet worn right-side- 
out they were regular clothes. 

The contrast of linear architecture 
and rococo decoration was carried 
through masterfully, from Comme ’s 
narrow tailoring to long soft jackets 
over sporty shorts. And more proof of 
Kawakubo’ s artistry came when suits 
were printed with clouds and shadows. 

It was an imaginative collection with 
an important message; that modem men 
can embrace so-called feminine clothes 
— and stay resolutely male. 

Is Smith a dealer or an artist? Back- 
stage, in a suii with soft shoes, the 
designer decided he was on the dealers' 
side. And it was indeed hard to find 
much creativity in his witty but for- 
mulaic show, in it_ the artists had the 
scruffy jeans, sweaters with rips and 
embroidered Prince of Wales checks, 
while the dealers wore Smith's familiar 
easy suits, lifted with bright linings but 
not with inventive cutting. 

The innovation was in jackets that 
were worked inside out. But fashion 
deconstruction has surely had its day. 

A mirrored sphere poised outside a 
modernistic science faculty building, 
was the setting for Raf Simons’s in- 
cisively cut clothes. As the models ap- 
peared in silhouette on a spanning walk- 
way, the black sleeveless coats over 
white shirts caught the futuristic feeling 
of David Bowie singing “ground con- 
trol to Major Tom.” 

Simons’s designs look like computer 
graphics: here a triangle of black on a 
white shirt; there a lineup of pants in 
cyber greens, blues and gray lighted wilh 
red and yellow. The pants are cut pre- 
cisely, with low waists and open pleats, 
and long legs pouring over shoes. 

The mood was sly and subversive, as 
if sullen schoolkids had ripped the 
sleeves from a jacket c-r challenged the 
uniform V- necked sweater with sour 
colors. Each piece was strong and mod- 
em, and as a show it was compelling. 
Starkly presented in an empty arr 


Van Nolens crest -print sportswear; top left. Hermes bias-cut linen mix 
jacket, and Yamamoto’s striped pajama suits with Oriental flower inserts. 


gallery, Hedi Slimane *s show for Yves 
Saint Laurent proved how smart he is. 
Out came the neat, dark silhouettes of 
suits and wrap-coats over flowing pants. 
Then the show switched to an edgier 
look of a liny, taol mess jacket, sailor top 
or soft gray jersey track suit. Even the 
colors hip-hopped from sober black to 
orange and turquoise. 

Slimane's skill is in giving back to YSL 
menswear a youthful sexiness, within the 
house's image; a skinny new take on the 
famous trenchcoat. the safari jacket 
slipped under a suit as a laced-up shirt, and 
even slender tuxedo perns — but teamed 
wilh a sleeveless hooded sweatshirt- 
New were the flat-front wide-leg 
pants and deep-V necklines. Some 
knee-length belted shirts forced the 
edginess, but the show was a fine bal- 
ancing act between hip and trad. 

I N a natural grotto with stalactites 
and cascading water. Dries Van 
Nolen's show had a magical setting. 
The designer made the stripe his 
motif, using it for seersucker blazers, as 
wide or narrow vertical strokes on pants, 
or as a grid on shirts and sweaters. 

The linear effects on soft or glazed 
fabrics were well done, bur the show 
sprang to life with its sportswear. Blow- 
ups of printed crests gave a fresh energy 
to Van Nolen's easy separates. 

The art thing is a general trend. It 
brought abstract squiggles to John 
Rocha’s inventive knitwear and patches 
of embroidery on his tailoring. Jose 
Levy showed sweaters with blocks of 
aquatic colors and ribbon trims. In the 
So collection, wood-grain patterns and 
curving cuts on soft jersey T-shirts un- 
derlined two trends of the season. 


The artist's smock or workshiit is a 
key item. Celebrating 10 years at Her- 
mes. designer Veronique Nichanian 
gave luxury sportswear a real elegance. 
Her subtle mix of grainy textures was 
played out against the woodblock wails 
of the Japanese cultural center, as un- 
structured jackets, stroking the body on 
the bias, and as crunchy knits worked 
with pale suede. 

Hermes has successfully defined a 
style that might be described as organic 
luxury: modem clothes expressing the 
nobility of natural fabrics. 

Unstructured menswear — typified 
by the easy shirts and jackets that Yohji 
Yamamoto sent out on smiling couples 
— was once dismissed as “an directors’ 
clothes." But the look has now seeped 
into classic houses. For Dior, that meant 
soft jackets with a sporty elegance. 

At Lanvin, Dominique Molotti 
played artistical ly with desert colors and 
with textures of dry crepe or jersey 
against shiny lacquered surfaces. They 
were used for languid ultralong jackets 
and fluid pants in the sandy shades. 

Rykiel Homme's collection, built on 
sportswear, is moving in the opposite 
direction. Alongside the graphic sweat- 
ers, sleek leather pieces and terry 
sportswear were suits shown in modern 
monochrome style with dark shirts and 
neckties. 

One trend of the menswear season 
cannot be missed: the shrinking of the 
men’s swimsuit. Among his signature 
sculpted collariess suits and the more 
relaxed sportswear pieces that were this 
season's focus, Thierry Mugler pro- 
duced itsy-bitsy swimwear for men with 
big ambitions to strut their stuff beside 
the ocean. 


Mirrored sphere as backdrop to Raf Simons's show of modernistic clothes. 
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Excite# times and exciting markets: WMe maihtainiag 
and expanding its lead in traditional areas such as 
automobiles and other heavy industry , Germany isakey 
player m a rar#e of cutth#edge,higMech sectors, such 
as biotechnology, microelectronics, and in for ma tion and 
communication technologies. German companies are 
expandh# overseas, wh3e foreign nmttBMtionals are 
ffockmgtoset up shop in the country. Demand for 
German products is booming and, in addUion to its 
traditional markets, the country Is exporting to new 
partners throughout Europe, Asia and the Americas. 
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Rising exports and snvngfiindamentab. 


G ermany's economy is sending a strong message. In 
the first quarter of 1998. Germany's GDP was 3.8 
percent higher than in the same period in 1 997 — the 
best annual rate in the post-reunification era. 

In May 1 998. the number of unemployed fell by 220.000 
— the sharpest monthly drop in recent German history. The 
unemployment rate is now below I ] percent for die first time 
since 1 996. In even more encouraging news, the number of 
positions available has quadrupled over the past year, now 
standing at just below 500.000 jobs. 

Economists at the Bundesbank and forecasting institutes 
were more impressed with the causes and implications of 
these figures than with their absolute size. As the economists 
pointed out. such factors as the clement weather in the wrintcr 
months, which ga\c a boost to Germany's hard-pressed 
construction industry, added on a few tenths of a percentage 
point to both the GDP rise and unemployment decline. 

Sev eral of the institutes, therefore, have contented them- 
selves with upping their previous forecasts of GDP growth 
from below 3 percent to between 3. 1 percent and 32 percenL 
The forecasters also predict that the fall in unemployment 
will continue, albeit at a slow pace and mostly in die western 
part of die country. 

As has been the ease throughout the country’s current 
economic upswing, now midway through its fifth year, 
demand from abroad continued to be a main engine of growth 
during the first few months of 199S. 

Germany ’s exports were up 1 5.9 percent in the first quarter 
of 1998. in comparison with the same period of the previous 
year. The 1 9 percent rise in March this year over March 1 997 
was die best month-to-month rise in German export history. 
This rise was even more notable since the country's sales 
abroad grew at an impressive 12.5 percent rate in 1997. 


Germany has long been the world’s largest exporter of 
manufactured goods, ranking second to the Doited States in 
the total exports category 

Throughout the last five years, domestic demand, or rather 
the lack of it, has been a drag on the export-driven upswing. 
Demand from the country’s consumers and companies has 
been somewhat slowed by the German government’s tight 
money policy, a product of the government’s successful push 
to meet the Maastricht accord's strict standards of public 
sector indebtedness. 

The tight money policies are still in place and are still 
working. According to a prognosis released by the country’s 
Ministry of Finance, the policies will reduce the public 
sector’s deficit from 2.8 percent of GDP in 1997 to 0.5 
percent by 2000. 

These policies notwithstanding, domestic demand is pick- 
ing up. After increasing at a modest 0.2 percent rate in 1997, 
private consumption is set to rise by 1 .7 percent in 1 998 and 
2.1 percent in 1999, according to Germany's six leading 
economic forecasting institutes. Demand has been especially 
strong in the industrial sector, with orders from German 
companies for industrial products showing a 5.S percent rise 
during the first quarter of 1998. 

The revival in domestic demand stems from a rise in 
consumer confidence and augurs well for the economy The 
emergence of this demand as the second engine of economic 
growth joins the “improvement in German business basics," 
say Bundesbank economists. 

The basics include 1997’s 8.5 percent rise in industrial 
gross productivity following a string of annual rises recorded 
throughout the 1990s. As of the end of the first quarter of 
1998, industrial productivity was 53 percent higher than in 
1991. This rise has largely been produced by the German 



States Vie for Leadership 
In Biotechnology 

Competition is driving the German states to develop a strong biotech sector. 

A few years ago, mi- Chief claimants for being biotech funding in Germany 
cro electronics was Dumber one in Germany are and employ one-quarter of 
every German Baden-Wurttembere, Bav- the people working in the 


The new Vofosw^jen Beetle was one of this year's hit cars h the United States. 

Automobile Industry Roars Back to Profits 


What a difference two years can make. In 
1995, Daimler-Benz recorded a loss of 5.7 
billion Deutsche marks ($3.1 billion) for the 
year, the biggest loss in its history. Volks- 
wagen recorded a meager 336 million DM 
profit in 1995. In 1997, the figure was 
1.361 billion DM. Its largest loss — 1.9 
billion DM — came in 1993. 

With the exceptions of BMW and Audi, 
the German automobile industry as a whole 
was in poor shape. Sales were stagnant, 
and the country’s manufacturers were re- 
cording drops in their share of major export 
markets. 

In 1997, nearly all companies manufac- 
turing automobiles registered record levels 
of profitability. The number of motor vehicles 
produced in Germany rose by almost 4 per- 
cent, with exports gaining nearly 7 percenL 
Germany’s automobile manufacturers have 
been acquitting themselves particularly well 
tn such key markets as the United States, 
where German companies sold 28 percent 
more automobiles in 1997 than in 1996. 

As of the end of 1997, more than one in 
every seven automobiles produced world- 
wide during the year had been manufac- 
tured by a German company. This was an 
airtime high for the country. 

The upswing has continued in 1998. 
Based on these results. Germany's as- 
sociation of automobile manufacturers pre- 
dicts that more than 5.1 million automo- 
biles will be produced in Germany in 1998 
— an airtime high for the country. 

Investing where it counts 

Flush with cash and success, German auto- 
mobile manufacturers have taken to the 
takeover trail with spectacular results. 

in March, Daimler-Benz and Chrysler 
merged. The new DaimlerChrysler will be 
headquartered in Stuttgart and will operate 
under Germany’s legal code. Three months 
later. VW took over Rolls Royce, oeating out 
BMW. Germany’s manufacturers have 


achieved this turnaround by investing in 
new equipment and cost-cutting every- 
where possible. 

Over the past two years, manufacturers 
invested 32 billion DM in upgrading their 
domestic development and production fa- 
cilities. The companies also slashed their 
development period for new models while 
trimming workforces and overhead. 

As a result, German manufacturers have 
been introducing and producing attractive 
new inode Is of cars at a record pace. Ac- 
cording to the Verba nd der deutschen Auto- 
mobiiindustrie (Association of German 
Automobile Manufacturers), by the end of 
1998, the manufacturers will have intro- 
duced 60 new models in a period of 24 
months. Among them is the new VW Beetle, 
currently a runaway hit in America. 

Erivirormi ant-friendly 

Many of the models being introduced are 
environmentally friendly — defined by Ger- 
man automotive industry targets as vehi- 
cles with fuel consumption of 6 liters per 
100 kilometers (roughly 40 miles to the 
gallon). 

In 1993, none of Germany’s stand aid- 
make models achieved that mark. A half 
decade fater, 1998 models surpass this 
standard. 

Germany's automobile suppliers have 
also been investing and trimming and ob- 
taining better results. In 1997, suppliers 
increased their total turnover tv 10 percent 
over the previous year. 

The suppliers’ success has made them 
some of the most sought-after corporate 
prey in the world. 

Within the first six months of 1997, U.S. 
companies spent 3 billion DM on the ac- 
quisition of 10 German automobile sup- 
pliers. Thanks to these and later acqui- 
sitions, the Americans now hold just under 
a quarter of Germany's automobile supply 
sector. 


A few years ago, mi- 
croelectronics was 
every German 
politicians' favorite in- 
dustry. 

Each of Germany’s 16 
states had die fastest-devel- 
oping microelectronics sec- 
tor in the country, at least 
according to the states' min- 
isters of economic affaire. 
The claims flew across the 
country; largest number of 
companies, greatest amount 
of output, largest number of 
patented inventions and 
much more. 

This inter-state competi- 
tion to be number one proved 
highly productive. Virtually 
all of Germany’s states now 
have large-scale microelec- 
tronics sectors, and the coun- 
try, once facing relegation to 
also-ran status in this area, 
has returned to being one of 
the world’s major producers 
of chips in all their forms and 
uses. 

The country’s microelec- 
tronics sector is moving from 
strength to strength. State 
politicians have, however, 
moved on. Their new darling 
is biotech. 


Chief claimants for being 
number one in Germany are 
Baden- Wurttemberg, Bav- 
aria, Berlin-Brandenbuig 
and Hesse. 

From strength to strength 
Baden- W Qrttemberg ’s claim 
is based on the greater 
Heidelberg-Mannheim area, 
home to the puissant German 
Center for Research into 
Cancer, a number of other 
medical and technological 
research institutes (main- 
tained by both the public sec- 
tor and by major pharma- 
ceutical companies), a 
dedicated technology center 
and 50 start-ups. All told, the 
state has five important 
clusters, reports Walter Dor- 
ing, Baden- WQittcrn berg’s 
minister of economic af- 
fairs. 

Bavaria, on the other hand, 
has only one real cluster, in 
Munich, but it is the largest in 
the country, at least accord- 
ing to local politicians. 
Centered in its southern sub- 
urb of Martinsried, the center 
is said to be home to more 
than 200 biotech companies. 
They receive two-thirds of all 


biotech funding in Germany 
and employ one-quarter of 
tire people working in the 
sector in the country, accord- 
ing to Otto Wiesheu, Bay- 
aria’s minister for economic 
affairs, transport and technol- 
ogy- 

Wiesheu and Dormg ad- 
vance the same bit of ev- 
idence in substantiating their 
claims. Out of a large field of 
contending cities and areas, 
Heidelberg-Mannheim and 
Munich — plus Berlin — 
were chosen to be the sites of 
the German government’s 
Bio-Regio scheme, designed 
to foster the growth of the 
country’s biotech industry by 
providing Germany's most 
productive and promising 
clusters with adequate fund- 
ing. 

Berlin-Brandenbuig has 
the largest agglomeration of 
“biotech-related research 
and development institutes," 
says Elmar Piero th, the city- 
state's senator (minister) of 
economic affaire. 

If true, it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising. With Germany’s 
largest academic community, 
Berlin is usually number one 


Two leaders of fast-growing companies were asked if toe 
advent of the euro would further the gdbalizabon of the 
marketplace In an appreciable way and. if not. what other 
factors were involved In this process. 

PaulusNeef, founder, chahbrak 1 
AND CEO OPPlXELWIRK MuWWSXA 
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business community’s massive investment in new equipment 
and facilities. As of the end of the first quarter of 1998, the 
companies’ capital expenditures were running 1 0.7 percent 
higher than during the same period in 1997. 

Coupled with foe wage restraint shown by Germany’s 
unions, the rise in productivity has been lowering foe costs of 
production. Germany's unitized labor costs — foe amount of 
wages expended to produce one unit of output — fell 33 
percent during foe first quarter of 1998. 

Other costs of business operation have also been falling. 
For example, energy costs are now 0.4 percent lower than they 
were a year ago. That is partially due to the deregulation of foe 
country's energy market Deregulation is also causing prices 
to fall in Germany's telecommunications sector. 

Germany is also a technological powerhouse. As Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Klaus Kinkel points out Germany ranks 
number one in patents worldwide and is the world's largest 
exporter of environmental technologies. Since 1996, Ger- 
many has been selling even more computers than auto- 
mobiles. This is quite statement in foe land of Daimler- 
Benz, BMW et alia. 

The country’s rise m productivity marks a stunning turn- 
around. Just three to four years ago, a number of man- 
ufacturers — with foe notable exception of those in the 
chemicals and pharmaceutical industries — were registering 
record losses or sharply declining profits, causing them to 
trim their workforces and leading analysts to predict foe 
decline of these sectors. 

Today, foe improvement in Germany's basics ishehindthe 
high levels of profitability being recorded by foe long-time 
core sectors of Germany’s economy — automobiles, elec- 
tronics, industrial equipment and facilities, and chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals — on world markets. • 


The euro wffl ffeady ease compar- 

isorrs of cost<x4pta This, in ttsn. 

irerease competitive pressures on 
the international leveL This appfies to 
both the manufacturing and services 
industries, but not neoessarijy to foe muItirnetSa sector, an 
gnportant compon en t of the latter. Companies an this sector put 
together frKJMduaOzEd packages of services and soWions far 
their customers, which finite the making rf such comparisons. 
Far that reason, the advent of the euo wfl haw less impact on 
the muttimeefia sector than on, for example, the automobile or 
fosurance industries. A much more sriwrtamfacStDrtousnthe 
multimedia sector is the worfcfcwcte growth of the Internet 
Coupled with the standarefization of software proctorts aid the 
devetopmemofteteconTTHXicat^ 
intematkxiafiang the meats and content of cornmurtcabon. 
This process supports the efforts of muttfoational corporations 
to develop and implement transnational marketing campaigns, 
which constitute an gnport ar tt source of fiiture revenue tor 
providers of multimedia-based services. They hare to come up 
with Web-based content that efisserrinates a single message 
around the world and also takes into account the unique 
characte ri stics of an the customer's individual marirets. 

FfeEDRIOt VON BOHLEN UND HALBACH, 

CHAIRMAN OF TIE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 

LION BkhcbiceAG 

LION bioscience AG is a young and 
fast-growing genomics company 
that delivers biotnformatics solu- 
tions and carries out integrated gen- 
ome projects. Our customers are 
pharmaceutical, chemical, agricultural anil food compa- 
nies. They number 200 and are found around the worW.The 
development of the technologies we apply and products we 
sell has necessitated enormous inve s tment s and com- 
mensurate price-setting. These factors mean that we must 
market our products and services efficiently on a pan- 
European and worldwide scale, something that will be 
greatly facilitated by the euro. Another facto speaking in 
favor of the currency: Payment for these integrated projects 
is milestone-dependent and extends over several years. A 
sharp drop in the value of the U.S. dollar or pound Sterling 
vis-dvis the German mark during this time could wipe out 
the project’s entire profit margin. The euro will limit our 
exposure to this risk and will give us a large platform of 
singlecurrency operation. 




in every area of science. Also 
staking a claim to be number 
one in German biotech is 
Hesse. The figures put out by 
the state's Ministry of Eco- 
nomics is 287 companies, 
supposedly Germany-wide 
highs. 

North Rhine- Westphalia, 
home to Qiagen, Germany’s 
largest single biotech com- 
pany, must not be forgotten. 
The company has developed 
and marketed more than 200 
products, it was also the first 
German biotech to be listed 
on NASDAQ. 

International player 

This flurry of “bests” and 
“mosts” should not be al- 
lowed to obscure two points. 
After years of playing catch- 
up, Germany's biotech sector 
is now vying with Great Bri- 
tain for first place in 
Europe. 

According to Jurgen Ru- 
tgers, Germany’s min ister of 
education, the sciences, re- 
search and technology, foe 
number of “pure" (disreg- 
arding makers of laboratory 
and scientific equipment} bi- 
otech companies has quad- 
rupled since 1995, and now 
totals nearly 300. These 
companies employ 40,000 
people. 


And they are, by and large, 
profitable, because most of 
them have concentrated on 
providing development ser- 
vices and commodities to the 
world's major pharmaceut- 
icals companies and other 
clients. One example is 
MPG. Based in Ebersbeag, 
Bavaria, the company is the 


Biotechnology is a key Industry for the future, and Germany h a world leader in thefieU. 


“Standort Deihtschland: 

Germany as a Buseass Location” 
was produced in its entirety by the AdvertongDqartinent 
of the International Herald Tribune. 
ft was sponsored by the Press and Information Office 
of the Federal Government 
Writer: Terry Swartzbeig in Munich. 

Pkogram Director: Bin Mahder. 
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biogenetic production and 
research. 

Another example is 
Heidelberg-based LION, 
bioscience company. This 
successful start-up has be- 
come one of the world's lead- 
ers in the field ofgenomics. It 
carries out its work of map- 
ping genes cm an on-com- 
mission basis. 

Germany’s biotech service 
companies have been so suc- 
cessful in securing commis- 
sions from foe world's bi- 
otech medicine developers 
and marketers because of fo|L 
size of foe country’s pool o® 7 
talent, says Hans Peter 
Kneubuhl, general manager 
of Heidelberg’s Biomeva 
GmbH. 

He explains that Ger- 
many’s biotechnicians have 
the expertise, dedication and 
flexibility needed for doing 
third party work. • 
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Riding Out the Asian Storm 

Thanks to Germany's policy of spreading its trade and investments, its been so far, so good. 



De ^ iat ionk]&re&rnwn^ax)mrna^orKmarfastlm 


> tenet playing field and towered 


A Race for Customers Is Launched 


ms Market 

Deregulation is profitable for both companies id customers. 


A ccording to the Bundes 
bank, Germany withstood 
the first phase of the Asian remained strona. 
crisis unscathed. 


“The Asian crisis h3s hardly had any 
noticeable effects on the German econ- 


omy.” stated the bank in a recent 
monthly report. 


Strong exports 
That’s because the country’s business 
community has put its eggs in four 
| baskets. 

Over the last decade, the community 
has expanded its investments and trade 
5 in four international markets: die rest of 
| the European Union, Asia, the Amer- 
icas and Central and Eastern Europe 
(CEE). 


Within Asia, China has become an 
increasingly important focus of German 
investment and trade. 


In spite of the upheaval roiling its 
neighbors, the Chinese economy has 
remained strong. 


An appetite for German goods 
The economics of both North and South 


America continue to grow rapidly. The 
EU is showing a great appetite For Ger- 
man goods. These strengths are mani- 
fested in Germany’s latest export fig- 
ures (first quarter of 1998/ftrst quarter 
of 1997). which show a 12.3 percent 
decline in sales to the ASEAN countries 
more than offset by the 30 percent rise 
in Germany's exports to the NAFTA 
(North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment! countries. 


Fast-growing markets 
Germany’s sales to “other countries 
— including South America, China, the 
CEE and many others — were up 17.3 


percent. Accounting for nearly 56 per- 
cent of Germany’s trade, the rest of the 
EU purchased 1 5 percent more German 
goods in die first quarter of 1998 than 
during the same period in 1 997. 

Central and Eastern Europe 
Of all these export markets, it is die CEE 
region that is growing the fastest in 
importance to Germany. 

The country’s trade with die region 
has doubled over the last four years. 
Germany’s exports to the CEE and die 
CIS regions grew at a 28 percent clip in 
1997, to 91.6 billion DM ($50.8 bil- 
lion), with imports climbing 9.8 per 
cent, to 75 billion DM. 

Germany now accounts for about 
half of the CEE region’s trade with the 
EU and a bit more than a third overall, 
and the CEE/CIS region accounts for 10 
percent of Germany's trade. • 


D eutsche Telekom AG’s monopoly on 

phone services ended on Dec. 31, 1997: 
bemoaning its inability to pass on the entire costjof 
disconnecting customers switching to its new competitors, it 
has nevertheless been doing quite well in the post-de- 
reguiation era. After having surpassed its previous corporate 
records for turnover and profitability in 1997, Telekom has 
forecast it will set new ones in 1998. 

Its 23 major competitors have been filling foe newspapers 
and airwaves with complaints about Telekom, which they 
accuse of everything from not firmishmg enough grid linkups 
to blocking the formulation of industry-wide regulations. In 
spite of their complaints, however, they have attracted an 
avalanche of new business. In just four months, at the endof 
April, this amounted to a 6 percent market share. * 
The number of companies and consumers switcbingjto 
MobilCom, Debite] and others has been so great drat fee 
country’s new telecoms have often been weeks and ewn 
months behind in processing their new customers’ pa- 
perwork. Even getting through to the new telecoms by phase 
or fax can take hours. *• 

Boosted by this wave of business, the new telecoms htye 
rapidly become the darlings of Germany’s stock exebanges. 
The seven yearokf MobilCom ’s stock-market capajefization 
has increased five-fold over the past six months, mSing the 


*s chairman. Gerhard Schmid, one of Germany’s 
wealthiest people. 

Rock-bottom rates 

The rock-bottom rates offered by the new telecoms and by 
Telekom are responsible for the flood of customer link-up 
orders. Rates offered on Jan. 1, 1998 were 30 percent to 60 
percent lower than on Dec. 3 1 , 1997. Since then, the country’s 
telecoms have been in a mad race to remain the cheapest on 
die market That would have made die country’s customers 
very happy, except for die feet that each company defines 
“cheapest” in its own way. Wading through the telecoms’ 
widely varying tables of charges for local, regional, national 
and mtemational calls made during their individually defined 
off and peak tames can be a frustrating experience for those 
not used to comparison shopping in this area. The same 
situation applies in the booming mobile and dab com- 
munications segments of Germany’s telecom sector, which 
lave operated in an open market since their inception. Help is 
at land for Germany’s telecom customers, however, on the 
dedicated Web site maintained by an 1CT trade journal It is no 
use trying to access the site in foe evening, however. Taking 
advantage of foe fell in foe price of on-line communications, 
Afevould seem that all of Germany comes home from work, 
wens on foe computers and punches in the site’s URL. • 


A Banner Year for the Banking Sector 


For Germany’s usually staid financial community, 1997 
was a very exciting year. Two of the country's six largest 
banks — Bayerische Hypotheken- und WechseFBank and 
Bayerische Vereinsbank — announced plans to merge. 
The new financial institution, named HypoVereinsbank, will 
be Germany's second largest, and the number one building 
society in Europe. 

Meanwhile, Allianz AG made a winning 9 billion 
Deutsch e-mark ($5 billion) bid for France’s AGF. aug- 
menting its position as Europe’s largest insurer in the 
process. 

Both Allianz and the new HypoVereinsbank are 
headquartered in Munich, raising the prospect that the 
southern German city could supplant Frankfurt as Ger- 
many’s leading financial center. With their city riding Ger- 
many’s great stock market boom, however, Frankfurt’s city 
parents have pooh-poohed the idea. 

The year brought two other mega-mergers. Three public 
sector banks based in BadervWurttemberg are joining 
forces, as are Hannover's Nord/LB and Bankgesellschaft 
Berlin. 

The year also saw the great swing into on-line banking. 
The number of on-line accounts increased from 1.4 million 
as of June 30, 1995 to 3.5 million as of June 30, 1997. Of 
these, 100,000 are maintained via the internet 


Last year also brought another string of successes for the 
country’s banks, which recorded a further 7.6 percent rise in 
the credits supplied to non-financial institutions (mainly 
companies and consumers) and a 6.9 percent increase in 
deposits. These trends continued a five-decade-long trend 
toward strong expansion, in the 1990s alone, the business 
volume of Germany's banks has increased by 75 percent, to 

9.1 billion DM . Thanks to this expansion . the banking sector 
now accounts for 5 percent of the total value added by 
Germany’s businesses, a full percentage point more than in 
1991. 

Along the way, the banks have created jobs. For the 
period between 1990 and 1996, the banks' net workforce 
increased by 56,000. While doing all this, Germany's banks, 
long famed for their prudence, increased their rate of 
shareholders' capital to business volume — an important 
indicator of capital adequacy — from 3.8 percent in 1990 to 

4.2 percent in 1997. 

These figures testify to the health of the country’s fi- 
nancial sector, as do two other factors. The last bank 
collapse of any size at all in Germany took place 24 years 
ago — an accomplishment in an era in which many huge 
banks have gone belly-up. And, in the entire histoiy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, no bank has foiled to meet its 
obligations to private accounthoiders. 


Look East 
For High Tech 

New states have thriving high-tech clusters. 


E astern Germany is col- 
lectively referred to as 
foe “five new Goman 
Lander.” but that is not quite 
correct The former East Ber- 
lin brines the total to five and 
a half. 

After eight years of devel- 
opment each of these states 
has a strong core of product- 
ive. innovative manufactur- 
ers, which have been behind 
the significant rises in indus- 
trial output and productivity 
currently being recorded by 
the region as a whole. 

These manufacturing 
cores, or dusters, share a 
number of characteristics. 
Their location, of course, as 
well as the high levels ofpub- 
lic sector funding they have 
received. All have profited 
from the talents and moti- 
vation of the region’s innov- 
ators and . implemented. 
However, each has unique 
origins and has followed a 
unique development path. 

Jena and Dresden, located a 
scant 170 kilometers from 
each other, are currently vying 
for the unofficial title of East- 


ern Germany’s high-tech cap- 
ital. Jena’s high-tech sector is 
clustered around one com- 
pany: Jenoptik, which wait 
public in June 1998 with great 
success: The stock was over- 
subscribed 26 times: Ite initial 
public offering (IPO) on foe 
Frankfurt Stock - Exchange 
netted the company .770 mil- 
lion Deutsche maite^S427i7. 
million), making it toe largest 
IPO in the short history of 
Easton Germany's business 
community. 

In evaluating foe new list- 
ing, analysts have praised the 
acumen of Lofoar Spafo in 
guiding foe company's turn- 
around, as well as Jenoptik’s 
innovative range of products, 
from ’clean rooms’and data 
communication systems to 
ultra-precise az>d affordable 
industrial lasers. 

This is all a fer cxy from 
1991, when Mr. Spafo, 
former governor of foe state 
of Baden-Wurttemberg, took 
foe helm offoenewly formed 
Jenoptik. The company had a 
distinguished industeial tra- 
dition and severaUl/ell-eST 


An International 
Business Location 

Innovative R&D, a strong domestic market and 
productive workforce are key assets. 



PresUertBSMtion and ChanceBorHelmti Kohl visikiglhB Opel factory in Esenach on May 14, 1996. 


I n 1997, 647 German 
companies were taken 
over by foreign corpo- 
rations, reports M & A In- 
ternational. That was 44 per- 
cent above I996*s figure. 

U.S. companies accounted 
for 222 of these takeovers. 75 
percent higher than the pre- 
vious year. 

The U.S. firms were par- 
ticularly drawn by foe Ger- 
man companies' well-de- 
vdoped distribution 

networks and highly 
ductive research and devel- 
opment departments, along 
with the wish to “buy into foe 
German market,” Germany 
magazine reported recently. 

Another attraction is foe 
productivity of the German 
workforce/ The number of 
da vs lost to illness among 
Germany's working popub- 
tion was at a post-World war 


lllowin 1997,reportsGunter 
Rexrodt, Germany’s minister - 
of economic affairs. 

As Mr. Rexrodtpoints outi , 
over foe last few .gferrs, 
large number of rauftfation- 
als have chosen to locate or; . 
expand major production op- 
erations in Germany — ana 
not in foe dozens of other' 
countries vying for theses 
plum investments. These 
companies include Mat-; .■ 
sushrta (picture tubes)/-; 
Fujitsu (computer?), Takaia^ 
(airbags) and Motorola (dich . 
bile telephones). v 

Mr. Rexrodt also sees a.. , 
trend gathering strength, 
among German-owned 
companies to bring product 
tion operations originally set; . 
up abroad back to fcgmanyv 
He cites the exar.Jles or- 
Sremens,Vaillant, Schneider^ 
Bxcello, Nfeita and Stihl. • , 


tablished product lines, foe 
legacy of foe Carl Zeiss in- 
dustrial bust, which had been 
restructured into two new 
businesses, one of which was 
Jenoptik. The other was re- 
united with foe Western Ger- 
man counterpart of tire same 
name. 

At that time, Jenoptik had a 
bloated payroll and high over- 
head. Its production equip- 
ment was outdated and, most 
important of all, it lacked an 
efficient distribution network. 
AnJfd with 3.4 biQion DM in 
public sector support, Mr. 
Spafo set out to change all 

that 

Jenoptik now anchors a 
business community full of 
locally owoed companies that 
have successfully completed 

full-scale tumanxmds. 

Dresden also has its share 
of such companies. The 
city’s rise to European, even 
world, prominence in foe mi- 
croelectronics sector — its 
new bread-and-butter in- 
dustry — is foe product of 
investment by West German 
amjjmtemational companies. 


Multibillion-doUar produc- 
tion facilities have been set 
up or are being constructed 
by Siemens, American Mi- 
cro Devices and a Siemens- 
Motorola consortium. 

Like Mosel. Saxony (site 
of a billion-mark Volkswagen 
automobile plant) and many 
other examples, the little 
Thuripgian city of Eisenach 
has followed a similar path. 
Eisenach’s bilhon-Deutsche- 
mark automobile production 
facility — one of the most 
efficient in foe world — is 
owned and operated by 
Adam Opel AG, foe Euro- 
pean subsidiary of General 
Motors. 

Other high-tech centers 
abound in Eastern Germany, 
including Schwerin and 
Rostock, whose local busi- 
ness communities have es- 
tablished themselves as pro- 
ducers of advanced medical 
technologies and providers 
of multimedia content and 
programming. 

Rostock has followed a 
third path of industrial devel- 
opment die rejuvenation of a 


. Press and Information Office of the 
German Federal Government 

Weickerstr. 11 
D-53105 Bonn 
Tel.: (49-228) 2080 
Fax: (49-228) 208 25 55 
. Internet http;//www^overrimenLde 
■ The ideal start/ng point for anyone 
interested in visiting or doing business 
in Germany. Click on “Welcome " for 
the English language version. The links 
tgj^e ministries are particularly useful. 


Foreign Investor Information Center at 
the Federal Ministry of Economics 

Schamhorststr. 36 
D-10115 Berlin 
Tel.: (49-30) 20 14 77 50 
Fax: (4930) 20 14 7036 
htto://www.business-irvg,errrrany.de 
A lively site with overviews of the 
advantages Germany offers 
international investors and briefings on 
Germany's 16 states. A useful source 
of information on investing and doing 
business in Germany. 


New States Hit Their Stride 

Eastern Germany's economy is going strong and growing. 


I n 1997, industrial production in Eastern Eastern Germany's metal processors, for ex- 
Germany rose 8.9 percent, nearly force ample, recorded a 17 percent rise in pro- 
times th’e strong rise recorded by foe ductivity in 1997 alone, according to 1G 
country's Western portion, reports the Ger- MetaJl. the metalworkers’ trade union, 
man Federal Office of Statistics. In both the Coupled with the lower wage and op- 
East and West, the industrial sectors had an eraring costs still prevailing in Eastern Ger- 
even better year. many, this rise in productivity will allow 

As of the end of 1997, the total value of Eastern Germany’s unitized labor costs — 


traditional industry, ship- 
building. The ships being con- 
structed there today are state- 
of-foe-maiket The owners are 
new to the region — Norway's 
Kvaener group. Similar reju- 
venations have taken place in 
southern Saxony-Anhalt 
(chemicals) and Eastern 
Brandenburg (steel). 

Eastern Berlin and Pots- 
dam. the city’s most impor- 
tant southern suburb, have 
struck out upon a fourth path 
of development, m areas that 
have secured a large amount 
of spillover business. 

Partially in anticipation of 
the economic effects of the 
relocation of the bulk of the 
federal government to Ber- 
lin, a large number of compa- 
nies have set up shop in this 
metropolitan area of more 
than 4 million inhabitants. 
The city’s eastern reaches 
and southern suburbs have 
profited from their abund- 
ance of affordably priced 
commercial space and their 
large number of technology 
centers to secure their share 
of tire new arrivals. • 


West German manufacturers' orders on hand 
was up 5.7 percent over 1 9%. The comparable 
figure for Eastern Germany was 1 2. 1 percent 
Advanced products such as computers, office 
machines and communications systems are 
responsible for these rises in Eastern Germany. 
The strength of Eastern Germany's industrial 
sector, in turn, is boosting the region's econ- 
| omy as a whole. 

In the first quarter of 1 998, 

Eastern Germany recorded a “Eastern Gem 
4 percent rise in GDP. two- industries are 
tenths of a percentage point 
better than foe surging West compete and 

Gcttoji economy. on nationals 

"This is important news, 
says Hans Christoph von markets. Afcra 

Rohr, chairman of the Indus- 
trial investment Council, the advanced sen 

public sector corporation region's indus 

charged with promoting in- 
ward investment into Eastern titeraU, thebe 

Germany, "as it indicates econom ^ SV] . 

Eastern Germany's industries aconomys via 

are able to compete, and com- 
pete well, on national and international mar- 
kets. Along with the advanced services sector, 
a region’s industries constitute, after all. the 
bellwether of its economy's viability.” 

The rise in Eastern Germany’s GDP in foe 
first quarter of 1 99S is particularly encour- 
aging, since the region’s rate of economic 
growth fell below that of Western Germany 
for the first time in 1997. This temporary 


“Eastern Germany's 
industries are able to 
compete, and compete weB, 
on national and international 
markets. Along with the 
advanced sendees sector, a 
region’s industries constitute, 
titer aft thebetiwtiherofits 
economy's vfabBty* 


foe amount of wages paid to produce one unit 
of turnover — to drop to Western levels 
(which are also dropping) by foe end of this 
year, according to VDI Nachrichten, foe au- 
thoritative business weekly. Five years ago, 
foe East's per-unit labor costs were 60 per- 
cent higher than those of foe West 

"The encouraging rise in productivity and 
fell in operating costs have 
stemmed directly from foe 
tty's large amount of capital in- 

^ to vested in foe manufacturers’ 

production facilities and 
rnpete weft equipment by both domestic 

.. . and non-German corpora- 

emotional ,- ons _.. Mr von Rohr 

with the As of foe end of 1997, 

reports Germany’s Ministry 
xs sector, a 0 f Economic Affairs, some 

fes constitute, L700 non-German compa- 

nies invested in foe country’s 
wether of its new states. Some 40 percent 

to- — 1 3 billion DM — of that 

amount came from foe 
United States alone. As of 
mid-May, more than 350 U.S. companies had 
set up production, distribution, research and 
other facilities in Eastern Germany, provid- 
ing employment to 60,000 people in foe 
process. A U.S. company also made the 
largest single investment in the region — 
3325 billion DM allocated by Dow Chem- 
ical to its facilities in Saxony-Anhalt Four of 
foe top seven investments made in Ger- 


drop gave rise to worries about foe future of many's new states by foreign companies 


the five states' economies, worries dispelled 
by foe latest figures. The low rate of growth 
did not moreover, suffice to alleviate Eastern 
Germany's high unemployment rate, which 
stood at I S percent at the end of May. 

Distressing though it is. foe unemploy- 


have come from the United States. 

There are good reasons for this, according 
to Mr. von Rohr. “American companies have 
a track record of finding and opening up 
promising new markets,” he says. “And 
Eastern Germany's areas ofbusiness strength 


merit rate is associated with one positive — microelectronics, metals processing. 


trend: Productivity is on the rise for the 
region’s manufacturers, which have boosted 
output without increasing workforce size. 


automobiles, energy supply, industrial eq 
mem and metals — are a good match will 
American companies’ focus in Europe.’ 


Business Location Germany 
401 N. Michigan Ave.. Suite 2525 
Chicago. IL 60611-4212 USA 
Tel.: (312) 494 2167 
Fax: (312) 644-3988 

http://www.blg.org 

Federal Ministry of Economics 
Villemombler Str. 76 
D-53123 Bonn 
Tel.: (49228)6150 
Fax: (49228) 615 44 36 
http://www.brriwi.de 


In-depth information on the German • 
economy, business community, 
economic policies and new regulations. 

IIC The New German Lander Industrial 
Investment Council GmbH 

Charlotfcenstr. 57 
D-10104 Berlin 
Tel.: (4930)209456 60 
Fax: (4930) 20 94 56 66 
http://www.iic.de 
Includes detailed briefings for 
international investors on how to start 
up operations in Eastern Germany. 
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By Laurie J. Flynn 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The lettering on the 
door stuns up the badness model: 
“Your branch office — Open 24 
hours. * * Kinko's, once known simply as 
the leading chain of printing and copy 
shops, has recast itself for the wont-. 


Where there once were only cow 
machines, the 902 Kinko’s stores, in- 


cluding 43 outside the United States, 
now feature a uniform mixture of fax 
machines, ultra-fast color printers and 
networks of computers equipped with 
popular software programs and high- 
speed Internet connections. 

Many business people, while trav- 
eling, have come to regard Kinko's as 
their office away from home, stopping 
in to check their e-mail or otherwise 
make quick use of a computer. And 
laptop stations let business travelers 


EU to Tighten Arms Business 

6 Nations Plan Consolidation to Match U.S. Competition 


Bloomberg New 

LONDON — Six European Union 
defense ministers said Monday that they 
had agreed on a plan to help consolidate 
the region's weapons business to better 
compete with bigger rival companies 
^gfroro die United States. 

Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain 
and Sweden said the agreement hud a 
framework for reform. Key companies 
such as British Aerospace PLC, 
Daimler-Benz AG of Germany, Dassault 
Aviation SA of France and Casa of Spain 
will remain responsible far leading the 
process of consolidation. . .... 

The governments, add 
aerospace and defense companies of die 


region to combine to better compete 
with rivals such as Boeing Co. and 
Lockheed Martin Corp. in the United 
States, which have spent much of the 
past decade swallowing up competitors 
to cope with lower defense budgets. 

“Defense industry in Europe is frag- 
mented,' * said Defense Minister George 
Robertson of Britain. “There is over- 
capacity in many sectors and too much 
duplication of effort. Without restruc- 
turing, it will not be strong enough to 
survive in a market dominated by the 
American giants." 

. Expert working groups are to seek 

A <m 

•' rcquirenjejns of the nations involved '-; 


(dug their notebook computers into any 
of several printers for making copies of 
presentations while on the road. 

At the same time, many a home- 
office worker has come to rely on 
Kinko's as the well-appointed office 
outside the house. At last count, there 
were nearly 40 million Americans 
working out of their homes with the help 
of electronic conveniences like cell 
phones, fax machines and hand-held 
organizers. And on any given day, tens 
of thousands of them stop by a Kinko's 
store, whether to make temporary use of 
a high-resolution color printer or to find 
something else the home office does not 
have: other people. 

As millions more people join the 
work-at-home trend each year, Kinko's 
appears to be doing what many people 
envisioned cybercafes would do — of- 
fer an escape from the isolation that this 
abundance of modern technology seems 
to have created. For social mixing, 
there’s nothing quite like trying to bring 
a PC to heel in a public place. 

“You get frustrated, so you end up 
meeting people," said Peter Goggin, a 
Web site designer with Epicenter Com- 
munications Inc., in Sausalito, Califor- 
nia. who regularly stops by Kinko's to 
make color prints. “Sometimes you 
share tips." It is precisely the kind of 
pay-by-the-bour collaboration that 
gladdens the heart of Kinko's chairman. 
Paul Orfglea, who founded the company . 
as a campus photocopying business in 


1970. Since then, he has nurtured the 
privately held outfit into a chain with 
revenues now estimated at $1 billion. 
And if all goes as planned, be may 
finally take Kinko's public next year. " 

“Even as a kid I knew that someday 
I’d be running a big company,” Mr. 
OrfaJea, 50, said recently at his office in 
Ventura, California. But he said the 
company had been waiting for a major 
reorganization to take hold before em- 
barking on a public offering, 

“Like in a marriage. Wall Street 
wants consistency and fidelity, and 
we're waiting until we can provide 
that” 

Thanks to an expansion into com- 
puter services that Mr. Orfalea began in 
the late 1980s, as the number of home 
workers and digital road warriors in- 
creases every year, so do Kinko's rev- 
enues. The company is the leader in the 
$7 billion U.S. copy-services market, 
despite competitors that include Sir 
Speedy, Alpha Graphics and Kwik 
Copy, along with in-store copy depart- 
ments at office supply warehouses such 
as Office Max's Copy Max, Staples and 
Office Depot 

And the company's computing ser- 
vices side, now accounting for about a 
third of its sales, is growing even faster 
— with no direct competition on a na- 
tional stale. While outer copy chains 
sell computer time, and some even offer 

See KINKO’S, Page 18 


Kia Motors on the Block 

International Bidding to Start for Ailing Firm 


Customers in booths at Kinko's outlet in Tukwila, Washington, one of a global network of units that supply offices to travelers and home workers, 

Kinko’s Cashes In on Lonely At-Home Workers 


By Don Kirk 

iniernaiUmjl Herald Tribune 

SEOUL — South Korean and foreign 
car manufacturers squared off Monday 
for a bidding war over Kia Motors Corp. 
as the bankrupt manufacturer’s cred- 
itors set July 15 as the date to announce 
details for auctioning off the company. 

Korea's two largest motor vehicle 
manufacturers. Hyundai Motor Co. and 
Daewoo Motor Co., as well as Kia's 
major minority shareholder. Ford Motor 
Co., all are expected to bid for the com- 
pany in a test of Korea's view toward 
foreign investment in major enterprises. 

“All we can hope for is we have 
transparency and know what’s going 
on,” said Kenneth Brown, director of 
Asian markets for Ford, which controls 
J 7 perceni of Kia. 

Lee Keun Young, president of the 
Korea Development Bank, said any mo- 
tor vehicle company with the capacity 
“to normalize Kia swiftly" would be 
eligible to bid for Kia. The bidder will 
also acquire a major Kia subsidiary, 
Asia Motors Corp., which produces 
trucks and vans. 

The successful bidders will be named 
at the end of August, the bank said. 

Mr. Lee said all those wishing to bid 
would be invited to a briefing on July 27 
and then would be able to obtain a full 
picture of the company's finances and 
problems. Kia, now in court receiv- 
ership, is believed to owe about $10 
billion, but the debts of Asia Motors and 


other subsidiaries, which produce en- 
gines, transmissions and other compon- 
ents, could drive the figure higher. 

A critical factor in the bidding for Kia 
could be the willingness of bidders to 
pick up some of Kia’s debts. “Our 
concern has been Kia's debt situation 
and how that’s going to be managed,” 
said Mr. Brown, based in Bangkok. 

Ever since Kia announced a year ago 
that it was unable to pay its creditors and 
filed for bankruptcy. Ford has been bat- 
tling to protect its investment in Kia. 
Ford owns 9.5 percent of Kia outright 
while Mazda of Japan, 33 percent 
owned by Ford and managed by Ford 
executives, owns another 7JS percent. 

Kia executives have indicated 
privately they would far prefer a 
takeover tty Ford to acquisition by Hy- 
undai or Daewoo, which they fear would 
break up the company and dismiss many 
of its 18,000 workers. Kia managers 
believe that Ford might turn Kia into a 
base for manufacturing and selling both 
Ford and Mazda cars throughout the 
region and possibly the world. 

With Korean motor vehicle produc- 
tion forecast to decline by at least 20 
percent this year, the prospect of Ford 
suddenly emerging as a major Korean 
motor vehicle manufacturer has set off 
alarms at both Hyundai and Daewoo. 

Hyundai executives have repeatedly 
said they want to acquire Kia and have 
based their campaign on the need to 
keep foreigners out of the Korean motor 
vehicle business. 



Mr. Lee, president of the Korea Development Bank, left, and Yoo 
Chung YuL Kia chairman, holding a news conference Monday in Seoul, 


Thinking Ahead /Commentary 


Big Bankers Should Pay for Mistakes 


By Reginald Dale 

Imemotuuial Herald TrSbwu^ 


W ASHINGTON— A local 
radio station reports that a 
man in Maryland, cur- 
rently trying to get his 
money back after investing in aphony 
cattle-trading scheme, is especially 
angry because a high return on his 
investment was “guaranteed." 

That is precisely what ought to have 
tipped hhn off in the first place. In a 
capitalist system, arty potentially high' 
yielding investment involves risk. 
Foolish investment decisions are pen- 
alized, wise ernes rewarded — and it is 
meant to work that way not just for 
individuals but for corporations and 
countries, too. 

In the words of Richard Partes, pres- 
ident of the London- based Center for 
Economic Policy Resea r ch, if inter- 
national capital markets are function- 
ing well, mistake s will occasionally be 
made and countries, or their private 
sector borrowers, will experience fi- 
nancial crises. 

i ' ‘We should not expect or even wish 
°u> prevent them all, be writes in a 
recent conference report. 

Nevertheless, each time such crises 
erupt, and the international financial 
community rides to the rescue, led by 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
question arises of how far investors 
should be protected from the con- 
sequences or their unwise decisions. 

It is a g enuine dilemma: If investees 


are regularly bailed our in a crisis, they 
will be encouraged to take excessive 
risks and perhaps create further crises. 
The same applies to governments. 
Bailing them oat creates what is known 
as a “moral hazard." 

- If, on the other hand, nothing is done 
to rescue investors, there may be runs 
on banks, and financial institutions 
may foil — with disastrous con- 
sequences for far more people than 
those responsible few the bad invest- 
ment decisions. 

One year after the Asian financial 
crisis began last July, there is still no 
agreement on how to deal with the 
* ‘moral hazard’ ’ problem. Some 
people, including many in the U.S. 
Congress, believe there should be no 
bailouts at all Governments and 
private investors should be left to pay 
the full price of their mistakes — that 
way they will correct them the quick- 
est 

But the laissez-faire approach is 
likely to cause much more disruption 
than if the IMF intervenes. As the Fund 
itself stares it a recent report, “The 
experience of the Great Depression 
taught policymakers that the damage 
caused by systemic financial crises can 
be devastating and can have a global 
impact.’' 

The same point is made by Morris 
Goldstein of the Institute for Inter- 
national Economics in Washington in a 
new study of the Asian financial crisis. 
Without IMF help, he says, countries in 
tremble would undergo greater eco- 


nomic and social instability and be 
more inclined to respond with com- 
petitive devaluations and damaging 
trade and exchange controls. 

Such arguments are not always ap- 
preciated by thepeople at the receiving 
end of the IMF s austere policy pre- 
scriptions, or by members of Congress 
who must approve new funds for die 
IMF, particularly if they think that 
bankers and foreign investors are get- 
ting away unscathed. 

That is not necessarily so in the 
Asian crisis. Equity and bond holders 
have suffered significant Josses, 
though perhaps not as great as they 
would have without the IMF. The main 
problem, Mr. Goldstein says, is with 
large, uninsured creditors of banks in 
the counter that is in trouble, which are 
usually big international banks. 

The moral hazard problem is often 
exaggerated. Most governments will 
do almost anything to avoid sending 
for the IMF, and herd-like private in- 
vestors are today, if anything, too 
afraid of countries like Russia that 
present risks. 

But improvements can still be made. 
There are plenty of ways to help ensure 
that creditor banks “take a hit” in a 
crisis, not least, as Mr. Goldstein sug- 
gests, by earlier and more compre- 
hensive rescheduling of payments on 
their loans. Wall Street bankers should 
pay for their mistakes, no less than 
small-time investors in Maryland. 

E-mail address: 

thinkokeod@washpost.com 
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When you built your factory, you m .. =... ’ •- 

brought together the best professionals 
to assure the success of your project. 

Together, you established a 
meaningful dialogue. They had to 
understand your desires and needs in 

order to prepose, at each stage of construction, the appropriate solutions . Today, 
you are proud of the results. When it comes to Private Banking, the 
philosophy of Credit Lyonnais is no different. Before we can help you fully 
benefit from our skilled specialists and wide experience, we must first listen 
to you to better understand your plans for generations to come. 

A PARTNERSHIP 


Let's talk. 



CREDIT LYONNAIS 


Your partner. 


PRiwt Banking Internahonal 

Switzerland: Plkz Bel-Air, 1204 Gene« tel 41 22/705 62 06 • Headquarters for Credit Lyonnab Prusoe Banking International 
Basie tel 41 61/284 22 22 • Zurich tel 4 1 1/217 86 86 • Lugano tel 41 91/912 33 33 

Paris tel 33 1/42 95 03 05 • Luxembourg tel 352/476 831 1 • London tel 44 171/49991 46 
Monaootel 377/93 15 73 34 • Vienna tel 431/531 50 120 • Moniewdbotel 598 2/96 35 14 *Miawth-1 305/375 7800 
Hong Kong tel 852/28 ^ ™ 88 • Singapore tel 65/333 63 3 1 
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Southern Retailer to Acquire Saks for $2.1 Billion 


By Jennifer Steinhauer 

Nw York Times Service 


NEW YORK — Saks Fifth Av- 
enue. one of the most venerable 


chief executive, who will be the 
nharrman and chief executive of the 
new company. 


week, !*«mning shareholders ofboth 
companies approve the deal. 

Proffitt’s runs 234 stores that 


sihons. In the last throe years, it lias holders and catafogshoppen^ 
acquired seven names,, including Under the terms of 


The merger serves as a near-exit serve middle-income shoppers in 
strategy for the largest shareholder the South and Midwest with names 


names in re tail , is being acquired for of Saks Holdings Inc., the Bahrain- like Proffitt’s, Younkers, Carson 


Carson Pirie Scott in the Midwest, 
and has slowly built up a portfolio, 
creating 53.5 billion in revenue. 

As a result of the acqnisitions. 


Under the terms ol the oeai. 
shareholders of Saks Holdings 
would be given 0.S2 share of Prof- 
fitt’s in exchange for each Saks 
share, representing a transaction of 


$2.1 billion by Proffitt’s Inc., a 
Southern retailing company. 


based investment company Invest- 
carp International, which bought the 


Since Saks was founded in 1924, retailer for $1.6 billion in 1 


die natty Fifth Avenue store has 
undergone several changes of own- 
ership but has avoided extinction, 
unlike B. Altman and Gimbei's, and 
it has not been swallowed up by a 
giant retail company, as wasMacy’s 
when it was acquired by Federated 
Department Stores. 

For shoppers in New York, the 
change of ownership will not be 
noticeable, but those living in the 
Midwest, where some of Saks’s less 


had been hoping in recent years to 
make a killing die way it did with 


Pirie Scott, and Herbergers. Most of sales and profit margins have risr/% ibomS2_l biUicm,oraUtttetess than 
die stores resemble Many’s in terms smartly as expenses have beco xbr Saks’s annual sales of 52-3 tuiuoo. 
of what they sell — lots of Tommy lower. Based on Thursdays dosing 

Hilfiger Liz Claiborne, Nine West O&er plans far the new company stock prices, each share of sacs 
and Estee Lander. includegnaterinfematianal useof the would be worth about 533JO- ine 


‘In terms of 
merchandise synergies, 
there are none. 9 


profitable stores are, may see a dif- 
ferent name above the door. And 


other luxury investments like 
Tiffany & Co. and Gucci Group. 


ferent name above the door. And 
some of Proffitt’s stores may change 
their name to Saks. In fact. Proffitt's 
will rename itself Saks Inc., seeking 
some of die glamour of the famous 
name. 

“There is just one Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, and the power of the brand is 
exactly where retail is going," said 
Robert Bradley Martin, Proffitt’s 


with another stock offering, it now 
finds itself and its clients not cashing 


of what they sell — lots of Tommy lower. 

Hilfiger, Liz Claiborne, Nine West Other plans for the new 
and Estee Lander. ineludegnaterintematiana 

Saks has the opposite strategy at Saks name, an increase inti 
its 95 stores nationwide. Many of of domestic stores, and an 
the brands that Proffitt’s specializes use of the database of Saks< 
in were evicted from Saks two years _ 
ago in an effort to give the retailer a 
tonier image. Its staples are Gucci, 

Oscar de la Renta and Yves Sl |V^ • 

Laurent, all names not earned even | 1 TI 

in Proffitt’s most upscale store, 

“In terms of merchandise syn- Jn C-fl 

ergies, there are none," Mr. Martin l jf Tilll w ijl 
admitted. “But we’ll buy telecom- 
munications, transportation, paper 

supplies and other things at an cnor- ***»•«* 

rr . .. ■ U •%*%+ \!OT7vnmy r. i 


Saks name, an increase in die number stock closed Monday at $29.25. up 
of domestic stores, and an expanded 25 cents. Proffitt's endeddown $4 at 
use of tiw database of Saks credit-card $26.6875. 


Drop in Bond Yields 
Sends Stocks Higher 


out as they had hoped, but rather roous cost savings. This deal is^not 
holding 12 percent of Proffitt's. built on merchandise synergies.’ 


holding 12 percent of Proffitt's. 
Still, based on evolving stock 


prices, Investcorp and other share- 
holders in Saks now own stock worth 


holders in Saks now own stock worth 
about 15 percent more than early last 


Proffitt’s, which was founded in 
1919 with a handful of stores in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has built its 
fortunes on the success of aequi- 


Ct*t&db.O*SMfr>o.Hqatcbu 

NEW YORK — Stocks rose Mon- 
day as borrowing costs fell to oear- 
record lows and investors pumped 
money into stock mutual fuocis. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
closed up 66.51 points at 9,091.77, 
and advancing issues ontnnrabered 


v Zapata Corp., a food-packaging business, plans to split into 
two publicly traded companies, allowing one. Zap Corp., to 
focus on the Internet by investing in or acquiring 21 Internet 
sites. The plan comes after Zapata failed to buy Excite Inc., 
the Internet search directory. 

• Coca-Cola Co.’s Italian unit is being investigated by Italy’s 
competition authority for allegedly abusing its dominant 
market position in the country's cola soft drinks market. The 
authority said it acted following complaints by two Italian 
divisions of PepsiCo Inc. 

• Ford Motor Co. said that it sold 241,781 fight trucks in 
June, a monthly record, and an 18 percent increase over June 
1997, but car sales were flat Overall, its sales were up 10 
percent. 

. • Fomeoto Economico Mexicano SA, or Femsa, whose 
holdings include soft drinks bottlers, one of Mexico's two 
major brewers and a retail chain, is to undertake a 10- to- 1 
stock split on July 16. 

• Financial companies around the world, including those in 
the United States, could be at risk for year 2000 computer 
failures because of the increasingly integrated nature of the 
international banking and financial industries, said Lawrence 
Sommers, the deputy U.S. Treasury secretary. 

• Unicom Corp. said its Commonwealth Edison utility is to 
sell its six coal-fueled power plants, with a book value of S 1.1 
billion, and use the proceeds to improve performance of its 
nuclear reactors. 

• L-3 Communications Holdings Inc., a spin-off from 
Lockheed Martin Corp. that went public in May, agreed to 
buy SPD Technologies Inc. for $230 million, adding SPD’s 
electrical products for the U.S. Navy to its line of military 
supplies. 

• Time Warner Inc. has delayed a $ 175 million initial sale of 

shares in Time Warner Telecom Inc., its local telephone 
business, blaming the poor reception investors have given 
recent Stock debuts. Bloomberg. AP. Reuters 


Yen Falls on Murky Tokyo Promises 


declining ones by a 5-to-3 ratio cm 
the NewYbrk Stock Exchange. The 


CampMbyOteSmgFmnChipaKiifi 

NEW YORK — The dollar rose 
against the yen Monday after Prime 
Minister Ryu taro Hashimoto of Ja- 
pan quelled expectations for a per- 
manent income tax cut, a step 
traders say is needed to pull the 
economy out of recession. 

Mr. Hashimoto on Sunday said he 
never used the words “permanent 
tax cut" in a speech Friday, al- 
though he favored “permanent tax 
reform." Economists consider tax 


drift lower against the dollar. 

The dollar fell to 1.8118 
Deutsche marks from 1.8212 DM 
on Thursday as the British pound 
slumped versus the German cur 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

rency. The dollar and sterling are 


keep interest rates steady when its 
policymakers meet this week. 

The pound slipped to $1 .638 from 
$1,658. The dollar fell to 6.0755 
French francs from 6.1050 francs 
and to 1.5238 Swiss francs from 
15340 francs. 

Germany's central bankers also 
meet this week. While they are 


often traded in tandem because of likely to leave interest rales on hold 
the close commercial ties between Thursday, rates are expected to rise 


though he favored “permanent tax the United States and Britain. later this year ahead of the January 

reform." Economists consider tax The pound declined on expec- start of the single European cur- 
cuts. along with a bailout of Japan 's . tations that the Bank of England will rency. ( Bloomberg , Market News ) 
debt-laden banks, vital to boosting 


the New York Stock Exchange. The 
Standard & Poor’s 500 index ended 
10.90 points higher at 1,15732. 

Stocks drew strength from an in- 
crease m Treasury bond prices and the 
resulting drop in interest rates. The 
price of he benchmark 30-year bond 
rose 12/32 point, to 107 30/32, send- 
fflg the yield down to 557 percent, 
matching the record low set June 15. 

Bond pices were buoyed by 
speculation that U.S.- economic 
growth will cool to a more sus- 
tainable pace, keeping inflation 
low, as exports across tire Pacific, 
dwindle ana imports cheapen. 

The National Association of Pur- 
chasing Management said Monday 
that its nonmanufacturing index fell 


to 61 5 in June after registering 64.0 
in May. The report shows business 
act i vity at nonmanufacturing busi- 
nesses is expanding at a slower 
pace. In addition, housing comple- 
tions fell 3 percent in May, the first 
drop since December. 

“There’s an absence dTbad news." 

said John Niedenbeiger^ a money 
manag er with Advanced Investment 


US. STOCKS 


growth and the yen. 

“Japan is now the country that 
cried wolf," said Matt Lifson, man- 
aging director of foreign exchange 
at PNC Bank Corp. in Pittsburgh, 
referring to a barrage of promises on 
banking reform and domestic de- 
mand stimulus, but nothing concrete 
yet delivered. 

The dollar rose to 140. 195 yen in 
4 P.M. trading from 139.40 yen Fri- 
day in London. New York markets 
were closed Friday. 

Traders were looking ahead to 
Sunday's Japanese upper house par- 
liamentary elections as the next 
hurdle to clear in Japan's bank re- 
form task. Until then, traders said 
they expected die yen to continue to 


American Companies Plan to Cut Many Jobs 


Bloomberg Business New . i 

CHICAGO — The number of planned job cuts by 
major American corporations increased more than 
three-fold in June from a year earlier, as the crisis in 
Asia led to reductions in die electronics industry, a 
survey showed Monday. 

Planned job cuts climbed to 54.914 last month 
from 15.091 in June 1997, according to the monthly 
survey by the employment firm Challenger, Gray & 
Christinas. 


Compared to a month earlier, planned dismissals 
almost doubled, rising from 27,631 in May. the firm 


“Of the total, nearly 50 percent of Jane cuts came 


from the electronics industry, further evidence of the 
impact of Asia," said John Challenger, executive 
vice president of the employment firm. Export de- 
mand has slid, while cheap imports have hurt profit 
margins for domestic manufacturers. 

In electronics. Motorola Inc. planned the largest 
cuts. On June 4, Motorola said it would slash its work 
force by 10 percent — 15,000 people — and take a 
$1.95 billion pretax charge in the second quarter. 

On Thursday, the Labor Department reported that 
hiring slowed in June. The unemployment rate rose to 
a three-month high of 45 percent, from 43 percent in 
May. The American economy added 205,000 jobs 
last month, down from 309,000 in May. 


Management “Mutual fund flows 
continue to be strong, and we have a 
friendly Fed. There’s not much 
pushing the stock market down." 

Internet companies were the 
strongest stocks, rising on specu- 
lation that the industry is ripe for 
consolidation. The Nasdaq com- 
posite index, which lists many tech- 
nology stocks, closed 15.43 points 
higher at 1 ,909.43. 

Yahoo! rose 26% to 199!4, 
Amazon.com rose 15V6 to 139V4, 
Excite rose S 1/16 to 107 and Lycos 
rose 20V5 to 99 9/16. 

Lycos got an added lift from an- 
nouncing a 2-for-l stock split 

AT&T was the most actively 
traded issue on the Big Board, 
rising 7/J6 to 55 5/16 after announ- 
cing an (m-line system for deliv- 
ering music samples. 

Egghead.com rose 5 13/16 to 14 
13/16 after die company, which re- 
sells c ompu ter hardware and soft- 
ware on the Internee, said its rev- 


ware on the internet, said its rev- 
enue nearly doubled to $13.7/ 
million in the quarter to June 27. * 
Audio Book Qnb rose 9% to 19 Vi 
after fheseflerofbocfcs on tape said it 
increased its membership to 340.000 
rhroagjh Internet adver tisi ng. 

But some computer stocks fell, 
with DeD dro pp i n g VA to 91V. 

. . . ^ (fUoomberg, AP) 
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Tftvs open tot 132.151. all 794 
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SOYBEANS (CBOT) 

*000 bu rotafanuro- ante psrbusM 
Jul 98 64114 632ft 639ft +ft 10388 

Aug 96 633ft 618ft 625ft -1 31.999 

Sep 98 412 59BV6 *04ft -5V, 12568 

Nov 98 *08 586ft 594ft -7ft 657T9 

Jan 99 613 595 601ft -7 7527 

Eat soles NJL Tim ados 5X736 
Tim open tot 1 37^29, off 95S1 


&L aoles NJL Tim sates *7S5 
Thur open W 68.932, up 965 
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* Trading Activity 


Nasdaq 


IS 

177 126 IflHps 

56 53 KuvLowi 


1894 11)1 

17BS 2252 

1161 1524 

sth ssaa 

110 102 

77 113 


WHEAT OBOT) 

5400 bu rolntroam. certs per bushel 
Jl498 273 366 277ft +*Vi m3 

Sep 98 282% 275ft 381ft +3ft 4*602 

Dk* 2! 295U +3 4*995 

War 99 312 305 311% +JH 1*237 

EsL sefes 2*000 Thu’s sdes 2*801 
Thus opM toil 1*61 7. oH 1^9 


Dee98 541 JO 53*00 533.20 +070 2&780 EsLlrtM 1*104 Tim sates UZ4 
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Mar99 54200 ,480 Ml* CANADIAN DOLLAR ICMB0 

■M99 5050 +080 2.770 100000doO«iSpurC(ln.<ar 

Ed. irtes NX 11m sotet 17,163 -gg -SSSSS *vSS 

Tlnrsopsn mi 7*897. oBV54* Dac98 .6835 5797 8*1540029 1895 

thorn MOO Ml S 4815-00029 994 

PI5T1NUM (NMER) EsL sates *271 Tbrt sates 951* 

»fjwar.-tfpBonperbw»«. TtenroMMW 6X090 up 1.129 - 

**.98 377 JO 37130 37730 +1.70 780 


NATURAL GAS Q8MER) 

TOOOO an bhift S parnn Ho 
Aog9B 1430 2340 2J65 40M 4*853 

5#P 98 2450 2370 2392 -0575 2X428 

00198 2460 2400 2413 4089 2*437. 


5?2 J495 ZJBS aja • <l0H 

Dec 98 2-760 2720 2726 41843 21807 
Joa99 2790 - 2790 2756 4042 2*795 1 
EsL solus NJL Tim sates 32649 . 
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Market Sales 


305 251 

301 306 NYSE 

ISO Amec 

» * 

IB 19 tomi&ons. 


51753 61358 

2236 2937 

64652 79233 


Dividends 

Companv 


Livestock 

CATTLE ICMER3 
40500 tEt- cents per to. 

» 9B 6*82 64.10 64J0 until. 4X094 

M 6*65 6295 6*25 +425 2*328 

D« 96 6*50 6535 65*5 undL 9.928 

Feb 99 6730 6650 6755 +410 X660 

AprW t&*7 6837 6447 +403 iSS 

Tun 99 <730 67.15 4732 418 560 

Est sates 9.788 Tbuk srtes 7533 
Tftrs open Irt B&481, off 151 


OclW 372.90 36550 37230 +470 10268 

Jw99 37350 37050 37350 +*70 283 

Apr99 37100 +470 15 

i»*99 37350 +*70 8 

Ed. solas NA Thin sates 1585 
Thu-s open wilJS* op 3*1 


Companv P« Amt Rec Pay 

IRREGULAR 

NCE Diveniftod _ -OSS *30 7-7 

TotoOo Ed oc%rf B _ 5406 8-14 9-1 


Company Per Amt 

REGULAR 

AmeiFsJ AptLP, M 5625 

AmerFsl TxEx 
Banyan Strategy 
BhroaiipVabie 
CNB Bircaftrs 
OevEI ILadjp<L 
Coterdal InhmrWl 
RdeitetMgrln 


STOCK SPLIT 


Nava Crop 1 0 shores of NOVA CtieirtaNs lor 

each shorn held 

ffteniw Peaado 3 fcr 2 spet. 

SraffivAO 3 far2 spB. 

TronsCda tape 20 shnaf NOVA Oianilcak 
for each share lieM. 


7-31 8-25 
7-31 8-25 


7-21 Ml 
7-17 7-31 


7-10 7-30 
9-15 10-1 


7.15 8-13 
7-2 7-6 


FEEDER CATTLE CCMER) 

50500 to*- cents per h 

AuO 98 73-10 7235 7172 +455 

Sup 98 7190 72.15 7155 +40 

Oc3 98 7252 7232 7L6S +40 

Nov 96 7357 7330 7X55 +458 

Jan 99 7*65 7*35 7*45 +443 

Mar 99 7*45 7*00 7*10 +450 

EsL sales 1649 Tim srtes LI Z7 
Tim open tot 1 &062. all 28 


. .... Don Prortou* 

LONDON METALS CLMEJ JAPAN 

DaUanpermeMcton • 123ml 

Ahmam migb Grate] Sup9B 

Spot 126100 126*00 1275ft 1276ft Ltoc98 

fawant 129250 129350 130*50 130550 Mar 99 .7394+05061 

ik«i EAntet 15.110 Tlnnsates332l0 

12SSKS !2S£ 12S8 ™«w«««HmapA997 


GERMAN MARK fCME Rl 

^9^ ‘‘“‘So* 5S»+4002< 101601 

Dec 98 5585 5565 5567+0502* 567 

Mar 99 5*2+40034 70 

EsL votes 10881 Tbo* talK 2*993 
Urn open W T0*ZM wS«7 - - 


JAPANESE YEN (CMER> 

Dec 98 3318 3283 J298+40040 L409 

Mar 99 .7394+40061 1315 
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fMWwLowsterort ; 
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25.2. *758 *758 495 Ml,' 

R22 ^-52 *638 -1.05 4.0% 

*704 -1-10 *415 

Jtm» OJO 4738. *738 -l.W L684 
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Mar 99 41X1 -135 2*;> 

WjOlKNATlvi sate! H565 
Tim open Irt 91 56), HP 857 
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HOGS-Lan (CMER) 

40500 tov cents per lb 

Jul 98 5835 5730 57.95 +035 


ZteCCptcUKU 
S** lOITtt 


566400 569050 561 550 562550 
554009 555400 549050 550400 


SWISS FRANC (CMER> 

12MW tomes S pro- tax 

Sep 98 5625 5568 5406+05037 89537 

Dec 96 .6674 5699 5665+40037 292 

Mar 99 5722+40037 S 

EsL totes *764 Tim srtte 11585 

Tbn 09901*8*734 op 2535 
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UA. Stack TaMes Explained 


Due 98 *930 4945 49-40 +445 

Pub 99 5135 5455 51.10 +460 

^ Urtm *707T»m sates 7573 
Tturo open tat 29309. up 545 

PORK BELLIES CCMER) 

4000)80.- cents pw to. 

Jul 98 6*15 6150 6150 -350 

S 98 6052 5752 5752 -100 

99 5160 5150 5IJ0 

Est. sates 1380 Tiers sales 2528 
■nnrs ap«i H 538* up 367 


Financial 

. 3-MONTH STERUNG 0JPPE) 

gw 9499 94 S? - 9*97 unov. 3m Sso”*2l» 92.1W +0520 174761 

H?S SS . Deem 92.770 92.740 -94160 +4090 18*948 
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sotes 5*000 Tlvs sato* 56347 Jon 99 9SL955 7SMX 95.950 +41530 194122 


MEXICAN PESO CCMER) 

50CUBP pesos. Sperpusa - 

Sup 98 -10780 -10730 .10752+50025 27,983 
Dec 98 .10290 .10280 .10280+ 50002 1V416 
Mar 99 59840+50018 X436 

EsL sates XI H) Tftrs sates ^435 
Tim open M A90A up 254 
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Food 

COCOA CNCSE) 

lOnuMetom-Spvnen 
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SUGARWORLD >1 (NCSE) 

112500 8rs- cents pur to. 

Oct98 X56 844 8 JI 4L04 9412S 
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DaiiKer Draws Doubt 

South. African Appointment Hurts Rand 


- — —a arum 

. ?£!!l^r <NE ? BURG ■— Investore 
Mnjred a stm^ng aumbs^iS 

Mooday to news that South Africa’s 
next ccnu^) bankgovernor would be 
Labor Muuster Tito Mboweni, 
senduig the rand tumbling to a 
coni low against the U.S. dollar. 

Sooth African financial markets 
are entering an eighth week of tur- 
moil as speculators batter the cur- 
nmcy^ threatening desperately 
needed economic growth. 

^ The dollar rose to 6.5151 rand 
Monday from 6.2275 rand Friday. 
Investors are concerned that Mr’ 
Mboweni will not maintain the strict 
anti-inflation policy of the current 
central bank governor, Chris Stals. 

It s a political appointment, and 
that seems to worry international 
investors,” said Hendrik da ToiL 
managing director of Investec Asset 
Management of Cape Town. 

Investors said the concent was 
that Mr. Mboweni, who is 39, may 
lack the experience and indepen- 
dence to manage a central bank. The 
bank has recently been criticized for 
its handling of the rand and interest 
rates, which have risen to levels that 
are limiting economic growth. 


South African banks have re- 
sponded to rising c entral banking 
interest rates by increasing thexr 
own prime rates to as much as 24 
P&ceuL the highest in more than a 

The South African government 
had hoped to calm investor concern 
ove r the weekend by naming a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stals* who will not step 
down (mm next summer, far in ad- 
vance. 

“I know the central bank and the 
government want to stabilize the 
market, but I think they’ve intro- 
duced more uncertainty,” said Ki- 
mon Boyiatjis, a bond fond manager 
at Nedcor Bank Asset Management 
in Cape Town. “Investors warn sta- 
bUtty.’' 

. Mr. Mboweni, who rose through 
the economic-policy ranks of the 
nding African National Congress, 
will spend the next year as an un- 
derstudy to Mr. Stals in preparation 
for taking over when Mr. Stals re- 
tires m August 1999. Mr. Mboweni 
will resign all his ANC positions 
tins month. 

Some traders and investors ore- 
dieted that the initial concern about 
whether Mr. Mboweni was up to the 



■ R»»n HocnfRanen. 

TSto Mboweni speaking to the press, with the current bank chief, 
Chris Stab, seated at left, and Deputy President Thabo Mbekl. 


job would prove to be unfounded, 
saying that Finance Minister Trevor 
Manuel faced similar concerns when 
be was appointed in 1996 and went 
on to win me public support of many 
investors. Investors said the knowl- 
edge and experience Mr. Mboweni 
would gain from spending a year 
with Mr. Stals would go a long way 
toward preparing him for the job. 

While the initial market reaction 
is negative “purely because we’re 


in such turmoil, that doesn't mean 
the market can't accept this appoint- 
ment," said Willie Potgieter, head 
of foreign exchange at Standard 
Corporate and Merchant Bank. 

Neil Morrison, the head of global 
markets at Deutsche Bank u Jo- 
hannesburg, added: “The right mix 
of arrogance and humility give Tito 
the ideal characteristics of being a 
governor. His integrity is beyond 
question.” (Reuters, Bloomberg) 


v 3d Quarter of Industrial Recession in Britain 


LONDON — British manufac- 
turing output shrank 0.4 percent in 
May, pointing to a third consecutive 
quarter of industrial recession, of- 
ficial data showed on Monday. 

The Office for National Statistics 
said that overall industrial produc- 
tion. which includes volatile energy 
production, fell 1.2 percent in May 

For Czarist Bonds , 
At Last a Payoff 

Bloomberg News 

PARIS — The French govern- 
ment on Monday started registering 
French holders of about 1,200 dif- 
ferent types of czarist bonds to pay 
some compensation 80 years after' 
.the Soviet Union defaulted on .tire 
previous regime's debt 

The bondholders, and owners of 
companies seized by the Soviet re- 
gime after the 1 917 revolution, have 
until Jan. 6, 1999, to apply at one of 
the French Treasury’s local offices. 


from April, as utility output slumped 
5.5 percent and mining and quar- 
rying dropped 33 percent ■ 

Manufacturing had slipped into 
recession with March showing 
contraction in the fast quarter fol- 
lowing an output drop in the fourth 
quarter of 1997. 

The figures show that companies 
are reeling from the strong pound 
and Asia’s economic slump. They 
should remove some of the pressure 
on the Bank of En gland to raise 
interest rales, analysts said. 

“There is a very strong case fen* 
not raising interest rates, but Fm not 
totally convinced the bank will be 
swayed, 1 * said David Coleman, chief 
international economist at GBC 
Wood Gundy.wtao expects the bank 
to raise rates a quarter point when its ■ 
policymakers meet mis week. “I 
tfHnlr they’re wrong, but they're 
more concerned about earnings.” 

The central took unexpectedly 
raised its base lending rate a quarter- 
point to 7.50 percent when its Mon- 
etary Policy Committee met last 
month. It cited rising wages and 
strong domestic demand as reasons. 


not the state of manufacturing, 
which accounts for just 28 percent 
of the British economy. 

The Institute of Directors, an em- 
ployers group, said in its quarterly 
business survey that confidence had 
suffered a “dramatic collapse’ ' with 
orders and capacity utilization tum- 
bling and output growth slumping. 

But a report from the Confed- 


eration of British Industry suggested 
that at least some service industries, 
which make up about two-thirds of 
the economy, are still expanding. 

The main culprit for the man- 
ufacturers' travails is the strength of 
the pound over the last two years, 
which has gained against other cur- 
rencies. throttling exports. 

( Bloomberg , Reuters) 


A New Giant in Newsprint 


Bloomberg News 

SEOUL — Abitibi-Consoli- 
dated Inc. of Canada said Monday 
it would join Norsks Sfcogmdus- 
tricr A/S of Norway and Hansol 
Paper Co. of South Korea in a $1 
billion alliance to create the 
biggest newsprint maker in Asia 
outside Japan. 

TTie companies signed a letter 
of intent under which each will 
own a third of a joint venture that 
will purchase Hansol ’s Korean 
and Chinese newsprint businesses 


for$I billion. 

Weakening currencies and 
plunging stock prices in some 
Asian countries are allowing for- 
eign investors to buy assets at 
bargain prices. 

Montreal-based Abitibi and 
Nozske Sfcog, the Nordic region’s 
seven th-largest forest-products 
company, also are investing in 
hopes that demand from regional 
newspapers will rebound when 
Asia’s economic problems begin 
to fade. 


Kohl Rapped 
For Leak of 
Figures on 
Rise in Jobs 


Corf^rdbyOnrSoffFmalkipaa-Srr 

NUREMBERG, Germany — - 
The German Federal Labor Office 
on Monday condemned the use of 
jobless data for scoring political 
points. 

On Friday, Otto Hauser, a gov- 
ernment spokesman, leaked the 
June employment data, which 
showed a sharp improvement in 
both Eastern and Western Germany, 
to the press five days before the 
official scheduled publication on 
Tnesdsy. 

The data showed a decline of 
1 20,000 in the German jobless total, 
to 4.075 million, bringing the job- 
less rate to 10.5 percent in June from 
10.9 percent in May. 

In western Germany the jobless 
total fell by 50,000 to 8.9 percent of 
the working population, and the 
Eastern total fell by 70,000 to a 
jobless rate of 17.2 percent. 

The labor office should be the 
first to publish the data, a spokes- 
man said on Monday. 

“We want to interpret the data in 
a responsible fashion,” he said, 
adding that the figures themselves 
do not necessarily paint a positive 
picture of labor market develop- 
ments. 

Economists argued that the data 
had been artificially boosted by gov- 
ernment job- creation programs. 

Mr. Hanser said he had released 
the information early in order to 
correct a newspaper report contain- 
ing wrong data. 

The positive June data were said 
to have given Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl a much-needed boost ahead of 
the general elections on Sept 27. 

Mr. Kohl trumpeted the strong 
economy on Monday, saying 
“Eveiy indicator suggests clearly 
that we will see economic growth at 
the end of titis year that is closer to 3 
percent.” 

Separately, Finance Minister 
Theo Waigel said Germany would 
cut the ratio of public debt to Gross 
Domestic Product to below the 
Maastricht ceiling of 60 percent by 
2001 at the latest 

Mr. Waigel also said that tight 
controls on spending would help 
reduce the ratio of the budget deficit 
to GDP to 03 percent by 2002. 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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Very brief lys 

• EVC International NV, Europe's largest maker of 
polyvinyl chloride, said it agreed to buy most of Norsk Hydro 
A/S ’ s petrochemical unit for an undisclosed amount The 
share swap would create the world's second-largest maker of 
polyvinyl chloride. 

• Uneximbank, Russia's fourth- largest bank by assets, will 
not bid for a stake in RAO Rosneft, a state-owned oil producer 
that is being privatized. 

• Diageo PLC, the British food and drinks conglomerate, will 
sell six small American businesses to free its Piiisbury sub- 
sidiary to focus on four big brand names. 

• Norway’s centra] bank raised its key interest rates by 0.5 
percentage point to buoy the sagging currency. The krone has 
recently fallen to six-year lows. 

• Spain's registered unemployment rate fell to a 17-year low 
of 1 13 1 percent in June from 1 1 .77 percent in May. 

• Sweden’s unemployment rate rose to 8.3 percent in June 
from 6 percent in May. 

• Billiton PLC will pay 2.97 billion South African rand (S444 
million) to buy shares it does not already own in Ingwe Coal 
Corp. and Trans-Natal Coal Corp.. 

• Alstom SA, the world’s second-biggest trainraaker, won a 
contract worth as much as £1 billion ($1.65 billion) to supply 
a signaling system for Railtrack Group PLC's West Coast 
Main Line. 

• The Bank of Moscow, a bank majority-owned by the City of. 
Moscow, abandoned a plan to bail out AO Tokobank because 
Tokobauk's losses were greater than anticipated. 

• Roche Holding AG agreed to pay Genentech Inc. a '‘sub- 
stantial” fee to sell Herceptin, a breast-cancer tre.unient 
outside the United States. 

• Mediaset SpA named Maurizio Carloni, the manager of its' 
main foreign unit, as a co-chief executive. He had led the' 
Mediaset-controlled Spanish broadcaster Telecinco SA into 1 

profit- AP, Bloomberg. Km <cr\ 
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closed Monday for a holi- 
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10390 llOSO 
5110 5090 

140GS 13800 
NX. 7790 
5190 5010 
5710 57® 

3675 3645 

5870 5850 

3435 3425 
1430 1390 

8100 79® 

121® 12020 
39310 38900 
2590 2515 

2990 2970 

8750 8750 

178S 1750 

MB Mi S® 

7460 7^10 

I960 1965 

4025 3960 


Manlla 'SiSEigS 

1225 1135 1135 1235 
12J0 1235 1235 12J0 
97X0 95X0 97X0 9SX0 

72SU 7200 72J» 72JS 

ManbEkcB US» 113X0 1140) 114X0 

“ ‘ 255.00 2*9.00 255X0 348X0 

43S 425 425 430 

PM Long DM 1D2QJ3 1005X0 1005X01015X0 

" 45S 44X0 4400 *4X0 

65X0 62X0 *5.«® 62X0 
650 6J0 690 6X0 


Mexico 

LakfbatBng 
Alfa A 
Banned B_ 
BaaeanerB 
1 Bimbo A 
QnoAl 
QdsoGirdAI 
Cenex CPO 
CttoC 
Interna B 
OnCtafcMexA 
TetavtsoCPO 
TelMexL 


Beta Mwe 40828 

PiwtataWm 

39 JO 39J5 40X0 
1930 19.50 19 JO 
326 179 3X8 

19X0 19X0 1968 
39-90 *0X0 ,SW0 
2820 2&20 28.90 
36X0 36X0 3660 
1266 1266 1236 
25X0 2520 2470 
3280 3360 33.10 
173X0 17410 17SJ0 
2165 2165 21.90 


Accor 1780 

AGF , 3*1 JO 

AirLtomde 1020 

AlarfdAtaBi 1271 

AHtom 202.90 

Am 717 

B1C 461X0 

BMP 529 

Bouyyues 1142 

Caaofnis 1131 

CopGemail 974 

Cotrafour 3865 

Caiino 504 

CCF 546 

CtefsAmOlar 798 

Danone 17® 

DossauBSys 285 

Deria Francs 8U 

Hf^Aqitftaine 87V 

EridtaaBS 1379 

Essflorlng 2599 

EarurSsne* 1175 

Erootiimd 645 

France Tetoean 415J0 

I i i inr y 650 

Luganlero 257 JO 

Levaid 16*8 

LOretd 3474 

LVMH 1293 

MicbeanB 276 

ParibasA 647 

PeddaeTA 250 

Penrod Hart 427 

Peugeot CO 1390 

PtaoM-PMid 5310 

pKBBSGSfiS 3359 

Renaufl 385 

Rend 663 

RH-Poutanc A 33930 

Sonofl 7® 

SchneUer *61 

STMIawfcliniitcwi9X0 
SteGamroleA 1368 

Sodradw AtBctaC 1215 

SGo&atn 11*9 

SuezLyonEon 1027 

TteoSwCSF 23570 

Total B 798 

Ustaor 92X 

Valeo M 

Vhendl 1318 


3830 38X0 3830 383S 
3730 3660 36.55 3760 
4630 4630 *630 46.15 
57X0 57X0 57X0 57X0 
S2X0 51X0 52X0 5135 
78.10 27 JO 28XS 2765 
53X0 5335 53J0 53J5 
3545 35JB 3560 35X0 
2970 29X0 29X0 2935 
/SUM 6860 70X0 68X5 
49 M 6045 49X0 4875 


OBXMne 69938 
PfWtaOS! 70762 
120X0 120X0 120X0 
1*0X0 1*0X0 1*0X8 
145X0 145X0 1*550 
3130 3160 32S) 
39.90 40.10 41X0 
282X0 282X0 289X0 
220.00 231X0 227X0 
340X0 34500 34530 
242X0 246X0 242X0 
SS5B 56X0 
179X0 781.00 
237X0 240X0 2/59X0 
11930 120X0 122.00 
130X0 132X0 130.00 
67X0 68X0 68X0 


CACAO: 4311.10 
PiWrtoas: 43BU8 
TO 1772 1750 

07 33820 342JB 

195 1008 1019 

(30 1269 1259 

190 20790 198 

104 715 717 

.10 448 438 


Seoul 

Daewoo Heavy 
Hyundai Etoe. 
Xoakmta Bank 
Korea El Par 
US Etadmnks 
UGSendoon 
MoqlmX 
Snnmmg DfeJoy 
Samsung Elec 

CeMfca Cim ei 


Croapcsha iedec 3*961 
Pmiaas: 3*7X5 


4900 4760 
20400 19300 
5530 5710 
15683 15050 
12250 11700 
12250 11800 
47900 46500 
46500 43500 
46*00 *4500 
268500 251000 
4800 4710 
439000430000 


4830 4890 
19500 19200 
5450 5410 
15350 15300 
12100 12000 
12200 11800 
47300 48300 
45900 44800 
46350 45400 
261000 254500 
4720 4760 
437500 437500 


High Low dm Pm*. 

Inti Corant. Bk ®60 4820 4830 4820 

Nan Ya Plastics *9.00 *7.70 4870 48X0 

ShtaKongUto 79X0 76X0 76X0 78X0 

Tataan Scrt 75X0 7X00 7330 7230 

Hid Mian Elec 4090 39iO 3930 39X0 

Uto World cm 43J0 4230 4230 4290 


Shenzhen 


B stares Mtt 7*32 
PiwtooKBOAS 


SZ Fanada 
SZKatiuB 


US 

UJ 

U3 

135 

4^K) 

3J0 

3X0 

3X0 

2X5 

2X5 

2X5 

2X0 

3X5 

122 

125 

127 

5X8 

5J0 

5X3 

5X3 

7X1 

7X0 

7X0 

691 

3X8 

3JB 

159 

167 

1.95 

1X8 

1.93 

1.95 


Tsram Kuen 1.95 1X8 1.93 1.95 

B shoes wOiiquoleeet Hong Kong Mon. 

Singapore »»*JK{JgS 


cnyDevds 
Cycle Cum 
Dolor Farm 
DBSfcrirai 
DBS kind 
Fiassr&Heove 
HK Land* 
JndMattwxn 
Art Strategic 


(TSIbitan — . 
Sing Air toratgn 


Stag 

SogTedilw. 
StagTetaaram 
IriaOSeoBkF 
"lU US-doBors. 


5X5 436 5X0 4J6 

A62 440 460 <162 

1.15 1.12 1.13 1.12 

9J5 960 965 9X5 

137 166 1 30 131 

492 466 466 468 

135 132 132 133 

23B 273 2J3 274 

1X3 1X9 1.90 1X9 

2X7 Z68 2X7 278 

dJD 400 460 630 

194 3X4 3X2 192 


Tel Aviv 

BkHopaata 
BkLenml 
BezeqbrTd 
IDS Dev. 
tartChem. 
tar Discount Bk 
Knor tadusMes 
MAlndrnbies 
Teva Phorra. 

Tokyo 

Aasn 

Adwnlcst 

Aftromoto 

AllKmpoOAb 

AsoWBoiik 

Asrti Brew 

AsahlOtom 

AsaN Glass 

Bk Tokyo MRsu 

Bridgestone 

Canon 

CenL Japan Ry 

dnibuEtac 

ChugakaElec 
Dai wp Print 
Did- lad Kang 
Dahao House 
DatnaSoc 
□Ol 
Denso 

East Japan Ry 
gfa ii 
Forme 
FuIBan* 

FiS Photo 


Tel AW 25 tariOC 33460 
Prmxta: 13741 

11X5 1890 10.92 HJ2S 
761 736 739 739 

1235 12X7 1213 1231 
97 JO 9550 9650 97.70 
431 <467 469 46B 

4.99 492 4X5 495 

460X0 45400 454X0 458X0 
1168 1160 1162 1168 
131X0 12930 130X0 131.00 


NBM 225:1625066 
Pnetans: 1651134 
6690 6420 6520 67X 

7800 7500 7620 7950 

1215 UR) >207 1236 

ABA 580 
579 600 

1795 IB20 
337 539 

751 770 BOO 

1507 1475 1487 1 514 

3190 33111 3330 3370 

Jim 3270 3240 

man J50a 5770a 5290a 
2140 2100 2120 2100 

2080 20JS 2045 2085 

2280 2260 2260 2305 

BJ0 835 852 

1300 1288 1285 1320 

652 635 642 642 

5040a 4910a 49»g 5100a 
2393 2355 2360 2415 
6840a 6720a 6810a eUOn 
1919 1890 1892 1895 

4900 4780 4880 4870 

621 604 <08 634 

5010 *7® *960 4970 



rilgh ‘ 

Low 

dote 

PiW. ! 

Toppan Print 

1539 

1530 

1530 

15*?! 

Taray Ind 

729 

715 

718 

771' 


589 

578 

.91 

590* 

Toya Trust 

690 

*68 

6 M 

700' 

TayudoLoaro 

24*5 

7405 

7470 

2415 1 

Torcdo Motor 

3560 

3570 

3570 

3590' 

WesJ Jftpan Ry 

5200a 

5110a 

51 60b 

51 tori' 

Yaraonoudri 

2930 

2875 

2900 

2870* 

Yamata Tnsup. 

1580 

15*0 

1575 

1582> 

Yasuda Rre 

660 

647 

650 

663 1 


axmkxUOQ ; 

1 

Toronto TSE ledosltiats; 7420X2 1 

Laretmmg Piwtasr7383 jl\ 

AbWbi Cons. 20.10 19.75 20X0 19.80* 

Alberta Energy 3410 3340 3410 3400* 

Atom Alum 4 030 39.90 4035 4000* 

Bolted PwrSys 4635 *130 45.95 *5,90 1 

Bk Montreal 8Z50 81.75 82.15 81.70- 

Bfc Nova Scotia 38.10 36.90 38X5 37.40- 

BarricfcGahl 2735 26X0 27.10 27.*5- 

BCE 62X0 6230 42 JB 62.30- 

BCTetearoim 5530 S3J0 53X5 S5J0t 

Bomba nberB 4030 4030 4040 40 JO < 

QBC 49.10 4 730 48X5 *830- 

Cdn Natl Ral 7840 77.90 78.10 7835 < 

Ctfel Nat Res 25X0 2460 25X0 2480. 

CdnOcdd Pet 3230 3140 32X0 31.70, 

Cdn Pacific 4035 40X0 40.15 4040, 

DU Pont Cdn A 4450 4400 4400 <450. 

EdtaeiBrascan 2480 2440 2480 2480. 

Fterto Rid 580X0 573X0 575X0 575X0 , 

Fotconbridge 16.95 16X0 16.90 1490 , 


Geoc Cbrawter 

ImperitdOi 

Inoo 

JP^Lriergy 

LaaCavr 


8-511 

820 

8*0 

BJ0 

FufTVNehrt 

5740a 

5690a 

5720B 

5720a 

1*8 

13* 

HO 

150 

Fujftsu 

1*80 

1458 

1474 

1490 

1260 

12J0 

1250 

1220 

HactefaniB* 

mi 

11*7 

7147 

1166 

125 

121 

121 

122 

HaadU 

888 

881 

886 

89< 

1-35 

U0 

135 

130 

Hondo Motor 

5030 

*980 

5000 

5050 

2X8 

2X5 

ZX7 

2X1 

IBJ 

869 

841 

843 

B4» 

600 

655 

5.95 

5X0 

Ito-YUaxio 

7090 

6990 

7070 

6990 


953 97D 975 

3820 38S8 3069 

4943) 5M 504 
543 52S 

79? 801 

1676 1738 1715 
274 275 275.10 

861 852 

874 880 

1320 1367 1370 

2S50 2550 2620 

11 JO 11X5 T1XS 
6l55 6J0 6J5 

-0*450 41 SM 412 
637 650 651 

240 JO 251 JO 259 J® 
1595 1635 1600 

3350 3*74 311* 

1255 1285 12B0 

370 372J- 373J0 
635 645 

m.W 250 IM 
418 41940 426 

13SI 1384 1 379 

SUB 5230 5360 

3270 3294 3310 
385 388 

... 646 2671 

33*30 33830 33930 
706 737 735 

44830 449 *K 

m ms® 417.W 

1313 1357 1332 

1181 1188 1215 
1115 11*2 1132 
1019 1024 1025 

1015 1015 1020 

23130 233 236 

784 797 m 

91X5 91.10 91 

646 655 636 

1295 1 313 1306 


Stockholm “it!!**®™ 

PramouR <389X8 


1L 

Asha A 

S&Zwa.A 

Mr 

Ep 

ssr* 


Sydney 

Anwar 

AMP 

BKP 

Boras 

Branddes Ind. 
CBA 

CC Areata 
Cotes Alyer 
Cidoriltd 


131X0 129X0 
J26XO 121.00 
125X0 lJOJC 
231X0 232J0 
162X0 16459 
15830 16X50 
221X0 21950 
139 JO 140 JO 
243X0 2*1 JO 
245X0 243X0 
530X0 512X0 
14BS8 150X0 
467 JO 469X0 
328X0 322X0 
6030 60 JO 
374X0 385X0 
221X0 71BX0 
209X0 2D6JB 
20550 206X0 
137X0 12850 
120X0 11850 
vft qi 356X0 
12SJD 124X0 
370X0 370X0 
258X0 257X0 


I OnSoaries: 2751X4 
Pmiaas: 2743JO 


Aleu i ga Attic 
Bai Carara Hd 
Ben Fktaursn 
Bcaldesa 
BcaPagVaoa 
BeorfiKOU 


532 530 535 
5X5 513 125 
427 431 441 

435 441 450 

&S6 7X0 7X8 
9.12 932 8M 
1083 11X8 1)37 
831 836 836 
949 9 JO 9 JO 

731 7X9 757 

14J4 1444 1441 


Cradbo ttaBano 
EiSson 

B 

FanBataAsslc 

GemaiAstic 

iFlLrac 

I Ml 

ENA 


Ml B T tieew ftCO- 24223X0 
hwtausi 23874X8 

2S600 24400 25500 24600 
12485 12020 12350 119*5 
11225 10650 11275 10910 
103X0 10000 10275 10090 
170000 167000 168000 16800 
34S5 3390 3410 3435 

3JO0 3715 3810 3780 

1718 1650 1717 1646 
10080 9660 10000 9795 


To Our Readers 

Because of technical prob- 
lems at the source, Prague 
stock prices were not avail- 
able Monday. 


Sao Paulo £ 


Late boding 


Prestos; lOnui 


P“ 

WMC 

WtaBeta Trast 


1)990 11660 
8400 7800 
11000 10590 
5)200 99200 
*920 
30050 29100 
5180 
7600 
12065 11350 
23250 
2215 


1)975 11900 
8370 8255 
11000 10795 
61200 60000 
5065 5090 
30000 29700 
5340 52*5 

7865 7790 
1206!) 71590 
24300 23750 
2270 2280 


3790 3650 3780 3730 


Bcs BnsS PU 1230 12-10 1230 1246 

BnntasCD PH 09 JO 0930 0936 J?49 

BrabmaPfd 7S401 755X0 76001 7gX0 

Cenrt PM 3820 37 JO 38.10 38J0 

CESPPfd 34X0 32_£’ 3230 34X0 

CapdPfdB 1130 11J» 1130 7130 

EWrabras 35X0 34X0 3580 3530 

EfetamJtoPtd 97X0 93X0 96X0 V7X0 

GmSauPU 16.10 15X0 15X0 1530 

ItaUtancoPM 705.00 695X0 705X0 700X0 

U5W Serctaoe 340X0 ^XO 340X0 34LOO 

pSabrcaPftl 238J0 223X0 238X0 228X0 

SABESP 155X0 1*5X0 154X0 148X0 

130X0 128X0 129.10 129J0 
8510 84X0 84X1 85X1 
262X0 259X0 261.00 26599 
2520 25X0 2520 2530 


WtodddcPct 

Waatoadta 


Taipei 

bar 
Ad*. Send 
AsustekComp. 
Colter LHe Ins. 
QiongHsnBfc 
Oiina Desdomt 
ChtaSleel 
FtastQnm.Bk 
FonaoMPtorite 
Hon Hal Piet 
Hus Nan Bfc 


7,10 7.10 

1941 19.92 

1142 11 J7 
10X7 18X5 
14X8 1*X8 

3.02 3X9 

33J1 3175 
1925 1934 
NA NA 
647 647 

514 519 

580 5X0 

422 *2* 

3X7 3X4 

223 227 

3X90 34X0 
2125 21.98 
X43 345 

12.92 1X06 
4X2 4.04 

721 738 

1BJ9 1845 
1023 1045 
4J7 446 

435 446 

4« *97 

32* 128 

1023 vm 

832 836 

533 525 


Stack MaMirteti 7894X5 
PamaosiWiM 

3560 34X0 3550 3460 
82X0 58 JO 62X0 58X0 
285X0 280X0 280X0 28100 
116X0 112J9 112J0 11450 
7100 71X0 71X0 7330 
84X0 82-50 82JO 83X0 
21X0 2130 2130 21.10 
69X0 67X0 67X0 6830 
49 JO 4830 4BJ0 48.10 
189X0 183X0 187X0 182X0 
70X0 67X0 6739 69M 


Japan Tobacco 
Jusca 
Kansal Eta 
Kao 

KawoSleei 

Kryence 

ww mcvwy 
Komatsu 
Kyocera 
Kyushu Elec 
LTCB 

Manrl 

Matsu Comm 

Matau Elec tad 

Matsu EfeeIMt 

Motiu-kotahuta 

MUirtwa 

MibutaM 

MOsubtaNB 

Mltsubtate Esl 

MBsubrahl H»y 

MkubteteTr 

MSsut 

Mttaul Marine 
Mitsui Fudoin 
Murata Mfg 
NEC 
WcMd 

HduSec 

Nintendo 
Nlpp Express 
NipponOil 
Nippon Poper 
•fipponStera 
1-flsagnMaw 
NoonnSec 
NTT 

NTT Data 
O^Poper 
Onuun 

OrienrtLand 

Dm 

Osaka Gas 

Promise 
Riata 
Rotea 
Srdrura Bk 
Sontqu 
SanwoBenk 
Sanyo Elec 
5eam 
5o*uRwy 
Seteul House 
Seven- Bevm 
Steep 

SNn-etauCli 

Staelda 

SldzuoUBfc 

SMC 

SoRtwnk 

Sony 

Sony Music Eid 
Sumitomo 
SurttamoBk 
SumflOKm 
Sind Sec 
SumB Murine 
Sunil Mart 
Sum* Trust 
S uzuU Motor 
Totals Ptetm 
TakcdaOwm 
Takefuu 
TDK _ 
TohofcuElPwr 
Tokoi Bank 
TokiD Marina 
TakyoBPwr 
Tokyo Electron 
Tokyo Gas 
TakyvCotp. 


2750 2675 2695 2735 

2*50 2415 2**0 2*25 
2190 2145 2155 71 B0 

281 266 270 286 

16000 15800 15800 16080 

666 657 663 659 

1297 1265 1282 1291 

710 685 685 715 

61 SSI 6560 6600 6710 
2165 2110 2140 2175 

Si 60 68 

00 2100 2135 

_J50 3930 *060 

2220 21 BS 22® 2235 

1159 M4D 11*5 11® 

3280 324) 32B0 3320 

1402 1J80 1395 1401 

930 951 

320 


1787 

1375 

1780 

559 

548 

549 

1185 

1151 

11/3 

875 

U6 

806 

740 

725 

735 

11/4 

1148 

1148 

6630 

4580 

4WII 

1336 

1790 

1296 

WOO 

9700 

VHM 

655 

640 

645 

12930 

12900 

12910 

m 

111 

/w 

463 

450 

65* 

610 

EJ 

67* 

765 

HJ 

ita 

454 

4*0 

443 

'Intel 

1663 

16/5 

1190b 

1140b 

11Mb 

5460b 

5230b 

5400b 

650 

635 

635 

2060 

2040 

TIM 


49.10 4825 49.10 *&45 . 

26 JO 25.90 26X0 2630 

19X0 19 JO 19.75 19X0. 

6725 66X5 6725 64.75 

1545 I49J 15X0 1525 

Magna mu A 105.75 101.75 10530 102X5 

Newbridge Net 35.80 3460 3535 35.15 

NewoourtQwH 77X0 70J0 71 JO 7070 ‘ 

NaroMataC 2520 2AM 2520 24X5 

Nthem Telecom 85.95 B3X0 8520 B425 

PancdnPeflm 2210 214B 22X0 21.«« 

Retro Cdo 23.90 23J0 23.90 2175 

Placer Dome 16J5 1625 1640 1470 

Potash Scsk 111X0 loan 110J5 106.75 

Renassunce 23X5 22.15 23X11 2230 

RondBkCda 9040 8955 9035 89J0 

Royal dp Tech 42X0 42J5 *7J0 *2.65- 

Seanram Co *1X0 60X0 MUX 60.75 

ShelCda A 25.95 25.70 15X0 2565 ‘ 

Suncar s»-75 50.1 E 50J5 5035 ‘ 

Tcilisman Eny *330 41X0 *325 *245 ■ 

Tetegtabe 40X0 39.10 3935 39.40 

TelUS 37J5 37 J0 3740 37.70 

Thumson *545 *150 *5.10 **J0 

TorDorn Bank 67.70 67X0 67 JO *7.25 

Tartar 237J 7340 23J5 2125 

Tmisalto 23.70 2340 2M« 

TlOfllCda Pipe 27 10 2680 2495 27.05 

Trizoc Hotel 33X0 333 0 3100 3125 

dtedcootfEny 3X20 33X0 3320 3110 

Weston 52X5 52JO 52.95 52.75 


Vienna A TXnmx isma 

Pmiaas: 153546 

Bank Audita 1091 1075 1087 1084 

Bund. Vera. (M MW9 10*9 1019 

CrerfianSt Pfd 1*391*OOJO 1*39 1*37 

EA-Generafi 37B03A77X5 3700 3765 

ErteBonk 78920 781 788 791.90 

EVN 1898 18701B93J01B9020 

OMV 1749X0 1711 1720 1748 

OeslEleMrb IMS 158*159945 1M» 

VATedl 1719 1075 1095 1695 

WienertJwgBau 3090305250 3075 3071 


5500 5*60 5500 537 0 

9650 9370 7370 9720 

3*7 3*0 343 3*7 

5950 5880 5910 5950 

15*5 1501 1504 15M( 

1*040 14060 1*0(0 14*00 
382 375 376 

3210 31*0 3150 3241 

3287 1268 1275 1267 

*22 418 410 *15 

8050 7940 8050 7990 

«9J *300 *530 4290 

J1J0 7129 1127 1130 

0850 8610 8610 8*70 

1078 1113 

2380 2*30 

1601 1638 160 

1497 1480 1496 1497 
10760 10500 10500 10620 
6150 6910 6100 5860 

12070 new 11920 13040 
4138 6000 6080 6060 

730 721 721 729 

1440 1410 1410 144? 
460 *53 454 

1*47 1*27 1*27 1*79 

#35 820 B35 838 

230 220 220 331 

624 605 615 «41 

.301 1278 1278 1316 

2690 2630 2690 2M0 
3740 3700 3710 3770 

7000 «w ,£SS 

10320 10130 10240 10100 

... 765 780 

US S 1422 1422 <446 
2700 2675 2*» 2700 
4520 4400 *400 4490 
310 307 307 311 

*23 *1* 416 423 


Wellington 

AlrNZeoid B 
Brierty hurt 
Carter Hod oni 
Fletdi Ch Bldg 
FlekhCb Eny 
FktohCh Paper 
bitfep. News 
Lion Nathan 
Sty Networt 
Tefocom PC 


Zurich 


ABBB 
ABB P 
Adecco 
AtaufcseR „ 
Ares-Senrop B 
BoerHdgB 
BakdraHdgR 
BK Vlsten 
Cba Spec Chen 
□oxianiR 
Cid Suisse GpR 
Een-Cheraie 
htoUerironkB 
Liechtenst LB B 

NesUeO 

NoraritaB 

NmmrttaR 

OaHknBuehR 

PhannVfan B 

Rktemoid A 

RteloHdgs 

PlrtBB 

Roche Hdg PC 

SAir Group R 

SaurerR 

5 BCR 

SdlfndtorPC 

SGSB 

Sentdi Group B 
Swatch Groups 
SuterR 
UPB Medic R 
SwfesLlfeB 
Swiss Betas R 
UBSB 
UBS R 
UBS SIMA 
Zurich AssurR 


NZSE-40 todex; 2088X5 
Previous: 2D43A4 


203 

1.93 

2X2 

1.95 

0.99 

mi 

0.09 

0.97 

3.14 

1.90 

2.11 

1.90 

2X8 

153 

2X3 

2-50 

525 

5X0 

522 

498 

225 

227 

229 

223 

690 

6X5 

690 

6X5 

437 

436 

437 

*36 

255 

2-50 

ZJS 

250 

8-50 

835 

838 

830 
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ASIA/PACIFIC 


In Muslim Pakistan, Brewery Seeks Overseas Sales 


By Stephen Kirtzer 

.V<n- York Times Service 

RAWALPINDI. Pakistan — 
Very few Pakistanis are able to greet 
visitors by asking them, as Minoo 
Bhandara does, “Can I offer you 
coffee, tea or beer?” 

Alcohol is banned for the 97 per- 
cent of Pakistanis wbo are 
Muslims. 

Christians and members of other 
religious minorities may buy it in 
strictly limited quantities at licensed 
outlets, and then only with official 
permits. 

In this environment, Mr. 
Bhandara has a unique job. He is the 
chief executive of Munree Brewery 
Co., which for half a century has 
been Pakistan’s only producer of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Besides beer, the company pro- 
duces 16 liquors, including varieties 
of rum. brandy, vodka, gin and whis- 
key. One Murree subsidiary makes 
glass containers, and another pro- 


duces soft drinks and condiments. 

Beer, however, is the company's 
most important produce 

With prospects for domestic 
growth obviously quite limited, Mr. 
Bhandara has begun to look else- 
where. After determining that there 
are 6,500 grocery stores in Britain 
run by South Asians, most of them 
from Pakistan, he has decided to 
begin selling his beer there. 

Overseassales are to begin later 
this summer, aimed principally at 
the expatriate market- If the expan- 
sion is successful, there are plans to 
extend sales to Toronto and New 
York, both of which have large pop- 
ulations of Pakistanis. Indians and 
Bangladeshis. 

Because Pakistani law prohibits 
export as well as import of alcoholic 
beverages. Munee has made a deal 
to have its expon beerproduced at a 
small brewery in Austria that now 
produces a local brand called 
Kapsreiier. British and Austrian dip- 
lomats recently visited the Munee 


brewery here to sample the product 
and wish the enterprise welL 

Munee beer has its roots in the 
British colonial era. The company 
was founded by Britons in 1861 out- 
side the Punjabi town of Munee. The 
first brewery was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1925, and the second 
was burned down by a Muslim mob 
in 1947, the year Pakistan gained 
independence from Britain. 

Today the brewery in Rawalpindi 
is the center of the company, which 
is publicly owned ana has stock 
trading on the Karachi exchange. 

Mr. Bhandara. 61, a former mem- 
ber of Parliament and occasional 
newspaper columnist who professes 
the Zoroastrian faith, has spent his 
entire working life in the company. 
His family owns about45 percent of 
the stock. 

“Since '47 it's been a bumpy 
■ride,” he said in his paneled office, 
which with its dark cabinets, high- 
backed wicker chairs and . 19th-cen- 
tury calendars feels like a throwback 


Change of Guard at San Miguel 

Ally of Marcos Set to Regain Control of Filipino Brewer 


Cimpltd by Cka SuffFmm tfdpmti irc 

MANILA — Eduardo 
Cojuangco, who was the late Pres- 
ident Ferdinand Marcos's closest 
business associate, is poised to take 
control of San Miguel Coip. at a 
special board meeting Tuesday. Mr. 
Cojuangco’s lawyer said Monday. 

“We will elect him first as a 
member of the board of directors 
so that he can qualify as chairman 
of die board.” the lawyer. Estelito 
Mendoza, said 

San Miguel finds itself at a 
crossroads after its chairman and 
chief executive officer for 12 
years. Andres Soriano 3d, resigned 
Friday, paving the way for a new 
management team to take over a 
conglomerate severely battered by 
Asia's financial crisis. 

Mr. Soriano, whose family foun- 
d San Miguel at the turn of the 
l -nil had started massive di- 
vtrsifi. r: ~ - ' and overseas expan- 
• pro aimed ar transform- 
up into the first Filipino 
i it ... nal company. San 
? . . best known for its beer, is 

t rest food and beverage 


company in the Philippines. But in 
the wake of the Asian financial 
crisis, the capital-intensive invest- 
ments. including several breweries 
in China and packaging firms in 
Indonesia and Vietnam, have not 
turned in the expected profits. 

Operating losses from San 
Miguel's overseas subsidiaries rose 
9 percent in the first quarter, to 39 1 
million pesos (S9.5 million) from 
360 million pesos a year ago. 

Mr. Soriano's resignation came 
after Joseph Estrada took office as 
president of the Philippines on 
June 30. Mr. Estrada’s presidential 
campaign had enjoyed Mr. 
Cojuangco’s support. 

The government still controls 
47 percent of San Miguel after 
seizing shares from Cojuangco- 
controlled companies in 1986 on 
suspicion that Mr. Cojuangco had 
acquired them illegally through his 
dose ties with Mr. Marcos. 

There has been widespread 
speculation that the Estrada ad- 
ministration will allow Mr. 
Cojuangco to regain control of the 
San Miguel shares. 


Analysts said resolving the long- 
running legal battle over the se- 
questered shares is critical to turn- 
ing around the company. The dis- 
pute prevents the company, beset 
by burgeoning interest payments 
and a jump in raw material costs 
caused by a plunge in the peso, from 
selling new shares to pare debt 

The beginning of the end for Mr. 
Soriano came in April, when a 
court ruled that Mr. Cojuangco 
could vote a 20 percent block of 
the company’s stock that bad been 
sequestered by the government. 

Mr. Cojuangco. who was chair- 
man of San Miguel from 1984 to 
1986. has named three represen- 
tatives to the 15-seat San Mignel 
board. 

Analysts said San Miguel 
needed to restructure its major 
businesses extensively in order to 
regain its lost glory. 

San Miguel’s A shares closed 
steady on Monday at 44 pesos, 
while the company's B shares 
ended at a high of 65 pesos, a gain 
of 3 pesos or 4.8 percent. 

(AFP. Bloomberg, Reuters) 


to colonial days. “We prospered 
and did well in the first years after 
independence, when there was a 
more liberal and progressive inter- 

E elation of Islam. Bur toward the 
ter part of the 1970s, Islamic 
winds began blowing from the 
Caspian Sea to the Indus.” 

Until the 1947 partition that cre- 
ated fnriin and Pakistan out of what 
had been a single British colony, 
Murree products were distributed 
throughout the Indian subcontinent 
Beginning in that year, Murree 
could be sold only in East and West 
Pakistan, and the marker shrank 
again after 1 97 1 , when East Pakistan 
seceded and became Bangladesh. 

Alcohol was officially illegal but 
widely available in the years after 
independence, with doctors allowed 
to issue certificates asserting that 
their patients needed it for medical 
purposes. A 1979 prohibition is 
more strictly enforced, but it, too, is 
evaded. Many non-Muslims make a 
tidy profit by selling alcohol to their 
Muslim friends. It is sometimes said 
that the only people in Pakistan who 
do not know how to find liquor are 
foreign tourists. 

Half of the company's $1 1 mil- 
lion in annnai income comes from 
alcohol sales, and half of the alcohol 
it sells is beer. It produces 200,000 
cases annually. There are four types, 
one with 45 percent alcohol; an- 
other. called Murree Classic, with 
5.5 percent, and two that are non- 
alcoholic. Hops are imported from 
Germany, and malt for the whiskey 
comes from Britain. 

Although Mr. Bhandara is nat- 


urally unhappy that much of what he 
produces is contraband for 97 per- 
cent of the population here, he ac- 
cepts the reality stoically. What con- 
tinues to irritate him, however, is 
th.-n retailers who are licensed to sell 
his alcohol are all Muslims and are 
the biggest winners in his business. 

* ‘Punjab has a population the size 
of the United Kingdom and there are 
only seven licensed outlets for al- 
cohol,” he said. “One of these re- 
tailers can make more profits, es- 
pecially under-the-table illegal 
profits, than we as the manufac- 
turers can. We make peanuts by 
comparison. 

“The discr iminati on of the 
Pakistani and Punjab governments 
is also clear when you see that Chris- 
tian families that were in the liquor 
retailing business fra 150 years are 
now destitute while their successors 
are Muslims who supposedly dis- 
approve of this business. The Is- 
lamic religious court here has ruled 
that it is UD-Islamic for Muslims to 
be selling liquor, but the govern- 
ment is ignoring that decision just 
like it ignored the decision that char- 
ging interest is un-lslamic. It seems 
economic interests are para- 
mount.” 

Fra now, Mr. Bhandara is fo- 
cusing his attention on his export 
plans. He expects to send 50,000 
cases of his beer to Britain over the 
next 12 months, with the first bottles 
reaching the shelves later this sum- 
mer. “I am sure there is a niche for 
us,” he said. “A lot of South Asians 
remember die Murree name very 
fondly.” 
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Very briefly: 


billion rupees ($1.01 biltion). seeking to bring funds into 
industries such as auto manufacturing and power generation. 

• Pacific Dunlop LtcL, a rubber, clothing and auto parts 


producer and lead smelter, to Qnexco Inc. of Dallas for 900 
million Australian dollars ($552 million). • f 

• Nippon Paper Industries Co. plans to trim its work fence 
by 1 1 percent, to fewer than 6£00 employees. 

• Philippine inflation accelerated for the fifth month in a row. 


__ - __ The government said consumer prices rose 10.7 percent 

1 AO.Cpof Tpf Prnwt in Tlminf Janereonr * year earlier. They rose 10.3 percent in May. 

XI/!/ jCdl JCl rrojctl HI 1/UUIIl • Coca-Cola Amatil Ud. of Sydney said about one fifth 


Bloomberg News 

BEIJING — A decision by the European partners to review their 
participation in a proposed project with China to build a 100-seat aircraft 
has thrown the venture into doubt, Wang Qiming, director in charge of die 
project for Aviation Industries of China, said Monday. 

Mr. Wang said the European partners, the Airbus Industrie consortium 
and Italy’s Alenia SpA, are re-e xamining the feasibility of the proposed $2 
billion venture with Aviation Industries, known as A vie, and Singapore 
Technologies Aerospace Ltd. 

“Negotiations have actually gone backwards.” Mr. Wang said. “If we 
consider they are not sincere enough, the project will probably end.” 

Industry analysts have raised doubts about the feasibility of building 
competitive 100-seat jetliners. The joint project calls for juggling of the 
interests of at least seven aerospace companies. Aviation Industries’ demand 
that the jets be built in China also poses problems about costly technology 
transfers and training. Other differences include taxes and cost sharing. 

The biggest problem for the project may be the relaunch this year of the 
McDonnell Douglas MD-95 as the Boeing 717. The move could make it 
more urgent for Airbus to have its own 1 00-seat plane, but a production line 
in China may take too long to set up. 


• Coca-Cola Amatil Ltd. of Sydney said about one fifth of 
Coca-Cola Beverages PLC — a new company consisting of 
Coca-Cola Ama til ’s Central and Eastern European activities 
plus operations in Northern and central Italy owned by Coca- 
Cola Co. — would be sold to the public. - Bloomberg 


Train Project in Taiwan on Track 

Blo omber g News . 

TAIPEI — Reversing course, . five companies now are 
likely ta agree to build Taiwan’s first ballet train— a project 
valued at 400 billion Taiwan dollars ($1 1 .6 billion) — after the 
government bowed to pressure and said it would appoint an 
independent arbitrator to settle any disputes over land and 
other matters, officials said. 

The group, led by Continental Engineering Corp., will build 
the railway and run it fra 30 years. . 

The 3454dlomefer (216-mile) fine, winch will link Taipef 
anti th* southern city of Kaohgmg , will on ftavribe liw m i they 
island’s two largest cities from five hours to 90 minutes. 
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KESKO’S : Chain of Copy Shops Explores New Digital Horizons 


Continued from Page 15 pany now offers in 140 stares had never envisioned Kinko’s Becanseeach region was pro- 

througbout the United becoming a huge operation, ceeding at its own pace and 
e-mail and Internet access, States. • - " As a 22-year-bS with kinky InsStfling various brands and 

none appear to match Kinko’s William Campbell, a buyer red babr that inspired the busi- technologies, the stores were 
when it comes to the number for Applebee’s International, ness’s name , he opened his frequently unable to meet the 
of branches. a restaurant chain based in fust copying service in 1970. needs of traveling customers 


Becanseeach region was pro- 


none appear to match Kinko’s 
when it comes to the number 
of branches. 

And Kinko’s, which 
charges $12 an hour for com- 
puter use. is hoping to in- 
crease its share of industry 
revenue by getting people to 
spend more time — and 
hence, more money — at its 
stores. Besides adding equip- 
ment, the company is talking 
to Starbucks about opening 
up coffee shops adjacent to 
some Kinko’s stores, and is 
looking at other services to 
get people to come more of- 
ten ana stay longer, such as 
package shipping and bank- 
ing. Mr. Orfalea is also con- 
sidering opening mini-stores 
in airports and hotel lobbies. 

Another growing in-store 
business for Kinko’s is video 
conferencing, which die cotn- 


Shawnee Mission. Kansas, 
relies on the local Kinko’s 
video conferencing site there 
to conduct screening inter- 
views with job candidates, 
and estimates that each $150 
to $300 video session saves 
more than $2,000 in travel 


setting up shop behind a taco who wanted to use the same 
stand in Santa Barbara, Cali- printing technology or soft- 
famia. to serve st u d e nts at the ware wherever they wenL 
University of California cam- Then, too, die company 

pus there. needed capital ft intended to 

When die company began compete in die emerging mar- 
expanding into a string of ket for digital printing, in 
partnerships with individual which high-speed color copy- 
investors in die late 19705, ing machines can cost 
Mr. Orfalea held a majority $100,000 or more, 
stake in each one. But Ins In search of a solution.-; 
direct involvement in each Kinko’s board retained theinE 
store, which allowed for an vestment firm of Goldman, 
informal corporate style, Sachs & Company in 1996 to 


It is not exactly the same as 
meeting in the flesh, but “you 
can still see their body lan- 
guage and their facial expres- 
sions, and that tells yon a 
lot,” said Mr. Campbell. 

Despite all of Kmko’s in- 
novations, a successful public 
stock offering is no sure bet, 
of course. 

But neither was getting 
even this far in the business 
world for Mr. Orfalea, who 


who wanted to use the same 
printing technology or soft 
w me wherever they went. 

Then, mo, the company 
needed capital if ft intended to 
compete in die emerging mar- 
ket far digital printing, in 
which high- speed color copy- 
ing machines can cost 
$100,000 or more. 


In search of a soluti 
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eventually became unten- 
able. 

The limitations of die com- 
pany’s ad hoc structure be- 
came painfully evident when 

flilillMA irfuiw 


Milan, Corso Matteotti 5 

Property of Banca Monte del Paschl di Siena S.pJL 

Servizi Immobiliari Banche - S.I.B. 8-p.A. has been given die task of promo- 
ting the sale of the building located in Corso Matteotti 5. Milan, as is and In Its present 
legal status. The building is located in a prestigious position between Piazza San 
Babila and Piazza della Scala, and is part of a larger complex buffi according to a desi- 
gn by the architect Lancia in the early 1930s. The building has six above-ground floors, 
plus a basement level and a mezzanine floor, with an inner courtyard with vehicle 
access from Via Montenapoleone, 1. With the exception of the areas of the building for 
commeraal use on die ground and mezzanine floors, and the apartment located on 
the third floor (occupied without contract), the building is completely vacant 

Interested I parties should present fuHy secured purchase offers, by 12:00 noon on 
July 31, 1998 via registered letter with return receipt sent to Servizi Immobiliari 
Banche - S.I.B. S.p.A m Milan, Via Verziere n. 13. 

Procedure for presentinaoffers: 
incficate the purchase price for the entire 
complex, specifying payment dates and 
methods; 

• indicate the offer's term of validity, which 
should be no less than' 45 days starting 

•• from July 31, 1998 ; 

• provide a bank declaration that an irre- 

- mm I vocable time deposit has bean made up 

1 J to the date the offer is expected to omine, 

M in fevor of Banca Monte del Pas chi di 
M Siena S^p-A. for a sum no less than 10% 
f ** ' ■ of the pnee offered; 

• declare that the offering party Is Intere- 
sted in buying solely on its own behalf 
and not on behalf of a person or com- 
party to be Ind i c a t e d later; 

• attach a declaration of consent to per- 
8anch e - SJ.B. S.p-A. to process the offeror’s personal data 

and ^Sf tsmrt rt t0 toe Gwner in compliance with Italian Privacy Law 675/96. 

Of fere pre sented will be submitted to Banca Monte del Paschi di Siena S.pA. for 
me necessary evaluations. Acceptance will be notified by registered letter. If there are 
f °f Oners, the Owner reserves the right to invite the offerors, vfa a registered 

bids, to .a meeting the date of which shafl be therein indl- 
^ her l offers ca P ** roade within the framework of a competitive bidding, 
“groined by appointment, confirmed via fax sent to Servizi 
Immobilian Banche - S.I.B. S.pA. of Milan - Sales Management Office. 

a ^ ub ? offa ^ P ureuan * w Art. 1338 of me Italian CM Code. Thus, receiptor 

‘rtterore.. nor does Rgtve them am rights fereny reason, Incfudkig 
advisory fees, even where the after Es accepted. The provisions of the ftaflan 

gdverflsement in a foretan tanooflos in toretan n ow soa oecs. • . 
Thte announcement and the sates process are governed by 


eventually became unten- help it find investors, 
able. By the end erf the year, Mr. 

The limita tions of tiie com- Orfalea and his colleagues 
party’s ad hoc structure be- bad selected Clayton, Dabtier 
came painfully evident when & Rice, the same private in- 
Kinko's started adding data vestment and management 
communications to its list of conmany that had taken 
business services in 1996. IBM’s struggling printer 

■' • . ' business and turned it into tiie 

publicly traded Lexmark in 
■ the 1980s. 

r„s 4>:.w n » ra oicw;: wirt ; r/c; wwyjx*, • h Clayton, Dubber & Rice 

- • . • . bought a third of Kinko’s for 

’>ttl 1 million in early 1997 

" * s and rolled the partnerships in- 

iena S.pJL i to a single corporate entity. 


Full documentation about 
the building is also availa- 
ble on-line at the following 

Internet address: 
httpV/www-sib-spa-cofn 


SIB 

Sonrfaf ImmobBtart Banche 


via Verziere, 13 -20122 Milan 
Tel. (+39) 02-77.831 
Fax (+39) 02-77.83-217 
E-mail Sales Office: 
bualness^sib-SfHucom 
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9J a 12411ft 11V lift _ 

_ 3 2377 24ft 23ft 24W -% 
IJ 33 1973 15ft 15ft 15ft +ft 
J 31 1911 42 40ft 41ft .1% 
1 J 19 82 tf Hi 47 *Vm 47% -ft 

4.7 17 362 171h 16ft 17ft +% 

0.1 19 1036 19% 199. 19V - 

- 46 141* 60 66 ft by -% 

_ _ 86 tt 27% 28 +T% 

23 21 3057 47V, 47Vm 4714 -ft 
SJ 11 60 19% 19% 19V +ft 
55 24 705 33% 33% 33ft -V 
2X 12 238! 39V. 38 38ft -1 

- 15 5371 15ft 14ft 15 •% 

_ 17 978 44V 43V 44% +% 
.7 23 3631 MRft 5BH Wft tjh 

66 - 382 4Sft 47% 48V -% 

X 1413412 10 ft 9<*. 10 ,% 

_ - 744 4% M> M4 -% 

1.1 17 7133 59ft 59ft SPj% -ft 
_ 44 2288 38>, 37% 3VM, ,% 
_ 18 <99 14V 13% 14V ,%* 
_ dfl 71 A ■) V - 

8J 18 1218 13% 13ft 13% -% 
U 26 70W 83% 82V 83U ,% 
IJ 14 561 28 77 +m 27V +% 

A 17 557 <1% 40% 41 +% 

2X 15 3306 44V 439V 44V«1ft 
_ 16 444 16V 16V. lift - 
_ 7 88 71* a 7ft 7ft -l) 

2J 0 103 32% 32ft 32V +% 
_ 29 1934 25') 24ft »% ,% 

.1 II 7 JO 38% 37% 37ft -ft 
_ 11 A3 14% 14 lift -V 


38 1772 24ft 23V 24ft -ft 
a 3401 25* 25ft JS% _ 
23 239 9U 9*. Mi 

18 1407 31V. 30ft 30ft ,»h 

- 671 »V* 25ft 26% +% 

- 316 27% 26«ft*33* +ft 

- 115 27ft 27ft 37ft +% 

q 636 7V? 9% 9ft - 

3 556 9 % 9U 9V»_ 
q Ml 9*. 9ft 9ft ♦» 
q 1381 9ft 9ft 9W ,V. 
17 646 24% 26ft 26ft -ft 
2 6 IOC) 24U 73% 74ft fft 
26 9531 25ft 2SV 25% +V 
14 321 32ft »ft S2ft +ft 
dd 1317 56% 55% 56ft +71* 

- 3611 lift lift 14%+lft 

dd 2902 3 2% 3 +ft 

- 153 49V 49 «ft -ft 

- 12 9% 9V 9% +% 
q 796 13ft 13V 13ft - 
„ 1901 lift 16ft 16% XU 
OC 1083 77 % 26V lift -ft 
dd 3555 53% SIP, 52ft 41% 

19 1 A 311, 31% 31% +ft 

20 740 15ft 14% 15ft ♦¥» 

- 693 8 7%t TV _ 

32 310 14% 14V, 14ft _ 
T5 159 4*H 49U 47% *« 
10 85A 25ft 24% 54% -Vi 
22 571 36V 3Sft 36ft 4ft 

- 2509 a* SO'T s Oft+lh 

3W3 3Sft 31ft 32 4% 

17 351 34ft 34 34ft t% 
_ 156 18% IS l^h -% 
.. 972 80% 78 80% ,3% 


156 83VW TatBnal 1.94c 1 J 
46% 30% TeteCex Ail JJ 
I45*ft67% TDtoffcTpiOOB IX 
40% 7414 TpiArg » J7» 18 
16% 16V TdPwu 73e 3X 
537, 36 TalMex 1X3B 3X 
30% 14V TefegB 0* JO - 
69ft49ftTemU»ln)lja 2X 
15V 5*ftTmiSbl .170 IX 
Iff, 7% rmpOras UDelZl 
MU 1344 TTEMlJ 2X4*16-3 
13V 10% TEMIF 1J410J 
7ft Ma TmpGGv .40 BA 
7ft OftTfflpGttl Xd 8 J 
54V 19V Tmptoss 43id31X 
40ftI5M TtntfHtt 
52V* 36 Tonnes 1 JO 3J 
27% 2»> TV A AS 2JM 7 J 
l6ft2MVTVA46 1X8 7 X 
25% 25% TVA 28 n 1X9 6X 
61% 44% Tepco 347 6J 

99ft 24V, Tertyn 

31% 18V Tom _ - 
13ft BV Turn JO 2J 
47% 22ft Terra Wtro 3X4BX 
33% nftTmNov Jtf .7 
21% 14V T8S0ID 
18% 17V Tesoraptt 
n 14!, Tetra _ _ 
65 49ft TejoCOS 1X0 10 
68U 17% Teklnd JO X 
HV 39% TrBnsfs -34 X 
42% »% TexUH 2J0 5J 
5% 1 Tndl 
80ft54 Tecron 1.14 IX 
MU TiftTexirpfT 1.98 7X 
16 5 Thai J4C 3X 

<4% 30V ThermoEi _ 
64 AJftThmBcl 1.12 23 
3tU 18% Thomlnd > JO 1 .1 

?4*M 10% Thariad lXOcilD 

26% 14% TlncrfS 

m* 31ft Turn- .to ix 

52 33V Tmmky Jtl X 

87V 51 V TimhO) 

26% 25ft TWCOD M2J2 86 
88% 45ft TimeWom J6 x 
65ft49ft TUnMIr .72 1.1 
A 18V TlraKWl 1A7 A-S 
41>ft30 TMfttfl .72 »J 
■% 4% TBanCo _ 

24 16% THanlffll £6 J 

21V 11 TcAhom _ 

31% 18V TdBn _ 

26% 18% Tamtim ,78c 3X 
70% 33 THBtar 
83 44% ToofcfeR XM S 

10V 5% TonJiEn I J7«23J 
AftSiM.TlcImk JO 1 J 
4ift37U Tam X3 1.4 
S2V 28% Tarf>BLBU2 - 
MV 26% TOSCO J4 X 
67% 46*9. ToIX 1X9B 1.7 
M% 21V To! Real s 
23ft 12% Tc*5ys* .03 .! 
23 24% ToQsAcpr 223 85 

55 36 TwtAiDo 

28% 20V Toverfin iX9e 7X 
19% 1SU TtmOlV 1X0 9.7 
37% 23 TwflU _ 

24V 7SH Trt-doB 134 - 
126ft 91V Trtktjm 2.00 IJ 
26% 25ftTmDEpf 2-28 0.9 
78% 67V, Tmsattfl ) X4I 4 
8V 3% Tmrwdto .04 3 
60% 35 rantocns.12 J 
9ft 6% TrMAMX _ 

12% 7V TlCatSur lflttk 8J 
ion b TimCWnn 

20% 8H rnnsfiCs 

26ft. 34% rnwPCpIUO 7X 
73% 42 Trawhss JO X 
2 JVm 24 TrthrtpfU 1.71 7 j 0 
46ft 34% TrnvPra XO .9 
31V 17% Trsdqcr 3 .16 J 
30% 2tf» TriOxrn 5D3B17X 
78 V 17V) doc 6 
72% 48ft TrCwnC .48 13 
129. 8ft Tncara n — 
36<4 25ft TrtcanGn 
37% 21 TrtgonH 
40% 32‘V.TriBtf 256 75 
55ft3i% Trtnliyin x8 15 
17ft 14 TrfcftrA n 
46% K9. TrtlEnq 


-22093113% 1109.111%., ft 
20 906 39% K 38% -H 
a 553 ltf% 144% 1 45% +2% 
26 3030 33ft 33V 33V *ft 

- 7617 209, 20V 20% +h 

—12833 48ft 47ft 47% -1 

- 7591 26ft 26ft 26V +ft 
48 386 54V. 53V 549. +V. 

q 471 W 6% 6ft -W 
q 1A4 8% 816 8% -% 
q 520 1 5ft lift lift _ 
q 581 12% 13 12% -ft 

q 45» ift 6% 6ft, ft 
q 4A7 7ft 7ft 7V ,Vm 
q 483 20% 70 20 -V 

cc 70019 a 28V 79 -1% 

18 4324 38V. 37% 37% +V 
_ 128 25ft 25ft 2S*ft -ft 

- SS15* *£* zsft ft 

_ 910 05% 25V 25ft ♦% 

15 JiiSSb 54ft 54V +ft 

18 2800 27V, 26% 26ft -ft. 

20 102 29% 29 29ft -% 

A 39? 9ft 8% 8% -% 

8 152 259. 24ft 25 

10 107 32 30% 32 ,1V 

16 5099 18V 18V HV *H 
_ 250 illft 1»V IBft+v, 

16 784 169. 16% lift -V 

17 8132 61V 60V» 60ft -ft 
12 899 Sift 53% 53V -ft 
CC230Z3 579* 55ft 55ft -1ft 
15 5371 47V 41ft 42% ,% 
dd 289 IV. 1ft IV. -ft 

21 2728 73% 72% 72V -ft 

- IA 25% 25V 25ft, ft 

0 248 6% 6% 6% -V 

22 9671 35ft 32% Eh -7ft 

17 4340 50ft 49ft 50 ♦% 


IB 140 026(9, 26V 36% +V 
7 475 12ft 12ft 12ft ,% 
27 198 18% 17% 17*ft -V 


27ft 20% TrlZBCHhn JQI IJ 
6% 2% TitecHwl _ 

34 22% True HID .60 13 

17*, 6V Trump — 

3* 16V, Tutjosajpe 

7 2ft TUPex 

38ft 22% Tuppwre X8 3.1 
9% 6 Turfisn .14c IJ 
30% 21 U tOCanlna A4t 12 
65V 34 Treated .10 J 
11% 2% Tyler 
24V9 I7*ft Tyson .10 X 
101V 77ft UAL 
50% 27 UCAR trd 
30% 23V. UGf 1X64 SJ 
W% tfHUUNUM 99 1 IX 
36% 25>ftUNUM25 2.20 8-5 
19ftUYhUR5 
% ftUSlMdi 
IBV T3% US Can 
37% 27% US Foods* 

39ft 21% us Rena 
30% 20% US Rests 1J4 SA 
SB 15% U5Vte« 2.14 4J 
SD 32% USA 
20* !4hi USSptA 45p - 
53 3SftUSG 
36*ft24ft UST Inc 1.62 5X 
25% 24k) USX CO 012-19 SJ 
40% 29 USXAAtF X4 2J 
43ft aw) USXU5S UU 10 
36V 27% URomOSl-lO 15 
18*7.15% UrdSrcEn 
A3V»18*V,UUnktf XQp - 
19%14V.U«COBtln - 
3gft21 Unfcom 1X0 44 
43% 32AhUnffi Jd IJ 
299 m 22 UrfFtoW .12 X 
Wall V UMVDhn 
87f*48H UrtRy s l.lle U 

46 % 2iv unanrs xm ij 

64ft 48ft LlnOnp 1X0X7 
swvaov uenro .90 ix 
72%uo* UnkmPoc XO 1.9 
2TftUft UPoeRs JO 1.1 
48% 49V* UPM 2X0 X4 

St&XSg *” 

ghavonyo, x»7j 
JO* IT* ijS^“ XO 33 

Iftii&uidtaF jj ii 

35 23% U pool in a 1.1 


8 4657 34V 32% 33ft -44 
23 1255 47% 46% 46*. 4) 

17 382 72 7DV 71% t% 
_ 310 25% 25 'ft 25% *% 

dd 6338 Stft 85%. B6V *V, 
27 1296 63ft 62V S3 -V* 
_ 195 40% 37 37 2% 

11 954 31% 31% 31 ft -ft 
29 1207 69h 6ft 6+M +ft 
15 2.3 17ft 17V, 17V. -V* 

dd 306 11% 19 19% A) 

15 569 30% 29V 39V -ft 

20 712 23V 22ft Z3W +% 

21 930 64 63V 63% -% 

31 180 00% 60% 80% -Vh 

2 166 6V Aft 6V - 
15 387. 46ft 45% 45 *Vm % 

12 186 34W 33ft JdV. ♦% 

_ 342 45% 45% 45% -ft 
19 3798 30% 29ft 29% -V* 
41 647 65% 45V, 6S% -ft 
43 M9B 35V 34V 35 »*ft 
84 406 21ft 21 21V » 

._ 131 26 25ft 26 ,Vh 

18 13*46% 44% 45V, + ft 
21 255 22ft 22ft 22ft, ft 
39 190 16V 16% 16% -ft 

14 7155 34V 23V 24% ,ft 
_ 406 22th 22 22ft - 

13 9861179.115 117V»«2H 

- 203 25ft 25V 2SV -% 

15 101 079ft 78% 79Vh, ft 

B 144 Sft 5ft 59) ,% 
5383 45ft 449, 449,-1 ft 
* 149 6% 6ft 6% -ft 
_ 47. 12 lift 12 ,ft 
- 1215*11% 10% 11 ft, ft 
J ® w .?y, 4% *w 
_ 294 25ft 25ft 25V +ft 
1934X11 64ft 63ft 63ftMj. 
- HE li'/l 2 Aft 24ft +ft 
15 1562 43*ft 43ft Aft - 
20 H5 Mft 29% 29 <9. -% 
q 477 281) 76V, 28% ,Vh 

oc 547 22ft 22% 22% ,W 
25 1722 70ft ifift 70V +1% 
_ 515 9% 99* ft -ft 

_ 3292 339, 31ft 33V.+1W 
- M2 36 35 35 -V. 

13 338 34ft 33% 34ft*ft 
13 2567 44V. 43V 44 ,U 
_ 504 15% 15ft 15% _ 

CC 6450 36% 34% 35ft -Ift 
22 305 46% 45*ft 46ft .ft 
23 2085 5ft 21% 22V,, ft 
_ 175 3% 3% 3% +V 

- ISA 31 ft 30 XV -V 
dfl 1722 79) 7V, 7% *ft 

17 987 23 21% 21% -% 

dd 268 2% 2ft 7% -ft 
24 1089 28% 28% 38ft +V 
D 1771 Bft 8 8ft +ft 
28 271? IPft 28h a<ft«-9h 
4910884*46% tA 64V -ft 
Od 240 9»» 9ft 9% % 

27 2551 23ft 22ft 23 -ft 
10 8^9 84% 81V B4ft +314 
<K) <77 29% 23ft 28% -V. 
19 609 2SAV25H as?)i ,16 
24 2336 57V 56% 57EU*lft 
- 100 26ft 25», 25ft - 
16 546 18% 18 18V ,<ft 

4 114 *)i ft ft _ 

dd 320 It IS % Id +k 
dd 703 35ft 35% 35% +l» 
_ 316 040 38*. 39ft, IV. 

dd 1 A 77ft 26ft 27V. -ft 
20 5497 SO 49V 49l« ,% 
33 7849 48% 47ft 47% -ft 
_ 198 IS lift Wft _ 
14 3532 55% SAft 55ft, 1% 
12 A19 29% 28V 29% *% 
_ 132 25ft 25ft 25% *ft 
20 41A 36ft 35ft 36 *V. 

7 2352 33% 32ft 32% -V. 
18 958 32ft 31ft 319. -ft 
6 326 16 15V lSft- 1 . 

— 4968 34V 32 34 U ,2 

- 1W6 18% 17V 179* -VI 
dd 7775 35% 34% 34V. -ft 
17 3I» DftffJZW »V ,« 
17 121 26V 26 MV ,«» 
- 622 1314 dm, 11V -!% 
O 3K7 83ft Kill 039. +2V 
33 277 45ft 45V. 45% +% 
35 3853 49Hd4Bl* 49% AH 
13 3683 SSft 53ft 55% »IM 
44 9381 €S 42% 42*5, -II 
IB 6101 18ft Wft lBVh+V. 
24 1939 591V 57% 5?¥*> -V* 
dd 5016 lift m* lift -ft 
dd 7729 28% 27% 28%i ,1 
.. 50J 32V 51% 52ft +% 
18 1463 6ft 5ft 5% -ft 
dd 130 IV 1ft IV .- 
dd 1682 27ft 260, 27ft -% 
dd ill 22V 22V HH ,W 
7 1 234 1 5V 15 15% -% 

10 129 32ft 32ft 32% +% 
23 4635 14 13% 14 ,V 

S 4537 65ft 64% 65 -ft 
329 52th 5TV. SIM l h 
II IA 13% 13ft 13ft -MV 
q 51314V 14% 1JU -% 



Aft 42ft ,V 
BO Aft-klft 
43% ASH ,1V 

aajttss 
£5 12ft ,-ft 

94 95V* ,1 

18% 18ft -ft 
1IV 17U +h 
38% 38% ,U 
m. 23V -V 
19ft 19% Ah 
57*»c5av. .14 
36% 37% +% 
37V, 37V* -V) 

21ft 21% -ft 
Bv. 33% +ft 
TV 7ft _ 
37ft 37V _ 


V-940C 

XO lx 18 1119 51% 51 


SiftiOV VFCdi XO lx 18 1119 51% 51 Aft -% 

31% 33 Vdnn _ A3 119 27% 27% 27Vh,V. 

41% 35 Voids#* _ 21 299 39V, 3Bft MJm -ft 

36% JiftWUeran JI IX 14 497 J7% 32ft 32t« -ft 

11% sv.van JO IX 14 174 lift 11 lift _ 

34% 22% VlyBcp I 1.001 33 18 449 30 79% 29^. -ft 

4g% Rv* vabpar 47 1 0 26 gi 4K* 39ft 40ft ._*) 

12% 7V. VohwCiy _ 92 835 71% 71 21ft -% 

15ftl4% VKAOvM .90 19 q 2S5 ISft ISA. 15JJ _ 


34% 22% VlyBcp 1 1.0H 3J 

4S% 28% Vahpar 47 ID 

HH 7v. votivay _ 

15*ftl4% VKAdvM .90 19 
8ft 7ft VkAClnc xsa SJ 
11V 9ftVKMIT X7 6J 
14% 12% VKMOT2 78 SX 
16% 15% VKMirTT .96 6D 

10% 10 VKSimcn _ , .... - . 

17ft I6V. VICTIM .99 17 q 118 1714 17% 17V ,ta 
17 15ft VKT1G lxa 6.2 q 189 16% 16% 16% _ 

14% 13*. VKVaiMu XI 17 q 97 IP. 14% If*. _ 
7V» 6ftVKHUncT JO IDO a 333 7% 7 7 -% 

17V 11 VanAar _ 18 15M ISV) 14>V. 14% - 

34 15V. VfllCDS _ 23 7795 21V 19V 19ft-l% 

67 37 Vartan XD ID 10 1432 39% 38% 39fttl% 

48% 31V VBJtar JO .7 19 139 44W tfh. -U 

28V 1BU Vanaor .. - 7756 71 20% 20 'ft -ft 

13% iftVMKorn _ _ 3161 7ft 6% 7ft ,% 

77 13% Venfts _ - «31 15 14H 14+.* ft 

48% 23% VWtfOGC _ I7 2242 4VH 47ft48Vh-l% 

64V lBftVwtflns .15 X 6 1384 MV 19V 19V -V. 

15% 13ft VestSe UMa 73 g M 14V 14% 14ft ,% 
28% 17 VladCp 32 1.1 27 1921 tf*ft »ft 29% ,H 
S9ft M% VhnptfCm _ 24 949 48ft 45*ft 46 -79. 

25% 15% Vbitgpls OB A 23 1068 19% 19V Wft -ft 
30% 17V lrmmy IDS _ 34 1613 18 17ft 17ft *ft 

26 17% Vttnfmk _ 25 Hot 22% 22% 22V. +H 

16% 6% vum J6e SJ _ 1471 6A* 6% 6ft. V. 

27 19ft VWSic n __ 521 MV 20 70 -V) 

140% 4B% Vooaton* MM X 87 1133 lit’* 123ft 1304 -2% 

70V ?6ft tJBOInt _ 13 326 S9» 36% 38ft *2% 

tf Jft3C% Vamda s 1X0 4.1 A 719 39% 39ft 39ft ,ft 

70% 51ftVam«t>plX25 5 8 - 87 56ft 55ft 56 

119ft TBftVutcM ZM 1.9 1 7 326110% 109 110%, 1% 

36% 36% WBK ST n X141IL0 _ 792 31% 31V 31% ,ft 

17% 7% WHXq> - 08 Ml 13*. 13% 13b. ,% 

50% 35V W’WSB3J5 £4 _ 704 46 44V 44V ,% 

24V 19V) WICO61 X6 17 19 545 23% 22% 2314 _ 

SV 2% WMS _ dd 1462 J*. 4ft 4ft V 

14V |7% WPS Res 1.94 5X 15 164 33% 33V 330 .% 

35ft 21% Watxren .14 X 33 148 25k. K 2SV .ft 

WV.iOft Wacho%alJ6 2D 21 1453 86V 84 «U BS>ft+l% 
23 16% WodaiB JO IX cc 144 21% 21W 71 v -ft 

36 21ftW«fctor _ 41 1836 23 d 21ft Z2% _ 

23 21V WOddSRn - _ 768 23*. 22ft Sft -% 

18V 9. WaWcos _ dd M % ft V tft 

62V 30V WldAtart . JI X 3929438 61ft 6dkl 61ft ,% 

27% 23% yWHOnRP I.R3 7 J 50 310 34ft 34% 2 4ft + ft 

43V 2<V Walgm B i « 73S5M4 Oft 44 ,1ft 

40ft 22% VVtXCS %2 2J 13 1506 23V HV 23H -V 

22ft 16% WalVTlnd _ 19 B92 18<ft 10*ft 1 Bft, ft 

A3ft26V Woman J6 X 99 999 43ft 43V. 43 ‘h +V) 
73% 36% WamLms XA .9 66*2013*p74ki« 72% 74ft, 1% 
31% ZtH.WaitiGs IJO <5 15 562 27ft 26ft 76ft -ft 
587ft 410 Wshp# 5X0 x 23 IIXmO* SSi% 599 *12ft 
24ft 18ftW(EhW1r 174 55 11 384 22ft 22ft 22+4 -V) 

35ft21ftMHMIInC Hi .1 dd 6304 34% 33% 34 -V 

11 5% WnaeMim _ 14 530 10ft 10V 10V -ft 

20V) Bft WOHrtlKn _ 40 115 8% Bft 8% -ft 

62% 3I(. WotenCp _ - dd 1128 63V «DV 63V. -in. 

37ft 229. wanun X II 7 72? M 26H. 36ft -21) 

36ft23lh Wolsco .14 A 34 .923 35ft 3«U 35 ,ft 

tf% 23V WdtsnPn* „ - 49 1642 4 7V 4.6. 47%, + V. 

31% 20ft Vrtllslfld 35 IX 12 89 Z3ft 23 23ft, V. 


18 449 30 29% 29ft -ft 

76 9$4 40% 39ft 40ft -** 
92 835 21% 21 21ft -% 
q 2SS ISV. ISA. 15% _ 

q 109 8 Tft 7ft + ft 
q 285 10V 10ft 10ft -9. 
q 199 13ft 13V 13ft +% 
q 2S7 16V 16% 16V) -ft 
q 3579 ulOft 10V, Wft tft 
q 118 1714 17% I TV ,ta 


60% 23% VerttOGC _ 17 
64V 18ft VetfQlM 15 X 6 
15% 13ft Vests® 1X40 7J g 
28% 17 VladCp 32 1.1 27 


4A 44V ,% 
22% 2314 _ 


31% 70ft Wdlslrfl 35 IX 12 B9 23% 23 23ft,V» 

26 18V IVouj-M .28 IJ 29 ATS 27 20ft 30V -W 

34% 16ft WeObO D .7 13 5? 27ft 27ft 27V .+. 

M% 29V. Weeks 1X6 5.9 25 328 31% 31% 31% ,M 

16V 10% Wojaei D4 J 92 136 16% 16% l.% -V 

45% nv W«nR* 2X8 64 H 434 42V « 43V, -H 

2Sft2D.tValnRlpnX6 7.4 - 36 25ft 24ft 25V. .U 

5% 7% Ws*t _ dfl 2SS JU 3% 3% -% 

37% 30V. WtblMk .96 26 18 . 94 37% 37 37ft _ 

76%, 17V, WeUmn 36 IX TO 1.51 27V SV. 22% % 

389ftW% Wefl?F HB 5 JO IX 36 2196 mt 376V 3M%*+1% 

25ft 18% W9C1E a 1 J4 - - 977 22ft 27V. 22% -V) 

SV 11% Wrtjqj JOm IX 22 100 lift 14H 14% _ 

94 5B% WslArtoss _ 44 2415 8.% 85 85 -1% 

54V 10V WDWfll „ _ dd 5928 11% 119* lift +V. 

259,13% WsthGP. JO IX dd 337 14ft 14V 14V -ft 

44ft 32% WsfnRfiS 114 54 8 1496 39ft 39 37ft -% 

IBV 14V Wetmetd 1 <2 B J - 867 17% 17V 17U -ft 

ZyftlTV* WetlAB IM J 17 HO 25V 25k) 25V .V 

37% 27% Weuvoco .88 30 18 .928 29V 28ft 29 *-% 

63 ft44ft Wtlmtl 1X0 15 27 2430 45V. 45ft 4S% -V) 

3 <9 4* WDHPI 1J6 20 M im &*>» sov 69% ,1% 

V 14% wnrimns JO .9 53 4160 22*. 22 Sft -9* 

15% 7% WlhDakr - ad <u l<% ljv. lift .% 

<3% 29k* Wj*uws 64 2 0 M 159B 31% J0% 31V -ft 

24ft 13% Wttfcras - 16 183 16 ISV 15V -rt 

20 13ft Wlmcs 1 J4e12X 6 100 13V 13% 13% +% 

3544 71% IVStoTOS XO 1.7 S5I77S7 35-), 34V Kft-lft 
36 174* WmsSon S ..46 1W1 3S*V» 34V. 35 -4* 

37% 16*ftWbuam _ 35 637 36V. Sk) 36% ,ft 

59 k) 33% Win DOC 1X2 2X 35 2508 51% 50% 511) -V) 

13V 6'V.Wtnnbq X IX 15 390 12% 12ft 12ft -v. 

14% 111* wifttBiHIXS 9X 13 112 12 11% lift .% 

31 ft 23% WltcEfl 15 it S.I 3 ffi 3 Oft 30ft 309. -ft 

IBV 8V WbefO -12 IX 32 12+12 11% 12 ,** 

47% 29V Wto 1.12 3J 18 laSl 30Hd29ft 30% rVl 

S % 27HVW0liCruB _. 21 ,354 40% 39% AOft+lft 

ftl91.Wonvw .11 X 22 1945 22% 23V 22% -% 

35 ft 22 ft WridCour ^ 21 350 Bft Mft B% -ft 

2V V WrioCp _ dd 336 % %> V* -ft 

23 ft 13% WUFuelt JO IJ 13 244 17% 76% 16% -ft 

9 59UWIOIU - 14 154 641 5% 5% +V 

104V.64S1 WlMCY XO X 41 1273101% 99*«.I019»,1% 

m MftXwm 1X4 1.4 29 BOBSHBft IMv lOT.-h+ft 

66ft 4? XT HA .44 1 _ 19 397 67 U 6l» 41Pk +9i, 


3611 27% YPFSne » 2.9 14 7415 31 309, 

27ft22't YonkEnSl-Sf 5X 15 18e 2ffn 2»n 

16V. 9 Yorenou n _ _ 667 9‘t 9*1 
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World Roundup 


Pele and Fontaine, Heroes of Past, Take Look at Present 




j German Fan Arrested 


By Rob Hughes 

Inumarional Herald Tribune 


soccer German police on Mon- 
day arrested a man suspected of 
taking pan in the assault of a French 
policeman. Daniel Nivel, in Lens 
last month. 

Prosecutors said the police ar- 
rested the man at his home in Ham- 
burg early Monday morning. An 
arrest warrant had been issued ac- 
cusing the 24-year-old of attempted 
murder and causing serious injury. 

The prosecutors did cot identify 
the man. They said he admitted he 
had been close to the attack on June 
2 1 but denied assaulting Nivel. 

“He is. however, heavily im- 
plicated by witnesses and photo- 
graphs of the crime,** the pros- 
ecutors* statement said. 

Nivel has been in a coma since 
the anack after Germany's match 
against Yugoslavia. f Reuters ) 


P ARIS — They meet cot quite as 
equals and not, yet, as the ad- 
versaries their nations might be- 
come when the World Cup final is 
played Sunday. 

Pele. die maestro of three Brazil 
World Cup final victories, had a public 


coming together in Paris on Sunday with 
Just Fontaine, whose solitary World 


World Cup 


Doctor Gave Steroids 


drugs A former East German 
sports doc tor admitted Monday that 
he gave steroids to swimmers, the 
First confession in a trial of six 
Communist-era sports figures 
charged with harming swimmers. 

Dieter Binus, 59, said that the 
doses were too small to cause harm 
and that none of his athletes showed 
ill effects. Binus. another doctor 
and four East German coaches are 
charged with causing bodily harm 
to 19 young swimmers by giving 
them anabolic steroids. ( AP) 


Cup for France eclipsed Pele and all 
players in one vital statistic. Fontaine 
scored 13 goals at the 1958 tournament in 
Sweden, and even Pele only accumulated 
a dozen goals in four World Cups. 

Forty years on from their first World 
Cup. arid in a world irretrievably 
changed by commerce, Pele and Fon- 
taine met for a photo opportunity, and 
then shared more intimacy. 

The credit card company for whom 
Pele is an ambassador had a cake baked 
in honor of the two former players. But 
after the publicity, in quiet elegance off 


die Champs-Elysees, these two men 
could relax and talk soccer old and new. 

Pele is. after Muhammad All, the 
most recognizable face on Earth. Fon- 
taine, despite his deluge of goals, has 
lived out a life of somewhat lower pro- 
file in Toulouse. They needed about five 
seconds to show the bond of respect that 
long outlasts die kicking years. And 
maybe they required 15 minutes to dis- 
cover that each, with his own appre- 
ciation of modem times, thinks that 
Brazil still prodaces the finest talents, 
but that at this World Cup it is France 
and the Netherlands who are playing the 
most harmonious styles. 

They share the belief that the Dutch 
will either oblige Brazil to reach new 
heights of teamwork on Tuesday nigh: 
in Marseille or lose the semifinal. 

“Don't ask what is in my heart," Pele 
said. “You know I want to see Brazil 
against France in the final But in my 
brain, I'm concerned because if Brazil has 
the best individuals, they don't know ex- 
actly what to do when they get die ball 

“At the last World Cup. coach Par- 
re ira didn't have such good individuals 
as now. but he organized a very nice 


team. Here, they do not yet have a 
partem. Everybody must respect Brazil 
because they have individuals who ran 
change the game, but Holland as a team 
pass the ball redly excellently, they 
move well and they control the play." 

Fontaine, s milin g away in die back- 
ground, bided his time. “Holland and 
also France,'* he suggested. 

“Yes, yes. France, too,’ ’ agreed Pele. 
“These are the best organized attacking 
teams in the tournament. I'm happy to 
see the way they play because the tech- 
nique and the tactics are very fine.” 

“The tactics!" sniffed Fontaine. “I 
would enjoy the games mare if the train- 
ers, the coaches, gave forwards more 
chances. But they are cautious, these 


mains, at 57, a romantic to whom the 
claustrophobic caution around hisgame 
are anathema. Coach Mario Zagallo has 
to build a structure that will not be taken 
apart, for. all its potential beauty, by 
more pragmatic foes. 

But when Guus Hiddink, the Dutch 
coach, joins in the debate from afar, he 
too is saddened that Brazil trusts less in 
the ebb and flow , of intuitive soccer. 
HIddink has pleased at least one ob- 
server with his brave decision to bring 
Edgar Davids back into his squad even 
though Davids criticized Hiddink and 
the senior Dutch players at Euro 96. 

“Davids,'* said Pele, “is an cxccSem 


midfiekl player. I love the way be {days, 
close to the forwards. Brazil doesn't have 


guys. They choose only two, sometimes 
only one forward. That’s the reason 
France plays so imaginatively but doesn’t 
score goals; when you are outnumbered 
like this its almost impossible.'' 

Old-diners, lamenting bygone days? 
I venture not. When teams have dared to 
attack Brazil as Chile and Denmark did, 
we have bad glimpses of true Brazilian 
flair. 

Pele, of course, wants more. He re- 


close to the forwards. Brazil doesn't have 
ftrc same speed in midfield, and it takes 
too long for the ball to come to Ronaldo. 
That's why Ronaldo had to come back to 
get the ball, and fcutonarely when he 
the play Bebeto and Rivaldo were 
able to accept the chances.” 

IfPele were coach, he would leave out 
one of tire anchors in Brazil’s midfield 
— Donga or Cesar Sampaio — and let 
Denilson, a free -running creative play- 
er, join Bebeto and Ronaldo in attack.. 


“1 spoke to Zagallo on the phone,” 
Pele s«»rf. “but he's cautious.’ 

But then Zagallo is burdened with the 
onus of tournament victory. According to 
Pele, Dunga. the capiam and organizer, 
has a knee problem. AJdair. the center 
back, is also ailing. And Brazil — 1 his 
Brazil — should forcsake cautionand. 
risk ail in playing looutsccns the DottJif 
He noted, too. that the Dutch have a 
problem at left back, where Arthur Ne- 
man is suspended ami Winston Bog- 
arde, the replacement, is oof with a 
broken ankle. At Fele's side but reacting 
to the conversation as an old player 
reacts to every kick on the field, Fon- 
taine felt it rime to say so me t h ta g . 

“Losing Bogarde is a favor to the- 
Dutch.” be said. “He's no footballer,: 
only an athlete! Cocu is beater. He ran 
play forward, midfield, back ■— thax’sa 
real player." 

Pek said nothing. Either FontBoe tad 
just mentioned another man who might 
deprive Brazil of the final or he tad picked 
his moment to pul one more past Fde. 


Rob Hughes is the Sports Correspon- 
dent of The Times of London. 


Amateur in Open Playoff 


GOLF Jenny Chuasiripom. an 
American amateur, holed a 40-foot 
putt on the 1 8th green Sunday to 
force an IS- hole playoff with Pak 
Se Ri of South Korea in the U.S. 
Women's Open in Kohler, Wis- 
consin. Chuasiripom and Pak, both 
20. tinished on 290. four over par. 

On Mnndat . Chuasiripom shot a 
36 to .cud by two shots halfway 
through the playoff. (AP) 


Coach Michels Is ‘‘Stable 9 


soccer Rinus Michels, 70. who 
guided the Netherlands to the 1974 
World Cup final, was in a "stable 
condition' ' in a Paris hospital Mon- 
day recuperating from a heart at- 
tack Saturday in Marseille after 
watching the" Netherlands win its 
World Cup quarterfinal. (Reuters) 


England dutches Draw 


cricket England salvaged a 
draw in the third test with South 
Africa when its last batsmen clung 
on until the close of the final day 
Monday. England ended on 369 for 
nine, matching the total it needed to 
avoid an innings defeat. 

England entered die last hour 
with only two wickets left. Darren 
Gough was out five overs from the 
end. but Robert Croft and Angus 
Fraser survived. (Reuters) 



DUTCH: Ronaldo f&rsus the ‘Clockwork Orange 3 in a Semifinal ,*( 


Confirmed from Page 1 


Chile took the game to Brazil, however, 
the Brazilians countered with their best 
demonstration of “the beautiful game” 
in this tournament and had little trouble 
winning, 4-1. 

Brazil fully expected its semifinal 
opponent to be its archrival, Argentina, 
which instead lost to the Netherlands by 
2-1 on Saturday. But as Brazil-’s coach, 
Mario Zagallo, said: “We cannot fight 
it. Our destiny is the Netherlands.” 

The Netherlands played a classic 
game against Brazil in the 1994 World 
Cup quarterfinals, recovering from a 2-0 
deficit to tie at 2-2, only to have Branco 
send home a curling free kick. “It was a 
great goal" said the Netherlands' Ron- 
ald de Boer. “It was a pity." 

In 1974, Brazil then the defending 
champion, was beaten by the Dutch, 2-0. 
They played “artistically," according 
to Zagallo, Brazil’s coach then as welL 

It was die only time in five tries that 
Zagallo has not won the Cup with Brazil 
as either player, coach or team coordin- 
ator. As a result of that '74 meeting. 


Brazil is trying to repeat as champion 
for the first time since 1958 and 1962. 

Brazil's 1958 victory in Sweden was 
tire only time a South American team 
has wan the Cup in Europe. 

That 1974 Dutch team, led by Johan 
Cruyff, went on to reach the final where 


it surpringly lost, 2-1 , to West Germany, 
the host Four years later, in Argentina. 


the host Four years later, in Argentina, 
the Dutch a gain readied tire final, and 
again it lost to the host, this time by 3-2. 

Something small could play a large 
rail in tire outcome in Marseille. Daniel 
Passarella, -Argentina's coach, said 
Brazil had tire advantage over the Neth- 
erlands because of an extra day of rest. 
The Dutch were weary after Saturday 


afternoon's game in the heal which they 
finished with 10 men; this will be a 


finished with 10 men; this wifl be a 
cooler night game which should suit 
them better. 

Injuries and red-card suspensions 
would appear to favor Brazil Two de- 
fenders are suspended: Brazil's Cafh 
and the Netherlands’ Arthur Noman. 
But Numan's replacement, Winston 
Bogarde, broke his leg in practice on 
Sunday. 


The veteran Dutch mucker Marc 
Overmars has been troubled by a pulled 
thigh muscle. But Brazil has non: play- 
ers only one yellow card from suspen- 
sion — Leonardo, Roberto Orfos and 
Aldair a0 have atm yeUemrso far, as 
does Stain. . 

Then again, the game axrfd be de- 
termined by the obvious, a&xhost gifted 
player, Rcnaldo. He tetTBfcctiektna to 
the European Cup Warners Cm in 1997 
and Inter Milan to the UEFA Cup in 
1998. - ^ 

- But the World Cup is a more pres- 
tigious trophy. ‘T know that if I want to 
enter people*! hearts. T need to win tire 
World Cm" Rratida nid before the 
finals. “Everything eke I have done 
will count for nothing." 
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The Dutch star Dennis Bergkamp controlling the ball against Argentina. 


Agence France-Preue 

MARSEILLE — Ze Carlos will 
make his debut for Brazil attheageof29 
Tuesday in a World Cup semifinal. 
Even if Brazil beats the Dutch it could 
be a short international career for a 
player who has worked as a water melon 
salesman and a car mechanic. 

Ze Carlos will play in place of Cafu, 
who is suspended for one match after 
receiving two yellow cards. Cafu would 
be available for the final and would 
undoubtedly reclaim his place. 

Ze Carlos was added to the World 
Cup squad at the last minute because of 
injury to Flavio Conceicao. 

Hus time last year he was playing in 
the second division of the Sao Paulo 


state championship, a regional tourna- 
ment populated by JRoualdo wannabees. 
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ment populated by Ronaldo wannabees. 
He had never played top class soccer 
and had never been able to survive on 
his soccer salary, working part-time as a 
fruit seller and car mechanic. 

He began his professional career with 
Sao Jose, a small club near Sao Paulo, in 
1990 and after a succession of seasons 
in semiprofessional teams, finally, at 
28, Sao Paulo, one of the biggest 
Brazilian clubs, signed him a year ago. 

The small but swift central defender 
caught the attention of Mario Zagallo, 
the Brazilian coach, and was included in 
the squad for a friendly in Germany in 
March. He bought his first suit for the 
trip, his first abroad. 
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French Impressionism: Images of a Month of Chasing the Ball 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — After covering 18 
matches in seven cities in 24 days, 
1 have seen more than enough of 
trains, planes and red cards and not 
nearly enough of Zinedine Zidane, 
Deniison, Jay- Jay Okocha or the French 
countryside that lies between cities such 
as Montpellier and Toulouse. 

The goals and near-goals arc already 
starting to run together in memory — 
was it Baggio or Di Biagio who sexwed 
against Cameroon? — but a World Cup 
is not merely the sum of what happens 
on the field with the referee’s watch 
running. Here are some snippets from a 
month of movement: 

Saint-Da nis, June io Parisians are 
used to hearing mediocre music in the 
Metro, and a group of Scottish fans, in 
their kilts and "Tartan Army” T-shirts, 
are in full voice on the quai at the 
Mi romes nil station. 

But when their throaty version of 
“When the Scots go marching in,” is 
met with polite restraint by a long, 
somber line of Wednesday commuters, 
the Scots huddle up and discuss a 
change in strategy. When they break 
ranks, they begin singing sweetly, 
“ Frere Jacques. Frere Jacques, 
Dormez-rous? Dormez-vous?" Sud- 
denly, the commuters arc laughing. 

MarsoiHa, Jum 11 1 am looking for La 

Cas tel lane, the housing project where 
the French star of Algerian heritage, 
Zidane, first learned, to make a ball do 
his bidding. But I have taken another 
wrong rum in my rental car, so I stop and 


Vantage Point /Chru 


ask for directions. “You’re way off, 
young man,” says Jean, an elderly 
Frenchman in a soiled cap. “i wouldn’t 
go up there if I were you. There are only 
Arabs and blacks without jobs or 
scruples.” 

Despite this warning, Jean volunteers 
to show me the way in person, and as we 
drive toward La Caste llane, with the 
powder blue Mediterranean in the dis- 
tance, be informs me that he is a wid- 
ower and retired taxi driver. 

He is clearly nervous as we arrive and 
insists on staying in die locked car with 
“France Football" magazine and a cig- 
arette as I head inside to talk to Zidane’s 
older brother Farid. 

“It's a neighborhood like any other 
neighborhood; it isn’t what they want to 
make people believe,” Farid says, ges- 
turing at the concrete towers and the 
graffiti. “Certainly there are problems 
and troubles. But there is sometimes 
more warmth and humanity here than in 
a villa." 

When I emergejean has rolled down 
the window to get some sun. "Still 
alive, I see,” he remarked cheerfully. 

MarMifla, June is It is weU after mid- 
night, and two Tunisian teenagers are 
standing in front of me with growling 
dogs on leashes. 

“English?” they ask aggressively. 

It is a bad time to be English in 
Marseille. After 48 hours of broken 
windows and bottles and hooliganism. 


the only belligerent men left on the 
streets are a few hundred French youths, 
mostly of North African descent, who 
are weapons looking for targets. 

With the help of a business card and a 
Michael Jordan anecdote or two, I fi- 
nally convince my interlocutors that I 
am indeed an American. 

“The English had no business com- 
ing in here and trying to take over our 
city,” one says, “we got a couple of 
them earlier tonight; put the dogs on 
them. If the police had not come, it 
would have been worse for them.’* 

I arrive back at my hotel in nearby 
Aix-en-Provence, an affluent town 
whose bars are full of English fans who 
have fled Marseille and its curfew. In 
normal times, their singing and shouting 
would have been mildly amusing, but 
now it seems mildly sinister. 

MontpalKor, Juno 17 Cameroon has 
sent a troupe of dancers and musicians 
to France to follow its team, and on the 
Place de la Comedie on a warm af- 
ternoon. a crowd gathers around the 
dancers, moving slowly and sensually 
in time with the drums. 

Further on. another large crowd 
watches a giant screen television and a 
broadcast of Austria versus Chile. Un- 
licensed street merchants sell Italy 
trinkets. It is peaceful, even joyful and 
the few broken beer bottles are there 
because of clumsiness not malice. 

Paris, Juna 21 Itis after 10 P.M. in the 


bowels of the Gare du Nord and another 
group of people are gathered around two 
television sets. They are watching the 
second half of the Iran-U.S. game and 
they are enjoying themselves. 

It is a group made up largely of Cen- 
tral Asian, Middle Eastern and North 
African immigrants who share, at least 
for tonight, a common objective. When 
an Iranian player breaks free to give Iran 
a 2-0 lead, they roar in appreciation. 

"That will teach than, the Amer- 
icans,” a woman says. 

When Brian McBride scores the lone 
American goal of the evening a few 
minutes later, there is only silence. 

RbradBo, June 23 B razilian fans are 
playing musk near the old port: the sort of 
tilling, intoxicating melodies that make 
you want to sell everything and move to 
Rio on a whim. The passere-by seem to be 
enjoying themselves, but just to be sure, 
one of the music makers stops and an- 
nounces in French: "We are not En glish 
We are here to make music , not trouble.” 

Later, on the field at the Stade Ve- 
lodrome, a Norwegian man says "/a” 
and a. Brazilian woman says "Si.” 
Oivind Okeland andRozan de Souza are 
nearing the end of a most public wed- 
ding ceremony, and when they seal their 
union with a kiss. It is replayed just as 
many times and from just as man y 
angles on television screens as the pen- 
alty kick three hours later that gives 
Okeland's Norwegians a sunning vic- 
tory over De Souza’s Brazilians. 


the World Cup. The advertising mavens 
sometimes miscalculate, as well. 

Ot the wall on a Lens street is a poster 


put up by a global sportswear company ' 
It shows a picture of the French striker 
ChristopheDu garry with the word “In- 


destructible” printed boldly above his. 
free. Unfortunately, Dugarry is out in- 
definitely with a leg injury. 

Farther cm, is a picture of the French 
striker Ibrahim Ba, the World Cup 
spokesman for a global brand of candy 
bar. Ba was dropped from the French 
team before the World Cup began. 

Paris, July 3 In the streets below, car 
horns are blaring the news that the host 
nation has beaten Italy tonight, and in- 
side our apartment, my wife and sister- 
in-law, who are French, are asking me 
questions about the French players. . 

F6r a change, these are not polite, let’s- 
humor-hiiD queries. For the. first time 
since Yannick Noah’s Davis Cup squad 
beat the Americans in 1991, 1 sense a 
connection forming with a French t«am. 

Predictable? Perhaps, but Parisians in 
particular are slow to embrace a common 
cause. Paris Saint-Germain, one of the 
better teams in Europe in receaat years, 
rarely fills its 50,000-seal stadium. 








The French forward Zmedine ZkK 
ane at a training session Monday.’’ 


There is a healthy skepticism About 
sporL Unlike the United States or Aus- 


tralia or the fanner Soviet Union, sport 
is not a significant part of the school 
curriculum and does not have a sig- 
nificant role in affirming national iden- 
tity. 

Though television audiences ' for 
sporting events are large, there is a 


Lons, Jim 2 a The players are not the 
only ones who miss their targets during 


lingering belief that sport is anti-in- 
tellectual, a rap for the masses, an as-* 
tificial, though admittedly useful* outlets 
for baser instincts. " 

But France has changed in recent' 
years: its tastes and habits converging 
palpably with those of Americans. 

-There is also no doubt that; after _ 8 
somber d ec ad e of high unemployment 
and economic and political stagnation, ’* 
FTanoe could use a. sign that it can sue- ; ■ 
ceed on a wider stage. 

Aime Jacquet’s multiethnic team qfi N 
expatriates may .not be every citizen^, ; 
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perfect metaphor for modem France.'- 
but for the moment, it is a me taphor that ■ 
works. Just listen to the horns, and the , 
earnest questions. 
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World Cup Semi Final 

tune in tonight 
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Eurosport, Europe's No.1 Sports TV Channel, available on cable and satellite 
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Yanks Add 
To Storied 



Their 61-20 Start Ties 
For Best This Century 

Reuters 

David Cone* passed over for the AU- 
- Star Game, became only the second 12- 
jjarne winner in the American League as 
Se Yankees nipped die Baltimore Ori- 
bles, 1-0, in New York to complete the 
best first half of a season in the major 
leagues this cemory. 

Cone (12-2). allowed a double and six 
singles in eight innings on Sunday to 
join die Texas Rangers’ Aaron Sale as 
the league’s only pitchers with a dozen 
victories. Mariano Rivera got the final 
three outs to notch his 22d save and send 
the Yankees into the All-Star break with 
an astonishing 61-20 record. 

The 61 victories through 81 games 
equals the most by a major league team 
in the 20th century. The 1902 Pittsburgh 
Pirates and 1907 Chicago Cubs each 
won 61 of their first 81 games. ' 

The Oriole starter, Scott Erickson (8- 
7), lost despite holding the Yankees to 
oce rim when he hh Chad Curtis with a 
pitch with the bases loaded. 

BhM Jay* 2, Davit Rays 1 In Toron to 
Tony Fernandez singled in the go-ahead 
ran with one oat in the bottom of the 
■* eighth, and Roger Clemens became the 
11 th pitcher to reach 3,000 strikeouts as 
the Blue Jays edged Tampa Bay. 

Clemens allowed one ran and rive 
hits over VA innings. He finished with 
seven strikeouts.' 

lUmflwr* 8, Mariners 4 Juan Coozalez 
smacked a pair of two-run homers off 
Randy Johnson to become the second 
player in major league history to reach 
100 runs batted in before die Ail-Star 
break as the host Rangers defeated 
Seattle. 

With his 25th and 26th homers, 
Gonzalez increased his major league- 
leading RBI total to 101. H ank Green- 
berg is the only otho~ player to reach the 
century mark by the All-Star break, 
driving in 103 runs before the 1935 mid- 
summer classic. 



Sluggers Pause in the Maris Chase 

Astonishing Home Run Contest Overshadows All-Star Game 


By Murray Chass 

New YortThres Service . 


ButnMmvfliian 


Desi Relaford, the Phiffie shortstop, firing to first after forcing Jeff Cirflk). 


Indian* Royal* 3 Manny Ramirez 
hit a grand slam and a solo bomer as the 
Cleveland Indians reacted 50 victories 
with a romp in Kans** City. 

Tmhm s, TfgM « Todd Walker 
homered, and three relievers combined 
to allow just two hits over the final four 
innings as die host Twins held on. 

R«d Sox is, Whit* Sox 14 In Boston, 
John Valentin ’s RBI single brake a sev- 
enth-inning tie, and Darren Lewis fol- 
lowed with a two-run double for die Red 
Sox, who squandered an eight-run lead 
before palling out the victory. 

Athlotieo 5 , Anool* 4 Kevin Mitchell 
boraered in the eighth to tie die 
and drew a bases-loaded walk, in the 
ninth to force home the wiomng run as 
Oakland edged the host Angels. 

In the National League: 

Pathos 7, Rodrios 2 Andy Ashby was 
the picture of efficiency on die mound, 
and Greg Vaughn and Carlos Hernandez 
provided the power as die host Padres 
completed the first half of the season 26 
games over .500. ■ 

Ashby needed jost 75 pitches to record 
his career-high fifth complete game. 
Since teams began recording pitch 
counts in 1990, Ashby’s total was the 
lowest for a complete game in the majors. 
Ashby (11-5) gave up just five hits while 
striking out two and walking none. 

Vaughn hit solo homers in the fourth 
and. seventh to reach die 30-home ran 
plateau. 

Dram* a, Hats 2 Michael Tucker 
scored die winning run in Atlanta on a 


hotly disputed play at the plate in die 
bottom of the 1 1th inning to lift the 
Braves to their eighth straight triumph. 

With the bases loaded, Walt Weiss 
lined to shallow left, and Bernard 
Gilkey caught the ball and fired it home 
to die Met catcher, Mike Piazza, who 
appeared to have control of the ball 
when Tucker slid into him. But the plate 
umpire, Angel Hernandez, called Tuck- 
er safe, causing a heated protest from the 
Mets, to no avail. 

Rads 6, Cardinal* 1 Brett Tomko 
scattered six hits over six-plus inning s, 
and Willie Greene had three hits, in- 
cluding a homer, to lead the host Reds. 

The Cardinals’ Marie McGwire went 
I-for-3 with a walk to finish the first half 
of the season with 37 homers. 

Cub* 7, Pirates s Jeff Blauser had a 
two-run single, and Jose Hernandez a 
two-run double in a five-run eighth in- 
ning as the Cubs rallied in Chicago. 

PMUiss 4, Drawers a In Philadelphia, 
Carlton Loewer pitched seven solid in- 
nings and Scott Rolen hit a three-run 
homer as the Phillies swept Milwaukee. 

—si Bn* 2, Expos 1 1n Montreal, Brian 
Meadows allowed one run over 6 l A in- 
nings as Florida edged the Expos. 

Astras s, Dtainondhsckj 2 Sean Berg- 
man got his career-high eighth victory, 
and Brad Ausmus contributed a doable 
and three RBI for the host Astros. 

Giants 3 , Dodgsts o Shawn Estes 
scattered eight hits over 636 innings, and 
Brett Mayne had three hits to lead the 
Giants in San Francisco. 


D ENVER — The All-Star Game 
festivities at Coors Field opened 
Monday night with the home run 
contest, but the whole baseball season 
has turned into a much bigger home run 
contest that will resume after Tuesday's 
All-Star Game, commanding the atten- 
tion of fans and baseball people. 

The pursuit of Roger Maris’ 37-year- 
old record of 61 home runs in a single 
season dominated the first half of the 
season. It will get more intense as the 
games and weeks go by and the season 
approaches September, the 15th round 
of this heavyweight fight. 

Mark McGwire. Ken Griffey Jr. 
Sammy Sosa. Take your pick, or sit 
back and enjoy as these magical hitters 
chase Maris and each other. 

Not even the election of Bud Selig as 
commissioner Thursday can overshad- 
ow the significance of the home run 
chase for this season. 

The first half of the season, was not 
consumed completely by McGwire and 
friends. The New York Yankees’ start 
has been mind-boggling in itself. Not 
only are Che Yankees threatening to 
shatter the Chicago Cubs’ 92-year-old 
record of 116 victories, but they have 
also rendered their owner silent. Who 
can complain about a 61-20 record? 

The Boston Red Sox have also had an 
impressive first half, but it’s their typ- 
ical luck that they should have this land 
of season when the Yankees are playing 
so welL Boston's winning percentage 
would compute to 99 victories over a 
season, bat that total would get tire Red 
Sox a wild-card spot at best 
The same division has also produced 
the most stunning development on the 
loss side of the ledger. With a S69 
million payroll, the highestin the sport’s 
history, the Baltimore Orioles are still 
26V6 games out. 

The Seattle Mariners have been sur- 
prisingly bad, the Colorado Rockies 
have mysteriously lost their lust for of- 
fense, but their failures pale against the 
collapse of the Orioles. 

Then again, no team has brewed an 
in-season transformation like the Los 


Angeles Dodgers have. The Dodgers 
fired their general manager and man- 
ager, jettisoned their best hiner and their 
best rookie and resurrected as interim 
general manager Tom Lasorda, the 
former manager who insists he bleeds 
Dodger blue. They still don’t look, 
smell or fed like a contender. 

The season has produced some scin- 
tillating individual performances be- 
sides die Maris matter. David Wells 
pitched a perfect game for the Yankees. 
Kerry Wood, an awe-inspiring rookie, 
struck out 20 forthe Chicago Cubs at the 
age of 20. Greg Maddux of Atlanta 
leaped halfway to his fifth Cy Young 
Award with a 12-2 record and a 1.54 
earned ran average. Juan Gonzalez of 
Texas hit two home runs Sunday to enter 
the break with 101 runs batted'in, mak- 
ing him a threat to Hack Wilson's 68- 
year-old record of 190. Rickey Hen- 
derson, 39, leads the majors in stolen 
bases with 37. 

B UT THE MOST captivating and 
compelling numbers were 37, 35 
and he home run totals, respec- 
tively, of McGwire, Griffey and Sosa. 
Greg Vaughn reached 30 with a pair of 
home runs on Sunday. 

Griffey led the chase in mid-May, 
having hit 15 home runs to McGwire's 
1 3. McGwire snatched the lead when he 
slugged his 1 6th on May 16 and then put 
some distance between himself and 
Griffey with a three-homer flurry at 
Philadelphia on May 19. 

Sosa leaped into the competition by 
hitting 21 home runs in 22 games from 
May 25 through June 21. Griffey then 
produced his own hot streak, hitting 
seven in nine recent games. 

"’McGwire has always been a threat 
if he can stay healthy," said Andy 
MacPhail, the Chicago Cubs' general 
manager. “He might have broken the 
record prior to this year if he could have 
played with the frequency he's played 
with this year. I think he has to be the 
favorite if be can stay healthy. That's the 
primary question — not will he hit 
enough of them, but will he play 
enough?'’ 

The home run derby clearly has 
aroused fans. Batting practice has be- 


come 3 required part of any fan’s at- 
tendance at a Cardinals game. In Cin- 
cinnati last Friday, the Reds’ game with 
Sl Louis drew 41,302, including 9,338 
who bought their tickets that day. 

Tom Kelly, the Minnesota coach 
whose Twins* recently entertained Mc- 
Gwire, said: “I think it’s fun. When 
McGwire was here last week, there was 
a big crowd for batting practice and a big 
crowd for the game, so obviously people 
want to see him.” 

In Chicago. Sosa has become a mat- 
inee — and an evening — idol- “It’s 
remarkable, the chanting that goes on,” 
MacPhail said. "The electricity when 
he come s to the plate has been remark- 
able. When he hit the ball across the 
street onto a porch, there was a sign the 
next day saying, ‘Sammy was here.’ " 

As the challengers reacted the AJI- 
Siar Game break, though, there was one 
note of camion. McGwire, Griffey and 
Sosa hit no home runs Friday or Sat- 
urday. marking the first rime since April 
18-19 that none had hit a home run in 
two successive games when they all had 
played. McGwire furthermore had not 
bit any home runs in his last five games, 
and Sosa sat out Sunday's game. 

Maybe it's a sign; maybe it’s just a 
lull before the real storm. Whatever it 
was. Kelly said he did not believe any- 
thing had come close this season to 
competing with the Maris pursuit 

“In New York you had the inter- 
league play with the two teams.” he 
said. “That was good for the city, but it 
hasn’t got rave reviews anywhere else. 
I'm sure the Yankee record is some sort 
of topic in New York, too, but they’re 
not talking about it here.” 

Fans in many places are finding base- 
ball the thing to do this summer. The 
Dodgers and the Giants drew 98,000 
fans for their first two games in San 
Francisco over the weekend. In South- 
ern California, the Oakland Athletics 
and the Angels played their first two 
games before 83,000, while the Col- 
orado Rockies and the Padres attracted 
102.000 for two games in San Diego, 
including the majors' biggest crowd of 
the season on Saturday night, 63,148. 

McGwire. Griffey and Sosa didn't 
play in any of those games. 
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Inter Mian Ota) vs. Winner mak2i 16 
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Bcmfiaa (Par J vs. Winner mattli 14 
Winner matdi 8 vt-ASdeflcBBiao (Spa) 
Winner match 3 vs. Metz (Fro) 
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Stums Graz (AutJ vs. Winner match 10 
Winner nuddi 5 vs. Panalhlnatkas CGraJ 
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Uefa Cup 
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Aiges PtteslI (Rom) vs. Dteeio Baku (Azer) 
Bel Botaubk (Beta) vs. CSKA Sofia (BelgJ 
Unfeta OUNted) vs. Omania Masala (Cyp) 
Btrtdrt. (Malta) vs. ShckMar Donetsk (Ukr) 
KoBchefl 1913 (Geo) vs.OvZv*. Belg. (YugJ 
litter Bndtaiava CSJova) vs. FC Tirana (AfcJ 


ToDlnna Sodom (Esl) vs. Pol Warsaw (Pol) 
VPS Vaasa (Fin) vs. Tanhavn (Faroe Isl) 
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CupWikhers* Cup 
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Rudar Vdenta (5laJ vs. Constiudanil (MoL) 
Vaduz {Lie) vs. Hetalngborg (Swe) 
Lausanne (Sere) vs.Tsemerd (Arm.) 

Cork OH) vs. CSCA K)mr (Ukr) 

H kronas (LIU vs. Apollon Umesoi (Cyp) 
Apotonla (AltU vs. KRCGond (BeU 
Bangor (WaL) vs. Hcdta (Fin) 

Lmkl Sofia (BuU vs. VDehsk (BlrJ 
Ue p aj n (Ltd) vs. KeftovTtk (Id) 
Greveamacher (Lux) vs. Rapid Bucharest 
Lantana (Estj vs. Hearts (Soottand) 

Aadcn Wronki (Pd J vs. H teem tans (MttJ 
Gdu (For)- MTK Budapest (Hon) 
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TENNIS 


4. Cartas Moya. Spain 2970. 

5. Patrick Rafter, AustraSo 2878. 

6. Greg Rusedski, Great Britain 2706. 

7. Yevgeny KotetaAov, Russia 2619. 

8. Jonas Btoifcman. Sweden 25B1. 

9. Aiex Corretja Spain 2530. 

Id. Richard Krajicek, Motherlands 2399. 
11. Karol Kucera. Stovdda 2196. 

1Z Fetor MantiBa Spain 2192. 

13. Tim Henman. Great Britain 2088. 

14. At bat Costa Spain 2076. 

15. Michael Chang. United States 2008. 

16. Alberto BensategoL Spain 1981. 

17. Goran Ivanisevic. Croatia 1921. 

18. Thomas EnqvfsL Sweden 1851. 

19. Andre Agassi, United Slates 1775. 
20 l Cedric KoCna France 1712. 

21. Thomas Muster, Austria 1684. 

22. Jan Siemerink, Netherlands 1574. 

23. Marti Philippov ssfe. AustiaBa 1490. 

24. Fobrtce Santoro. France 1371. 

25. Magnus Graataoon Sweden 1316. 

26. Wayne Ferreira. S. Africa 1313. 

27. Gustavo Kuerten. Braz8 1 2*3. 

28. Nkokrs Kiefer, Germany 1273. 

29. Francisco □ovrt Spain 1210. 

30. Todd Mortta United States 1 1 75. 


TRANSITIONS 


1. Pete Saapraw United Sfcfles 382S pdds. 

2. Marceto Rios. Chie 361 Z 

3. Petr Korda Czech Repubfic 3344. 


AIERICAN LEAGUE 

R41NN esar A— Sent IB Scott Slahovtak to 
Salt Lotus PCL. 

SEATTLE— Signed LHP Malt Thornton. 
TAMPA AAV— Optioned OF Rich Butter to 
Durham. IL Recalled OIP Matt Ruebel from 
Durham. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

HOUSTON— Acquired RHP Jay Powell and 
C Sartt Makarewicz from Florida Martins for 
C Ramon Castro. 


san DtEoo— Opttoned RHP Will Cunnane 
to Las Vegas. PCL 

SANJOSE— TransterredCGuHlefmo Rodrig- 
uez to Venezuelon Summer League. Recalled 
C Ben Bertrand tram Salem-Keizer, Nl_ 

HOCKEY 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

Colorado— Agreed to terms with G Craig 
BiBmgton on 2-year contra d. 

DALLAS- Signed C Guy Cartaonneou and D 
Craig Ludwig to 1-year contracts. C Kotty 
Fairchild to Z-year contract and LW Greg 
Lceh to 3^aar CDntTDd. Agreed to terms with 
RW Brett HUN.' 

EDMONTON- Re-signed Glen S other, gen- 
eral manager, to a multiyear contract. Signed 
DTomPoti. 

los angeles — Signed □ Steve Duchesne 
to 3-yeor contract. 

N.v. RANGERS— Signed RW Scott Fraser. 

OTTAWA- Signed RW Oavid Oliver. Re- 
leased LW Randy Cunneywarth. RW Pat FoL 
toon. C Sergei Zholtak. C Derek Armstrong, 
LW Dennis Vial and D Per GustoflAon. 

phoenix— Named Tom Kurvere profes- 
sional scout Signed DJyriri Lvmme to 5-year 
contract. 

FT. Louis— Agreed til terms with LW Geoff 
CoirrtnaJI on 3-year contract 

Toronto— Acquired RW Ladislav Kahn 
from Calgary Frames tor D DavW Cooper. Re- 
signed LW Todd Warrinw. 


Cincinnati— Announced mens basketball 
G John Carson has left team. 

Georgia TECH— Announced mem basket- 
boB G Travis Spivey will not return far 199899 
season. 

south carouna— Extended contracts of 
Cy Alexander, merrs basketball coach, and 
Willie Jeffries, football coach- 


DENNIS THE MENACE PEANUTS 


CALVIN AND HOBBES 



He beqan to feel 
uncomfortable with, 
others in the family. 


I He knew it was important 
! for those who share a 
I home to have similar 


So the dog 
left. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Quips Over Cocktails 


Will Patton: Teetering on the Brink of Stardom 


M ARTHA’S VINE- 

YARD. Massachusetts 


— Once again it is summer 
and everyone needs one- 
liners when going 10 the in- 
evitable cocktail party or 
cookout. Here are some you 
can take with 
you and drop 
on the other in- 
vitees: 

“Every time 
the Clintons 
come to the 
\ ineyard we 
have to paint 
wrhowr BuchW3ld 
Ken Stan 

wanted to rent our beach 
cabana but he couldn’t pro- 
duce any references.” 

“I am not worried about 
the Indians in India getting 
the hydrogen bomb. I’m 
worried about the Indians 
in Connecticut getting it” 
"Everybody thinks we're 
hot stuff because we live on 
Martha's Vineyard, but we 
suffer from poison ivy just like 
the swell people in East 
Hampton .” 

•'Would you like to see 
what tobacco did to my 
teeth?” 

“I played golf with Ver- 
non Jordan, but he didn't 
offer me a job.” 


“I don't want to live in a 
world with a sick Japanese 
yen." 

"My son is in Linda 
Tripp's wire-tapping class.” 
"I say ifthe Chinese want 
to donate money to our 
presidential elections then 
we owe them a favor.” 

I would rather have my 
kid take a gun to school than a 
Nintendo game.” 

“I love Michael Jordan's 
eau de cologne." 

“My daughter is trying 
to get a job posing with milk 
on her lips.” 

"We made S50 million in 
the stock market this year, and 
it was not the money but the 
fun of making it that gave us 
so much pleasure . " 

“We send all our thank- 
you notes by e-mail.” 

“I won’t tell you any 
jokes about Bill Clinton if 
you don't tell me any jokes 
about Newt Gingrich.” 
“Magra is an acquired 
taste.” 

*‘I just saw a poll on tele- 
vision that said 1 billion 
Chinese people think that 
Clinton is doing a good job.” 
“Every time my hus- 


By Justine Elias 

New York Times Service 


EW YORK — For the actor 
Will Patton, it’s the end of the 


band pilots a passenger 
plane he doubles nis dose of 
Prozac.” 


Rome Recovers Stolen Paintings 


R OME — Two paintings by Vincent van Gogh and one by 
Paul Cezanne, stolen by masked gunmen from the Na- 


XV Paul Cezanne, stolen by masked gunmen from the Na- 
tional Galler\ r of Modem Art in Rome in May, have been 
recovered and eight people, including a security guard at the 
museum, have been arrested, Italian officials said Monday. 

Italo Or mnnn i, assistant prosecutor in Rome, said Van 
Gogh's “The Gardener” and “L'Arlesienne" and Cezanne's 
“Le Cabanon de Jourdan” were found wrapped in blankets in 
private apartments in Rome and Turin after seven weeks of 
investigations. 

Ormanni said the police had identified the robbers — all 
Italian — a month ago but had moved cautiously to avoid 
damage to the paintings. '‘The gang was made up of pro- 
fessionals with previous convictions for robbery and crimes 
against the nation's cultural heritage," he said. 


world. Again. 

In the course of some 30 films, he 
has endured postapocalyptic moil 
carriers, squishy parasites from 
outer space and the wrath of God. 
so the next scourge — an asteroid 
the size of Texas, headed straight 
for Earth — should be no trouble. 

Patton is appearing in “Arma- 
geddon," which stars Bruce Willis. 

Though audiences may be drawn 
most to the film's fiery special ef- 
fects. Patton’s supporting perfor- 
mance is likely to bring more at- 
tention to his idiosyncratic career, 
which has encompassed off-Broad- 
way plays (“Fool for Love” and 
“A Lie of the Mind,” both by Saw 
Shepard); art films ("The Rap- 
ture,*' a drama about divine judg- 
ment); obscure science-fiction 
movies (“The Puppet Masters,” 
with the squishy parasites), and 
surprise commercial hits (“Des- 
perately Seeking Susan”). 

He may be best known as the 
scheming Pentagon aide in "No 
Way Out," the 1987 political thrill- 
er starring Kevin Costner, and as 
the sinister police officer in “The 
Client.” 

In “Armageddon," released by 
Touchstone, Patton portrays Charles 
(Chick) Chappie, one of 13 oil-rig 
workers drafted by NASA for a mis- 
sion to intercept and destroy a killer 
asteroid. Patton, 44, plays the hero's 
beatifically calm best friend 

"I can’t play any thin g until I 
rind something chat connects to my 
Life, something I can carry as my 
secret map or code for the char- 
acter,'’ he said 

Establishing a link to his role in 
“Armageddon” was not difficult 
As a 19-year-old aspiring actor, 
drifting about foe country and pick- 
ing up odd jobs to pay his way to 
New York, he found work cleaning 
up an oil spill on foe Mississippi 
River. 

Patton and his fellow day 
laborers were paid to lean off the 
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Patton, second from left, and friends in “Armageddon,'' Hollywood's latest doomsday thriller. 


edge of a barge and, using giant 
mops, scoop up the oil slick. 

“It was kind of anonymous,” he 
said “As foe boss was leaving in 
his motorboat, he said, ‘Oh, by the 
way, if you fall in. you’ll be sucked 
right under.' ” 

Patton seemed to be on foe verge 
of telling more stories of those days 
when he paused — and said he 
would rather keep most of foe de- 
tails about his life to himself. 

He has spent the last month driv- 
ing from Los Angeles back home to 
New York. Along the way, be 
stopped in Idaho to do one day’s 
work on “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons. ’ * an independent film directed 
by Alan Rudolph and starring Al- 
bert Finney. 

“In a way l feel completely 
frightened of dealing with other 
human beings at all, yet here I am 
sticking my face in front of a movie 


camera all foe time,” Patton said 
Though some describe Patton as 
a bit reclusive. Holly Hunter, who 
first met him in the 1980s, when 
both were stage actors in New 
York, disagreed 

'‘Will is unbelievably charisma- 


tic, and he has a certain mystique,” 
said Hunter. ' ‘At first I admired him 


said Hunter. ' ‘At first I admired him 
from afar.” she said “I was com- 
pletely takea with who he seemed to 
be in that play: a fantasy, of coarse. 

As*?Iunter's careerlsoared, she 
twice sought Patton as a co-star: in 
a 1987 television movie, “A Gath- 
ering of Old Men,” and in foe 1995 
murder mystery “Copycat,” in 
which the two played San Fran- 
cisco police detectives. 

Patton is well-known for his 
work In more than 40 plays in New 
York, including experimental 
works with Joseph Chaikin as well 


as the two by Shepard, and has won 
three Obie awards. But he is also a 
favorite among film directors, both 
maverick and mainstream. 

Nicolas Roeg, who directed Pat- 
ton in foe little-seen spirimal thriller 
“CoIdHeaven,” called him a “mar- 
velous, spontaneous actor.** 

Patton has volunteered for some 
uncomfortable jobs. He told Mi- 
chael Bay. the director of “Arma- 
geddon,” to put him “wherever 
there's fire, or explosions, or oil 
falling all over us, that’s where I 
want to be. because that’s what this 
movie is all about.” 

But one of his favorite roles was 
in “Cold Heaven,” in which he 
played a priest 

Bom in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Patton is the oldest of three 
rhilrirgn. His father was a Lutheran 

ministtM-an H Intern chaplain at D nke 

University. When he was a small 


child, his parents ran a fosaar home 
for wayward teenage boys on the 
family farm near Charleston, and 
every Saturday night, the boys pul 
oo plays and revues in foe bam. 

“I mast have been about 5 years 
old.*’ Patton recalled, laughing. “I 
don’t know what foe y were doing, 
but they brought me out mi stage. 

“Acid I had oo this little hula 
skin, and women’s eye makeup, 
and something done to my hair. 
And I remember foe whole house 
fail of juvenile delinquents and me 
both having this moment of ec- 
stasy. I think that's where it an 
went wrong." 

His interest in acting was also 
fueled by his father's love of / 
movies and theater. ‘ v 

After attending public schools in 
North and South Carolina, and 
studying writing, painting arvi foear- 

a year at tire Norfo Carolina School - 
for the Arts before dropping oar and 
heading for New York. 

One of his first breaks was . a 
yearlong stint on rhe daytime tele- 
vision drama “Ryan's Hope,” ; 
playing Ox Knowles,, a race-car 
driver. 

Small roles in two New Yak- 
based independent films — “After 
Homs" and “Desperately Seeking 
Susan” — soon followed, and be 
seemed id be on the edge of stardom. 
But when Patton's next film, “No 
Way Out,” became a hit, he was for 
from Hollywood, starring in foe 
New York and London productions ■ 
of Shepard’s “Lieof the Mind.” 

His performance in “No Way 
Out* * had impressed foe film' 's star, 
Costner, who soon began to write, 
produce and direct bis own films. 

Costner 'called on Patton to play 
his adversary in “The Postman,” 
one of last year's most unsuccess- 
ful films, both critically and com- 
mercially. 

“People in my position are wise 
to cast actors like Will,” Costner 
said. “He’s a powerful presence, a 
leading mao, not just a convenient 
character for foe so-called good 
guy to knock down.” 
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A N open-air concert for a charity set 
ud bv Prince Charles attracted 


zYup by Prince Charles attracted 
more than 100,000 people to Hyde Park 
for almost eight hours of nonstop en- 
tertainment, with 22 top acts from 
Boyzone to Tom Jones. Charles, whose 
Prince's Trust helps up to 1 50,000 young 
people each year, was cheered by the 
crowd when he arrived. A spokesman for 
the organizers said: “We hope to raise at 
least £500,000 for the Prince's Trust, but 
that figure could top £1 million once 
television rights are sold.” The prince 
chatted with Lionel Richie and foe X- 
Files star David Duchovny and met foe 
performers backstage after foe event. 


ulation of sibling rivalry. But Julian 
Lennon firmly quashed any rumors of a 
rift: “I absolutely love him to death.” 

□ 


Beijing and was forbidden in China. He 
was initially barred from leaving China 
to travel to the festival. 


saying: "Her museum would be people 
— lives changed, wounds healed, bod- 
ies remodeledand remade. That is wh/" 


Julian Lennon, who was one of foe 


performers for foe Hyde Park concert, 
has accused Yoko Ono of cheapening 


The Paris Opera Ballet will mark the 
end of an era when Charles Jude takes 
center stage for his final starring role 
after 23 years. Jade, who turns 45 on July 
25 — foe usual retirement age for foe 
Opera’s male ballet dancers — will star 
in ‘ 'Giselle* ’ at foe Palais Gamier for the 
last time on July 9. Elisabeth Platel is 
leading lady to his Prince Albrecht, in 
the last of the current "Giselle” season. 
While Jude has not ruled out a future 
guest appearance with foe Paris ballet, 
he now intends to concentrate on di- 
recting the Bordeaux Opera Ballet, 
which he took over last season. 


Athina Roussel, granddaughter of 
the late shipping magnate Aristotle 
Onassis, began a holiday in Greece “to 
search for her roots.” her family said. 
Arhfna, 14, was to spend a week with her 
father and stepmother and their three 
children cruising in Greek waters. The 
Roussel family fives in Switzerland. 


she would have wanted.” The arcE £ 
bishop said people who mourned Diana 
after she was killed in a car crash last 
Aug. 31 m Paris* had to move on. .“We 
used to beware of clinging to tire icon." 
be said.’ “There is scyne element of 
wallowing in her death.” 


Prince Charles, right, chatting backstage with Richie, left, and Duchovny. 


has accused Yoko Ono of cheapening 
John Lennon’s legacy with too much 
blatant commercialism. But he insisted 
there was no rift between him and his 
half-brother, Sean, and suggested foe 
two could one day play in a band to- 
gether. Both recently released albums 
on foe same day , prompting media spec- 


After Beijing relented, the Chinese 
film director Zhang Yuan has arrived at 
the summer arts festival in Spoleto, 
Italy. Zhang missed the opening of his 
play “East Palace, West Palace,” 
which deals with homosexual fife in 


The Archbishop of York, David 
Hope, has criticized what he called an 
“element of wallowing" over the 
memory of Diana, the Princess of 
Wales. The last thing the princess 
would have wanted was a museum 
about herself, he told the Sunday Times. 
He added that he was taken aback by 
television pictures of the Diana museum 
opened this week by her brother, Earl 
Spencer, at foe Spencer family estate in 
central England. Describing foe mu- 
seum as inappropriate, he was quoted as 


Madonna is to star m a British pro- 
duction of “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof’ in 
London, according to a report in The 
Guardian. Hie newspaper said the pop 
su p e rsng'mdactress vml play “Maggie 
foe Cat” in Tennessee WQUams's {day 
at the Piccadilly Theatre for foe low- 
budget Peter HaB company. 


The U.S. ambassador to Ireland. Jeaq 
Kennedy Smith, will be given hon- 
oraiy Irish citizenship. Prime Minister 
Bertie Ahern made the announcement 
at a party in Dublin marking foe endofi 
the ambassador's five-year stay. * *' 
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and use AT&T Direct Service. With the world's most powerful network, you get fast Clear, reliable connections from anywhere. Plus you'll always have the option of an operator who speaks your language 
All it takes is your AT&T Calling Card or credit card, and you’re well on your way. In a hurry. - • . - ■ 




For easy calling worldwide: 

1 . Just dial the AT&T Access Number far the country 
you are calling from. 

2. Dial the phone lumber you're calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 
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. AT&T Access Nanben 

Aweriao 022-9034111 Groce* 00400-1311 SedAnbtaO^ 

Belgium* 0-800-100-10 !ralandO_.. i-KKMULAm « k . 

"T*** ..-.«MM°0-J0l brol 1-600-94-94-949 S^IZTII3zcS!S! ! 

Egypt* (Cw)r. “ TO-IOII Sefcxorland* BM 0494 ME 1 

France 0 - 800-99401 i Netherl an ds .. 0 8 00 - 022^111 linked lOn gA ^n . ■«. mwiw pai t 

* T .7554842 


AT&T 


For acc*M numbers not listed above, ask any operator for A-ntT Direct Service, or visit our VVtb she ac I t’s ail within VOUr reach g 

www.att.com/traweJer ' * ' 


Crodt card gang BO raitaMhy. r^unm. cttto tthfea m your crndlt art aa«emer«_Bot<Micefl counoTc permn cownr>-to-co»iixry tJiiraiMitii rtv» US Oil.. i. nc rW. rm-i L I ^ , , . 
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